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FRIEN D, &c. 


Ligue ſacerdotes caſti, dum vita manebet.--- 


DO not, my friend, call into queſtion 
the general utility of biographical writ- 
ing: On the contrary, eminent and ex- 
emplary virtue diſplayed in its true colours, 
by a maſterly hand, one would think ſhould 


de uncommonly entertaining, as well as tend 


to produce many good effects. Much lefs 
do I object to the original, of which you de- 
fire a copy: It is alſo one which I had acceſs 


to know intimately, and held in the higheſt 
cſteem ; 


Vor . IE. aA 


(4 ) 
eſteem would be mor 
nn 2 
to 
Tour tae friend Dr. Duckel, did power 
of our = f | 
9 _ 
other difficulties occur attem 
af — agg mg ndnee rd oa 
place, in the entrance Seqpank 
— not yet foreſee can run 'y 
— but even ſhould it —_— 
a 44 
will fall ſhort of many modern epiſtles, 


be thrown out, not 
ſome hints may be - 
__ other unpractiſed * 
15 4 ight 
— into the ſervice) who mig 
friend 


like the preſent, 
circumſtances 
otherwiſe, in 


ſpread out ſcanty matter, 
OO TORT — 
WI 
work along. 


- fai 
I indeed to be wiſhed that a fair 
t were 


procured nd 

hearing could for obſcure a 

_— br N is meant nn 

pe. agate e 
to bring out to 

no eaſy matter 

den graces 


the lines of a 
heart; even N 
and 4 ghd not cafily hit off. 
fine 
Simplicity 


moving in 2 ſort of ſtil] life, ind in 3 narro 


of manners, diſciplined paſſions, 
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preſs, perhaps, 


(n) 
ſphere; are not glaring enough to attract the 


popular eye. As few have the powers to ex · 
not many have taſte to dif- 


cern the mild and retired beauties. Yet the 
humble virtues are moſt truly ſuch ; they are 
moſt uſeful in common life ; all are called to 
the practice of them; and they are moſt imi- 
table. Few are born to figure on the public 
ſtage ; and it is often ſeen that rude undiſ- 
ciplined abilities, and paſſions, moſt ſtrongly 
rouze attention x for nature's ſhoots are moſt 
laxariant. Such characters are 
ſtruck off at a heat, from the collifion of 


ſtrong powers, and fortunate conjunctures. 
bold- 


And, at beſt, mere elevation of place, 
neſs of ſpirit, and force of genius, produce 
themſelves into light, rather as objects of un- 
diſcerning „ than of imitation. In- 
deed, charadicts of this cuſt often produce a 
very bad effect: the moral eye is dazzled by 
the falſe luftre of ſpecious qualities; not to 
fay, by flagrant enormities, dreſſed out in the 
ſpoils of virtue ; thus debauching the ſenſe of 
right, and proftituting the rewards of true 
worth to the fervice of vice--- Decipit ex- 
emplar vitis mitabile : And thus, modeſt re- 
tired virtue, in the vale of life, is fill more 


obſcured by the ſplendor of folly in high 


a 2 dawning 


(i) 
_ dawning light, which ſhines more and more 
ta the fullneſs of day but from thoſe whoſe 
ſenſes are not exerciſed to diſcern, it will at- 
tract little regard; ſhedding only a mild and 
gentle ray „ amidft the ſhades of obſcurity. 
The thewy, the ſuperficial, the glaring, have 
always, and ftill will draw the many to won- 
der : In truth, many are the miſhapen and 
miſchievous beaſts, "© world has won- 
 dered after; while the plain, the folid, the 
natural, he little noticed. For theſe Fame 
ſeldom founds her trumpet : However, ſhe is 
too puiſſant a perſonage to be arreſted in her 
courſe by us: Common fame ſounds, and 
common ſenſe is filent : And, in the preſent 
_ there may poſſibly be more 
reaſons for this, than our philoſophy wots 
of. 
E- Now, my friend, in ſo hopeleſs a caſe, were 
it not the wiſer way, to let every man's own 
works praiſe him? If, for inſtance, his friends 
| him as a writer ; why, let the impar- 
tial public reward him, according to ſuch his 


works. What need of ſuſpected panegyric ? 
and not unjuſtly ſuſpected, in modern prac- 


tice; for what happens? An admired friend 
is no more; when, inſtantly, fond affetion 
ſnatches up the pencil, and all is one blaze of 
light, with ſcarce a ſhade, or variety of lines, 

to 


b „ö 


| (v) 
to give diflinAion. But ſurely, thus to mix 
up almoſt all the virtues, and in the higheſt 
degree, with ſcarce one trace of defect, or 
human infirmity, is neither to draw, nor co- 
Jour after the life. This is not to give the 
E 
fer, which the world never ſaw ; or, on the 
contrary, if malevolence conduct the work, 
the Roman fatiriſt's ſtill more enormous mon- 
ſter, redeemed from vice by no one virtue. Cre- 
dulity ĩtſelf will revolt at ſuch outrage againſt 
all truth of character; as beyond the powers 
of hamanity, either to exemplify, or to imi- 
tate. Doubt will cither queſtion the exiſ- 
tence of the perfe& pattern; or, looking up 
| to ſuch ſublime heights of virtue, will ftrain 
the powers; and deſpair of attainment will 
extinguiſh all ardour of imitation. There 
appears to be a natural tone of the powers, 
beyond which the purſuit of virtue itſelf 
may incur the imputation of folly. For 
truth's fake then, and for example's fake, it 
were better not ſet the mark to be aimed at, 
too far out of reach. It ſeems fafer for each 
perſon, without violent efforts, to hold on 
the even tenour of his own way ; in the poet's 
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loſſes, and even obloquy and reproach, in 
ſapport of the cauſe of truth and goodneſs--- 
unſeen, , unreluctant, to ſubmit 
to ſevere trials of virtue, of ſelf-diſcipline, and 
felf-denial, for the teſtimony of a good con- 
ſcience, and the approbation of the Supreme 
nage of merit! No doubt, an 


heatt, and the attefation of him who is 


; 
| 
| 
| 
: 
: 


Does it not 


(mu) 
greater than the heart, is the nobleſt reward 
of virtue, far beyond the acclaim of men and 
angels: But, is it cafy thus not to confult 
with fleſh and blood ; with unwearied pa- 
tience to continue ſtedfaſt and immoveable ; to 
live not by fight, but by faith? Is not this 
true heroiſm, in whatever condition of life ? 
to the ſummit of Chriſ- 
tian perfection ? It ſurely ſuppoſes the fulleſt 
conviction of all the leading principles of re- 
ligion ; the warmeſt attachment of heart to 
them; and an invincible firmneſs of fpirit. 
Such is the hidden man of the heart; fuck is 
modeſt retired worth ! Beſides, ſuch worth is 
often affociated with a ſtate of life, with cir- 
cumſtances which depreſs and obſcure it; it 
naturally courts retirement; careleſs, perhaps 
impatient of applauſe. Why then obtrude 
it on the public eye; or draw it into the com- 
mon haunts of men? of men, either loſt in 
a whirl of vanity, or 2 
ſpecious purſuits of life ? 

Such, however, it muſt yet be owned, is 
the force of genuine goodneſs, that, where 
there is any ſenſibility remaining, any thing 
uniſon to it in the mind of the obſerver, it 
will command reſpect. Even the retainers 
to vice, if not quite loſt to the ingenuous 
ſentiments of nature, do homage to it. Let 

a 4 but 


6 

arreſt the attention of the gay, the di 

the pleaſurable ; and they will, for the time, 

xevere it : Surely, a very uncxceptionable 
15 


(ix) 
; tos much; as it my re" be 


mentioned. And I ſhall be much pleaſed to 
find you, and other judges in this moral 

ting, who knew the original, recognizing 
5 though but imperſect, be- 
tween it and this unfiniſhed fetch. How 
222 
; with the firm, the grave, 
rr 
of wiſdom, to harmonize theſe often jarring 
elements. To win one's way to the heart, 
for honeſt purpoſes ; by mild addreſs and the 
arts of perſuaſion, hiding the authority of the 
adviſer, in the kind remonſtrances of the 
friend, was eminently his talent. Indeed his 
natural modeſty and reſerve, perhaps to an 
exceſs, ſeldom aſſumed the ſeverity of rebuke, 
unleſs extorted in vindication of truth and 
right ; when he never failed to exert himſelf, 
Virtutis vere cuſlar rigiauſque fatelles ; in- 
capable, from cowardice, or mean views, to 
deſert the poſt of virtue; or, where the ſtill 
voice of reaſon could be heard, of adding even 
the ſanction of filence 2 


was wrong. 


Par- 


all theſe, the original caſt of genius will pre- 
dominate : however ductile to proper culture, 
and capable of aſſuming various forms, ſtill 
general character. See how endleſely the hu- 
man face is diverſified, by the combination 
of a few fimple elements! while, in a gene- 
ral ſameneſs, ſome prominent ſtriking turn of 
feature ſtamps the peculiar character of coun- 
tenance. Now, is the this charac- 
teriſtic diſtinQive mark, and producing it to 
light, which reflects the true image of the in- 
dividual : This omitted, or unſkilfully taken 
off, the particular man is loſt, in the vague 


ways obvious : it may not be called out by 
any correſponding ſcene of action; it may go 
on to operate uniformly, through a ſtill re- 
curring fameneſs of life; like an mo- 
tion from the ſame continued im- 
* This is often the caſe in a private ſta- 
tion ; 
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voted, his life, to the zealous diſcharge of 
the duties of bis thoſe who knew 
him beſt can witneſs- The whole man, his 
ſoul, his heart, was in his buſineſs, as a mi- 
niſter of the Chriſtian religion! Warm and 
unbĩaſſed in his attachment to the cauſe of 
truth, and liberty ; to promote theſe was de- 
voted a ſpirit of reſearch, manly and liberal; 
and which, no very common appearance per- 


utterly imperious, nar 
bigotted ſpirit, which has wrought ſuch 
mighty miſchief in the chriſtian world ; to 
the reproach of religion itſelf ; and which one 
knows not whether it has more debaſed the 
underſtanding, or corrupted the principles and 
affections of the human heart. It was from 2 
deep conviction of the great truths of religion, 
a con- 
I 


( 
a conviftion, the reſult of moſt impartial i. 


e ani- 
mated to ſuch unwearied diligence ; hence 
was he inſtant in ſeaſon, out of ſeaſon, fer- 


is! For it will be found, that in the various 
offices of life, we fall ſhort, not fo much for 
want of talents, as from indolence and want 
of activity. We readily ſeem to yield the pre- 
eminence, in point of ability, to the perſon 
who far cxcls us in moral and. at- 
eee then obliquely 
making their own apology. You know it was 
an eflential article in the character of an emi- 
nent Roman, that he was, vir induftrius, an 
induftrious man : And I am perſuaded it will 
be found, that 


. 


by all, and productive of the beſt effefts; let 
it be conſidered, that after a vigorous applica- 
tion, in carly youth, 


only an uncommon ſtock of uſeful knowledge 
and learning; but, which is a more imme- 
diate neceflary of theological life, of ſermons 
alſo ; one may ſay, more than ſufficient to 
--Yet, all this notwithſtanding, on being 
choſen to ſucceed the late Mr. Abernethy, in 
the proteſtant diſſenting congregation of Wood- 


frreet, Dublin; * though now paſt the meri- 


* On Mr. Aberzethy's removal from errize, our author allo 
had fucceeded him in that place ; where the memory of both 
will de long and defervedly revered. 

dian 


(* 


n of © viletudinary allt of body, 
2 Irre 
place, might have 

to abate the ardor of — 
the contrary, began, as it were, career 
anew ; not himſelf of the rich trea- 
fure before Kid up, in the way of writing; 
but as St. Paul ſpeaks, the things 
that were behind, he alſo preſſed forward for 
the prize that awaits a continuance 
in well-doing : Infonuch that, amidſt daily 


avocations, during a courſe of twenty years, 
which he ſurvived from his firſt ſettlement in 


it is to be hoped, of generous emulation. 
His manner alſo of compoſing ſermons de- 
ſerves notice : the imitation of all, 
not incapable of it, who would wiſh to 
ſtrengthen memory by vigorous exerciſe; and 
r habit. By con- 
„the doctor had arrived at a 


— and. lying up in bi 
mind, 
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fit 
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Cal) . 
much work into fo ſbort = period. Perbaps 
with the Roman cxperor, My friends, I bove 


: : 
k 18 6 


indeed, his caſe, his health: He was much in 
15 1 * caſe. - 


: 


( 


uſual. vein of pleaſantry---] ann, — 
Ne. in this very 
fiuation of traverſing ſtreets, to do offices of 
— homanity, our good friend might have often | 
been caught, in the very fact of meditating-- 
not verſe. indeed, but very uſeful, honeſt 
proſe. This will, perhaps, appear an oddity : | 
Be it ſo: it ſaved much time however ; and 
it grew from a contemplative habit ; for the 
2 
all aſfectation. 


And now, it is hoped, ſuch unwearied di- 


ligence in his vocation, may well account for 
ſo much work done in it ; and ſhould alſo be 


. a.powerful incentive to others, to ſtir up every 


gift that is in them; the rather, as it does 


conkiderable abilities of mind) fo much as in 
the culture and of them; and in 
the vigour they derived from the aſſiſtance 
of a gaod heart, But, as theſe advantages are 
——— by all who are not wanting to- 
by all who ſeel that beſt ambi- 
tio, of being good ſtewards of the manifold 
grace of God ; may not this excellent man's 
character and eonduct be, with great propriety 
| | ſet 


He afterwards finiſhed his courſe of ſtudy, at 


* 
tet ſorth as a pattern of imitation to others.; 
the only valuable end, it e ſeem, of fuck 
exhibitions f 

"As: to. cirenmtences. ache, e i 
have neither lights; nor curioſity. to inquire. 
In ſo private a walk of life, and fo Rete di- 
verſißed, it. is ſcarce to be expected that inci- 
dents, worth recording, ſhould have occurred. 
Adventures rarely mark the lives of wiſe and 
good men: they hold on the noiſeleſs tenour 
of their way ; and as feldom is true 


the hero of its own tale. Happy is it for the 


world, that ſach inen are born into it ; where, 
or when, is of little moment; nor am 1 in- 
ſtructed in theſe curious points: If any me- 
moir remain, to them, which deſerves 
notice, it may be produced. I only know, 
that his early education was under the direc- 
tion of an uncle; a venerable and learned 
man, as the times then were; and 
memory the doctor treated much in the fame 
ſtrain of reſpect, as Horace did that of his fa- 
ther. His ſtudies were 
afhſted by the wiſe counſels of a man, now 


the univerſity in mn ; which, in teſti- 
| many 


2 
of” his merit, conferred on: 
— . in divinity. But, 


 jndecd he was much more indebied to the 


_ endowments of nature, and his own induſ- 
try. an tb any ſthook of learning, common- 
: iy fo callled.. 'This reminds me of his having 
refided in another” fear of the muſes, Cam- 


on him; but never magiſteri 


and literary converſe, by younger ſtudents, in 
whoſe company his humane and ſocial ſpint 
much delighted; and where his merit, and a 
becoming deference for it, gave him a right 
to with authority. The writer of this 
ſketch recollects the evening hours, facred to 
improving and manly inquiries, in company 
of this beſt of men, with the higheſt plea- 
ſure, mixt with the tendereſt regret for his 
lofs--- Ruir dgſdkrii fit modus, ont puder tem 
chari capitis 


| nor obtrufive ; 
even on occaſions devoted to philoſophical = 


/ 
\ 


| 


1 
Jeewas. omitted; above, on | 


C) 
ths 6thicr with them and che man 
either ſet a drift before every wind of doc- 
cee ort U in the Hallows of incredu- 


Pes Beef 
N rr 
bene a fudden breeze ; and again quickly 
- - vahith with” their cauſe: whereas, a fertled 
calm and ſerenity of look, muſt grow from 
_ inward tranquillity ; from an eſtabliſhed pre- 
_ valence of focial and benevolent affeftions. 
Then, indeed, the countenance effuſes a mild 
and gentle light : even where there is a na- 
tural ſhade of the auſtere and faturnine, it 
diflolves into ſoftneſs and good humour. It 
was in theſe one might inftantly diſcern the 
of the doctor's heart; not in the 
lines of his face. This is indeed the true 
charm which lights up the human face di- 
vine. The nature of our friend's pa 


- 
* 


1 


— — 
diſtinguiſhed by enforcing generops and ra- 
tional ſentiments of piety ; (which, at 


before Chriſtianity, tron bu ne meg: 
nized in the of 

then prevailing religions ;) ſo was our friend 
a fair and living pattern of that genuine piety, 
ſo neceſſary to finiſh the religious character, 
and its brighteſt ornament. In him it was a 
habit. The fire of true devotion at once 
warms the heart, and enlightens, and invigo- 
rates all the higher powers of the foul ; while 
the falſe is a conſuming fire to the intellectual 
faculties ; often g into the wild 
fervors of enthuſiaſm ; into 
the dregs of ſuperſtition. The true, unſul- 
lied by fuch fumes, and pure from the baſe 
allay of animal burns with an equal, 
clear, and gentle flame. It burſts not out into 
impetuous fallics, which agitate and disfigure 
---the deformity, ſe to ſpeak, not the beauty 
of holineſs. The warmth of devotion is at- 
tempered by cool reafon, not unanimated ; its 
exterior exertions refult from the proprictics 
of occafion, and the calls of duty; cqually 
remote from falſe ſhame, and that oſtentatĩon 
which loves to be feen of men. Such evi- 
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piety, 


piety, runs through the whole, 2: made. it 
difficult w find any principle of -{ſcleflion- = 
They are ul che firſt flow of thought E - 
i as before obſerved, committed to pu- 
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he of n | well applied, 


1 inpedint ver- 
brs laſſas onerantibus aure: —that is, Be brief, 
write cloſe ; then will 2 


the heart, put a period to the labours of this 
_ moſt worthy man, on the 4th of May, 1761, 
when he had com 


cure this bloated diflemaper ?— BF loonicare 
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SERMON I. 


All che works of God, in their natural 
ſtate, beautiful and lovely; the hap- 
pineſs of moral agents neceſſarily con- 
nected with the ſound and healthful 
ſtate of the mind, or with virtue. 


— 


— — 


Gen. I. 31. 


And Gad ſaw every thing that be had made, 
and behold it was very good. 


T2 the Creator is repreſented 
as ſurveying the finiſhed work of 

creation, in this world, and pleaſed 
with it as good, that is, as anſwer- 
it was made. And what is before ſaid con- 
cerning ſome particular parts, is here pro- 
nounced the whole. Upon the moſt 


_ ſuperficial view of nature, we cannot but 
B 


obſerve 


Vo. II 


ä 


4 Al the Wirih of God 
une. lidove the traces of moſt 
I. and how wonderfullyevery thing is adapted to 


* 


exquiſite deſign, 


de end for which it was made ; the curious 


who have carried their inquiries far into na- 


| ture's works which are not obvious to common 


view, how much have they been furprized 
with the excellence and beauty of that work 
manſhip, in every thing, indeed, wonderful? 
Whether we look to the heavens over our 
heads, or to the earth under our feet, and the 
furniture of it ; whether we conſider the mag- 
nificence of theſe works of God, or the cu- 


rious contrivance of them, the various ſyſtems 


into which they are ranged, and the harmony 
of theſe, making one great whole, we cannot 
but adore the wiſdom and power of the great 
Architect, every where diſplayed. 
To be a little more particular; the ſun, 
and moon, and ſtars, which God hath or- 
dained, how do they garniſh the heavens ! 
How beneficial their light and influences 
How admirable their order, and how perfect 
their harmony ! Many of them vaſt bodies, 
large, with amazing velocity; yet no diſorder, 
no tumult. The whole to the 
ſpectator perfectly quiet and ftill; and all the 
ordinances of heaven, to this day, continui 
as infinite wiſdom at the firft fixed them. 


Who 


| Who can look upon that great orb whichSe 
zs the fountain of light and day to this world, I. 
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ven, and bis circuit unto the ends of it, and 
there is nothing hidden from bis beat. 


7 
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is it to admire, to rejoice in the good- 
him who is ſaid to cloath the valleys 


I. 
25 


Look again into the animal world, into 
the various orders and kinds in it, from the 
great Leviathan which ruleth the deep, and 
the Elephant hugeſt of land animals, down 
to thoſe inſets, many of which are fo ſmall 
as to eſcape the notice of the unaffiſted eye; 
and probably ſome of them too minute to 
be diſcovered by our beſt glaſſes; how un- 
ſpeakably various their orders and kinds 
what multitudes of individuals ! how afton- 
iſhing are all! fitted with and mem- 
bers, and powers, and inſtincts, for the ele- 
ments they are to inhabit, and the purpoſes 
they are to ſerve ; for finding out, and ufing 
their proper and neceſſary ſuſtenance ! Here 
is an immenſely large field of contempla- 
tion, to which, in reading the holy fcrip- 
tures, our thoughts are often turned ; more 
in the book of Pfalms. But 
what I would chiefly obſerve, is the rich 
appearance which nature makes in her in- 


finitely various productions, and how gay and 
pleafing ; 


—— ͥ — 


we ſee manifeſt in a moſt ſenſible manner ; 


beautiful and towel, Ec. 
Fleafing ; eſpecially, 
is communicated ; 
various orders of it, 1s 
loweſt animals having their ſhare of de- 
light and happineſs ; which many of them 


5 


in what abundance lifeSERM. 


eſpecially in youth ; but always when they 
are in health, and at caſe. And though 
they are liable to much pain and ſuffering, 
which they can very affetingly as well as 
ſenſibly expreſs, as the vegetable kinds have 
likewiſe their diſorders and fickneſs ; yet, 
when nature is in its right ſtate, all looks 
gay, and pleaſing, and happy. 

But we may be ſure the infinitely wiſe 
and almighty author of nature, who hath dif- 
played ſuch contrivance and goodneſs in the 
vegetable and animal world, was not leſs at- 
tentive to his nobleſt workmanſhip on earth, 
namely, human nature and mankind : and 
indeed we fee that he hath been moſt libe- 
ral to our 

All this fine and rich ſcene which we 
have been ſpeaking of, and all the furni- 
ture and inhabitants of it, are given into 
the hands of man, who is conſtituted lord 
of the ſublunary creation. This is very par- 
ticularly taken notice of by the author of 
the hiſtory of the creation, Gen. i. 26. And 

B 3 God 


Senn. God ſaid, let us make man in our image, after 
I. our likeneſs; and let them have dominuon over 
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How curious the ſtructure of our bodies, and 
how much diſtinguiſhed from the brutal or- 
ders, in erectneſs of ſtature, and by the ma- 
jeſty and beauty of the human countenance ! 
But what a treaſure is there in the powers of 
the mind ; in the underſtanding ; in the ima- 
gination, and invention ; in the various affec- 
tions and appetites planted in us; in the ſenſe 
of beauty, and decency, and dignity : and 
eſpecially in the ſenſe of good and evil, of 
the morally excellent and vile ! When we at- 


tend to all theſe things, we ſee that man was 
moſt happily adapted to the ſtate in which be 
was 


beautiful and lovely, Se. 7 
was placed; and made capable * unſpeak-SERN. 
ably various pleaſure and happineſs, in being. I. 
He hath the pleaſures of ſenſe in common 
with the inferior brutal orders; he has plea- 
fares of the imagination, in what is great, 
new, beautiful, or wonderful, which they 
know little or nothing of. He has a capacity 
of receiving knowledge, to the meaſure of 
which, and the progreſs which may be made 
in it, imagination itſelf cannot fix a certain 
limit. He has the pleaſures which fpring 
from the ſocial affections; and how great and 
delicate are theſe ! He hath the or a 
capacity of them, which ariſe from the know- 
ledge of God, and the fruition of his glory ; he 
hath thoſe that ſpring from a ſenſe of good 
and evil, from the practice of virtue, and from 
the higheſt, that is, moral excellence and 
beauty; I do but juſt name theſe thi as 
what are well known and familiar to our 
minds : But we find when they are all laid to- 
gether, that our maker hath, in our original 
frame, made very ample provifion for us; 
and that mankind was not leſs ennobled in the 
powers of the mind, than in that dominion 
that was given them over the whole ſ 
creation. Let us then a creature thus 


endowed, in a ftate in all reſpects perſectiy 
——  __. 
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ife, © 

pathons, which the falt of life, d 
—_— 2 — fake fore 
” nor tumult 
in the foul ; the ſocial affections piling, by 
— = a ſource 
22 13 Cay, ao 
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r yking women 
ſatisfaction conſtantly freſh ; ES 
13311 Ws 
intention of Nature, and excellent a 
— muſt he be! Exiſtence to a creature 
ſuch a ſtate, 19972 
and well might the adorable creator * 
cerning this, as all his other works, 
good. A man has a very great treaſure 
bin 4 | 

3 
all know it is liable to — 9 — 

which hurt that ſtate, which mar pes 
ſpoil the gaity of its appearance. — 
= bh the world ; - oe 

A makes the flowers to droop 
_ blaſting wind 1 


beautiful and lovely, Gr. 


. 


orders they are liable to The flocks and the 
herds have their epidemical diſcaſes ; and that 
life which is void of fear and of care, and 
and full of enjoyment, is turned into weak- 
neſs and diſtreſs, and bears the characters of 
ſuffering and woe. This is often ſeen to be 
and brutal creation, and of man the Lord of 
it, are in very poetical ſtrains deſcribed by 
the prophet Joel, chap. i. 10. The field is 
waſted, the land mourneth, for the corn is 
waſted, the new wine it dried up, the ai lan- 
guiſheth. Be ye aſhamed, O ye buſbandmen ! 
howl, O ye wine-dreſſers! for the wheat and for 
the barley, becauſe the harveſt of the field is 
periſhed. The vine it dried up, and the fig-tree 
languiſheth, the pomegranate-tree, the palm- 
tree alſo, and the apple-tree, even all the trees 


of 


fade ; it deſtroys and ruins the glory of the$ 
a and of the foreſt. If the ſhowers 
fruit-trece, * . 
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Sn. of the fel, are withered, becauſe joy is wither - 


ed away from the ſons of men. And verſe 15, 


2 


human nature is liable to di 


hand, and as a defiruttion from the Almighty 


ſhall it come. Ir not the meat cut off before 
Jour eyes, yea joy and gladneſe from the houſe of 


our God? The ſeed is rotten under their clods ; - 
the garner: are laid deſolate, the barns are broken 
down, for the corn is withered. How do the 
beaſts groan? The berds of cattle are perplexed 
becauſe they have no paſture, yea the flocks of 


ſheep are made deſolate. 


As for human nature, we know it is able 


fares of famine, or laid waſte by the peſti- 
lence : Nay, often in the very bloſſom of it, all 
and diſ- 
orders of which the brutal orders are not ſuſ- 
ceptible—diforders of the moral kind; which 
infeſt mere animal life : For theſe ruin na- 
ture in its higheſt excellencies, and deprive it 
of its pureſt and moſt ſubſtantial enjoyment. 
So man is conſtituted, that conſiſtently with 
frame and powers, the mind may yet be in 


beautiful and lvely, &c. 


ful ſtate of the mind, is of our own procur- 
ing ; it is no part of the work of God. He 
made man upright, but they have fought out 


given us a full account of this matter, ch. i. 
I3. Let no man when be is tempted, fay, I 
am tempted of God, for God cannot be tempted 
with evil, neither doth he tempt any man, but 
every man it tempted when be is drawn away 
bath conceived it bringeth forth fin, and fin 
when it is finiſhed, bringeth forth death. It is 
from the guilty conſent of the ſoul to the cla- 

| | morous 


many inventions. And the apoſtle James has 


11 


Sum. thorous demands of irregular 
| I paſſion, that all this evil takes its rife. How- 
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and enflamed 


— it is only this death of the foul, its cor- 


ruption and-depravity, which can render hu- 
man nature hateful and abominable. It is in 
itſelf an excellent and lovely form; hath the 
nobleft excellence and beauty, when in a right 
moral ſtate, ſuch as was repreſented before; 
but when this comelineſs is turned into cor- 
ruption, all is loſt. The fam of what I have 
been faying is, that nature, in all its produc- 
tions, when free from diſtemper, and in a 
proper ſtate, is beautiful and lovely; in its 
animal productions, full of life, full of plea- 
ſure and enjoyment. And this eſpecially is 
the caſe, with reſpect to mankind in a right 
moral ſtate ; as juſt the reverſe is the caſe, in 
a ſtate of depravity. 
Now, this leads to what was meant prin- 
cipally to be iĩnſiſted upon; and on account 
of which, indeed, I choſe this ſubject; name - 
ly, the unaccountable folly and abſurdity 
of men, who are in queſt of happineſs in 
the ways of fin and unrighteouſneſs, although 
theſe are a direct contradiction to nature, 
tend to ruin the excellencies of it, and put 
it intirely out of its courſe. This folly and 
men are neceſſarily determined to ſeek after 
happineſs : and it is inconceivable that any 
man 


And, as to thoſe high reliſhes of joy 

pleaſure, which are faid to be found in the 
ways of righteouſneſs and religious obedience, 
ſuch characters have no notion of them; if 
they may be permitted only, to go on with 
an unreſtrained licence in gratifying their pre- 
ſent defires, which is their paradiſe, let who 
will, for them, follow after the joys of a 
virtuous life, and the rewards of it—I add, 
the rewards of it; for though theſe are ſpoken 
of as moſt ample and glorious, as what ſhall 
make men completcly and eternally happy ; 
yet they are of ſuch a nature, that the un- 
righteous can have no taſte for them, nor de- 
light 


in 


* 


ker 
15 


pg. 
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minds. Now, to convince men of this truth, 
and to give them full ſatisfaction, what hath 
been faid in this diſcourſe, may be very ef- 
fectually i If a ſtate of holineſs and 
' righteouſneſs 


is that ſtate which is ſuitable 
to nature, and in which the very 


of it conſiſts ; then ſurely this ſtate, and this 
only 


Do and 


beautiful and lovely, &c. 


only ; muſt be truly bleſſed and hoppy ; andSume. 
every thing oppalite to theſe, muſt hurt nature, L 


that a ſtate unnatural, and quite oppoſite to 
nature's deſign, can be a pleafing and happy 
one? A tate, in which every thing tends to 
ruin and deſtruction ! In which, all health 
and ſoundneſs is loſt! As well may one fay, 
that men can be happy, and have the enjoy- 
ment of life, when they are labouring in a 
burning fever, or amidſt pains of the head or 
heart, or under any other grievous ſickneſs. 
Look upon the face of nature around us, as 
has been already obſerved, when it'is in a ſtate 
perfectly found and healthful, and how gay, 
how pleafing, doth it appear ! But how much 
otherwiſe does it appear, when diſtemper is 
preying upon the beauties of it? When the 
parched earth becomes as a wilderneſs, and 
the living green is withered away t When the 
flowers of the field, by a malignant blaft, fade, 
and all their glory is loſt! When contagious 
diſtempers in the flocks, confume them! 
When a murrain ſeizes on the herds, depri- 
ving them of ſtrength and life! Or, ſee how 
an animal, rejoicing in that life which nature 
hath given it, joyous and pleaſed in following 
its own inſtincts, how I fay, it appears when 
taken out of its proper element! We then ſee 
no more gaicty, no more pleaſure, no more 

enjoyment. 


and tend to wretchednefs. Will any man fy 


1 a l of God 
SuM. en _ And fo it is univerſally; what- 
E ever is in a fate unnatural, a ſtate in which 
er aature: is diſordered and diſtempered, muſt be 
- unhappy ; with health and ſoundneſs, all true 
enjoyment is loſt : Can there be occafion for 
farther illuftration of this ? But again, to fi- 

niſh this will any perſon fay, and 
ſtand by it, that a ſtate of holineſs and righte- 
ouſneſs is unſuitable to the frame of human 
nature; or that unrighteouſneſs and vice is 
ſuitable to it ; that the former is its diſtemper, 
and the latter its health and ſoundneſs ? No 
furely ; the whole frame of nature loudly ex- 
 trary. Can there be a natural, and found, 
and healthful ſtate, in which a man is felf- 
condemned, and in which his own conſcience 
neceſſarily becomes his enemy? Can that be 
a found and a natural ſtate, in which blind 
dictates of true wiſdom ? Can that be a ſound 
ſtate and an healthful, in which the nobleſt af- 
feftions are cramped, and the tendency of 
them quite obſtructed, by thoſe which are the 
loweſt and meaneſt ? Can that be a natural 
ſtate, in which the mind is at enmity with 
the moſt perfect, with infinite excellency and 
grace? Is that a natural ſlate, in which all 
Hrgeneſs and liberality of mind are ruined by 
2 ſelſiſh ſpirit? In which the ſenſe of decency 
and 


and dignity hath no power 
nature, and the paſſions of it, are attended to, 
and moſt obſequiouſly ſerved; and the no- 
bler powers and neglected ? Can 
that be a natural and found ſtate, in which 
the extravagancies of intemperance and de- 
bauchery are preferred to ſobriety and decen- 
cy of life; falſchood, injuſtice, oppreſſion, 
cruelty and violence, to truth, honour, inte- 
grity, generoſity, tenderneſs and compaſſion ? 
It is abſolutely impoſſible. All theſe things 
are the fickneſſes and diſtempers of the foul ; 
utterly iaconfiſtent with its health and ſound- 
neſs; and alſo with its happineſs and enjoy- 
ment. OF this let us be all thoroughly con- 
vinced. I am far from denying, that men 
actually have pleaſure in the ways of vice and 
unrighteouſneſs ; for ſurely if they Had not 
pleaſure in them, they would never purſue 
them : but indeed that pleaſure, fo far as it 
15 inconſiſtent with purity, with ſobriety, and 
goodneſs of heart, is exactly like the appre- 
hended happineſs of a perſon in a delirium by 
a fever; or like the fine ſceries which a diſ- 
ordered imagination creates to itſelf; and is, 
in truth, as empty and unſubſtantial. Let us 
attend to what is real health, with reſpect to 
the animal frame, when men are free from 


pain and fickneſs; when all the animal powers 
Vor. II. C are 
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pain, and how pleaſing the return of the ſen- 
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ſunctions, and anſwer the intentions of them 
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a briſk and cafy flood, when ſpirits enough 


are furniſhed for the buſineſs, and the various 


ſervices of life ; ſo that men can fay they are 
quite well; what a pleafing ſenſation have 
they of complete health! It is afflicting to 
have this ſenſation i by fickneſs or 


removed! Juſt ſuch in kind, but of a much 
higher reliſh, are the ſenſations of the mind, 
when the ſpiritual or moral ſtate is ſound and 
healthful ; when the moral powers are all ca- 
pable of, and well diſpoſed for, their proper 
functions; now, theſe pleaſing ſenſations muſt 
in that ſtate in which the moral powers are 

moſt perfect, and exerciſed without any in- 
terruption. Then indeed men will find them 
ſelves quite well; perſectly cafy and fatisfied. 
The more we have of true worth in this 
world, the more we ſhall have of this ſenſa- 
tion of health; and we ſhall have it perſect- 
ly, and without interruption, in the world 
above. 


g Let us reſt aſſured, and to all who have ex- 


perience, it is matter, not of faith, but of ſenſe 
and 


beautiful and lyoely, Ec. 
and feeling, that there is as 
moral or ſpiritual, 


wrong, of excellent and vile, of lovely and 
hateful, the original defire planted in us of 
excellence, of dignity, and honour, as real; 
the enjoyments of the moral life, in the grati- 
fications of its original appetites, as real; the 
tendency of that life to its own preſervation, 
and to avoid what is injurious, the ſenſe of in- 
jury when it has been hurt, and of ſoundneſs 
and health, when it is fafe and well, all theſe 
are moſt real. And to look upon theſe things 
as Vi , is a direct contradiction to reaſon 
and nature, to feeling and experience. To 


conclude this argument, how abſurd then are 
to holineſs and righteouſneſs, 2nd to that kind 
of 


enjoyment and which God hath 
annexed to them ! It is as if they believed 


they ſhould not be happy in a flate of moſt 


perfect health; and were uneaſy unleſs when 
in an infirm and fickly condition. Let all 
imaginations of this kind be rooted intirely 
out of us. We can never take a right ſtep 
while we are under the power of them; nor 
ſhall know folid and fubſtantilÞ happineſs, till 
we get rid of them. I own indeed, that in 


the holy ſcriptures, we have repreſentations 


C2 of 


great reality in the sR E. 
as in the animal life; the I. 
are as real; the ſenſe of right and 
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Sr Rr. of the divine life, ſometimes, as difficult and 


feng: but none of theſe 


laborious; as a ſtate of tribulation and ſuf- 
tations 
contradict what has been faid upon this argu- 
ment. They relate, principally, to theſe two 
things; firſt, a ſtate of perſecution for con- 
ſcience fake ; this hath in many ages been the 
ſtate of good men; and, in a very particular 
manner, the ſtate of the diſciples of Chriſt in 
the firſt ages, of which our bleſſed Lord often 
forewarned them, and required of them to 
arm themſelves for mecting with ſuch a ſtate, 
by the moſt deliberate, and calm, and firm 
reſolution. But ſuch perfecution, for con- 
ſcience fake, is not the ſtate of all good men: 
many are free from it. Or elſe, theſe repre- 
ſentations in ſcripture, of which I have been 
fpeaking, relate to the ſeverĩties of ſelf-denĩal; 
which in the beginnings of true religion are 
molt painful, efpecially when exorbitant paſ- 
ſions have grown to great ſtrength, by habits 
of vice, and a continual gratification of them ; 
or they relate to ſome temptations particular- 


ly ſtrong, to which, in the preſent ſtate, the 
integrity of the ſervants of God may be ex- 
poked. But it neyer was, nor could it be, the 
intention of them to teach, that holineſs and 
rightecutnets are not the health and ſoundneſs 
of the mind; or that in the enjoyment of 
ſuch 


beautiful and lovely, &c. 
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perience, in every inſtance in which there has 
been experience, without one exception. We 
muſt therefore adhere to theſe two great prin- 
ciples, that in holineſs and righteouſneſs con- 
ſiſt the ſoundneſs and health of the mind ; ahd 
that in ſuch a ſtate ef health and ſoundneſs, 
men ſhall find themſelves really happy. 

That I may come to a concluſion of this 
diſcourſe ; it muſt be owned, notwithſtanding 
all the diſadvantages we labour under, that 
human nature is an excellent work of God: 
But to eſtimate it rightly, we muſt not attend 
to it as defiled and corrupted, as rendered 
abominable, by vice; we mult conſider what 
it was originally made for, and in what a 
pleaſing and honourable light, by means of 
religious and virtuous culture and diſcipline, 
it may appear. As i is origiaally the nobleſt 
work of God in this world, fo, by corruption 
and depravity, it may, and has in many in- 
ſtances, become not only mean and low, but 
indeed hateful and offenſive ; that it ever has 
become ſuch, we are not to aſcribe to our 
maker, but to ourſelves : For, let us view it 
arrayed in the robes of purity and righteouſ- 
neſs, as enriched with holy and worthy diſpo- 
SE C 3 fitions, 


fo far, completely happy. For this is the I. 
language of nature, of ſcripture, and of ex 
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All the Works of God 


S£n2. fitions, as full of the love of God and charity, 


I. of the moſt generous and liberal ſentiments ; 


—— nd then it is truly of a lovely form. God 


might well be introduced as ſaying concerning 


it, before it was at all depraved, as be did 
concerning his other works, that it was very 


goed. It was, indeed, perfectly worthy of 
the divine counſel] concerning it, made in the 


kikeneſs of God, and worthy to be at the ſum- 
mit of this ſublunary creation. But as it is 
capable of being deprived of this excellence, 
and of finking into a moſt miſerable and de- 
formed ſtate, fo I do not think any thing is 
more uſeful than fericus obſervation of the 
appearance it makes, in thoſe characters in 
which virtue and holineſs are truly illuſtrious ; 
and on the other hand, of it's wretched ap- 
pearance, in a ſtate of the greateſt moral de- 
formity. When we compare the very beſt 
men whom hiſtory has recorded, or who have 
come under our own obſervation, with the 
very worſt and moſt wicked of mankind, how 
wide a difference muſt we we! Seca 
perſon abandoned to the impurities, of the 
fleſh, to intemperance and debauchery; a 
perſon falſe and treacherous, ſelfiſh, and with- 
out any bowels to others; revengeful and 
cruel; in a word, ſeeming to take pleafure in 


all miſchief and wickedneſs ; and who does 


not 


beautiful and leveh, Gr. | 21 
not loath the character? Set againſt this the 8 = ne. 
love of God; undifſembled good will and IJ. 
charity to mankind, purity and chaſtity of 
manners, the ſtrĩcteſt juſtice and righteouſneſs, * 
the greateſt liberality of heart and hand, ten- 
dernefs, exaft fidelity, meekneſs, humility, 
and ſuch other graces, in that eminence in 
which they have appeared in fome characters: 
and who but muſt highly eſteem, and love? 

Who would chuſe to be of the former, who 

would not chuſe to be of the latter claſs ? 
Even a bad man would, perhaps, abhor the 
thoughts of being the worſt man. Yet cer- 
tainly the very fame reaſons, for which he 
would abhor being the worſt man, ſhould pre- 
vail againſt his being a bad man at all. But, I 
ſay, human nature as it appears in the finiſhings 
of moral improvement, is indeed excellent, 
and lovely, and worthy of its glorious author. 
Let us then ever remember, that in virtue its 
excellency and beauty, itz health and found- 
neſs, conſiſt; and that from this 
its higheſt enjoyment ſprings. In another, a 
Py 5 in this we feel qurſclves fo, and find fub- 
ſtantial reſt to our fouls. Let us then embrace 
holineſs and righteouſneſs of life, with that 
earneſtneſs with which we would in fickneſs 
embrace health ; or with which, being de- 

C4 formed, 


14 Al the Works of Gab, Se. 
| $nnde. formed, we would embrace comelineſs. and 

I. beauty; or in a ſtate of penury and want, 
—Y— would embrace plenty and fulneſs ; ever re- 
that what is againſt nature, muſt 
be unhappy ; and that true felicity ariſes from 
thinking and acting according to itt | * 
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2 that ye might be filled 

the fulneſs of Gad. 
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certain there is no eloquence 

to that in which the ae of the heat 
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have a lively 
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* And, ſurely, this 


father of our Lore, Tefus Chrift, of whom the 


ly with thoſe that are divine ; fuch as the er- 
neſs that appears in the whole of his admi 
if tion towards the Children of men ; eſ- 
ed upon the chriſtian revelation 4 
a juſt ſenſe of theſe things dilat A vero 
ſhould it inſpire! And with 

OI OT a flow will men, thus 
praiſes of God ! In fuch a fulneſs of he * 
bis tongue was as the pen of a ready writer. 
writers are more emi- 
Xe 
-F. 
and of the ſtrongeſt expreſſions. Lan- 


hich my text is a part. It begins at the 14th 
verſe. For this cauſe I bow my knees unto the 
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hat you may be filled with all the fulneſs 
It is the truck ſublime to which he here riſes ; 
and he appears to have felt what the fulneſs of 
God means, when he thus expreſſed himſelf. 
ing to the riches of his glory, or his glorious 
riches, meaning Ge grace of God, 
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the ſame image. He farther goes on, that you 
may ba rooted, and grounded in love, and may 
be able to comprebend with all ſaints, what ts 
the breadth, and length, and depth, and heig bi, 
and to know the love of Chriſt that paſſeth know- 
Lage. Rooted and grounded in love; repreſent- 
ing chriſtians as planted in love; and very juſtly 
indeed ; for their religion is love ; and in this 
they grow ; by this likewiſe they are prepared 
for 2 juſt ſenſe of the love of Chriſt ; which 
the author calls comprehending with all famrs 
the length, breadth, deptls and height of it» 
by a very fignificant accumulation of meta- 
Phorical expreſſions, and a certain energy in 
ety; thus ſetting forth its incomprehenſible 
greatneſs. For he did not mean that any one 
could fully comprehend it, in the common 
acceptation of that term, as he exprefily de- 
clares it paſſeth knowledge; and then con- 
cludes with the utmoſt effort, as it were, of 
exprethon, bat they might be filled with, or 
to all the fulneſs of God; all that fulneſs in 


which God communicates himſelf, and the 
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fulneſs of their of him. 


ſervants of Chriſt who are arrived at the high- 


er eminencies of religion: They repreſent 2 
fate of the mind, with which it muſt be 


the ſtrongeſt terms, the overflowing of his 
own heart. 

It muſt, one would think, be an agreeable, 
as well as an uſeful entertainment, to make 
ſuch obſervations upon this ſtate of mind, as 
kindle in us defires of attaining to it. And 
this is what I propoſe to do, in the preſent 
diſcourſe. The account which the Apoſtle 
John gives us of God, will greatly affift our 
meditations on this ſubject. God, faith he, is 
light, and God is love. To be full of God 
then, in this view, is to be full of light, and 
of love: Which is alſo very agreeable to the 
Apoſtle Paul's ſenſe of the matter ; as we may 

| | collect 
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gifts of his grace, to his ſervants; eee 
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the 


bringing with him a fulneſs of day; that ia. 
the fon of God, coming from the boſom: of 
the father, fully revealed him to* mankind» 
and all the counſels of his grace. Jn him 
was light, and the light wat the life of men. 
He appeared ts turn men from darkneſs ts light, 
and from the power of Satan to Gad; to open 
the eyes of the blind, and to lead them in paths 
by which they had not walked. 

Unſpeakable are the advantages we enjoy 
by the goſpel. How eaſily does a true diſci- 
ple of Chriſt attain to ſuch meaſures of the 


knowledge of God, of his perſections, his 
iminiftrati 


"T's e the fubrefe of God, 


E 
= _ - antients, of whatever age or nation, without 


this clearer revelation, could not by all their 
reſearches arrive at. How eaſily are we now 
enabled to remove whatever real or t 
difficulties, with reſpect to the method of ap- 
peaſing the offended deity, of procuring the 
pardon of fin, and with reſpect to what ſhould 
become of us at death; difficulties, which, 
on ſome occaſions, greatly puzzled the wiſeſt 
men of old; and from fome of them, drew 
very moving expreflions of perplexity and 
doubt. But after all, ONT COR 
is Chrift reconciling the world to himſelf; not 
_ inputing our iniquities to us, and opening the 
faireſt proſpect into immortality ; even this 
' knowledge, I fay, when it goes no farther 
than ſpeculation, is of ſmall avail : for men 
may be vei fully inſtructed in it, and yet re- 
main in utter darkneſs. Corrupt prejudices, 
and evil affeftions, may have ſtill the poſſefii- 
on of their hearts ; and they may thus conti- 
nue ſtrangers to the light of life: For there 
is the wideſt difference between this ſtate of 
the power of truth, new-molded, and tranſ- 
formed by it. 'This is that illumination and 
knowledge, by which chey are changed into the 


— Jrom glory to glory, even as 4 


. \ | * med and ilh 9 2 / 1 * 
the pi of the Lord. It is that 


termine them to avoid evil, arid cletve to that 
which is good. Thus, to know Gbd and our 
Saviour, is eterhal life : And this knowledge 
the holy ſcriptures teach us to aſcribe to the 
ſpirit of God. 

No as light, taken in a moral ſenſe, dies 
not only fignify the knowledge of the truth ; 
but likewiſe, and principally, a tighit ſenſe of 
things as they are good or evil, lovely or the 


to ſuch a ſenſe; in like manner, as moral 
darkneſs does not only fignify mere ignorance ; 
but rather corrupt prejudices, and the bad af- 
feftions that grow from them: hence it is 
alſo be full of 
what has beet: already faid, that theſe two are 

connected ; and therefore in the 
© is often uſed to fig= 


inſeparably 

nify love. For the objects of this 
are not ſpeculative abſtracted truths, but ſuch 
as the affeftions ate to be regulated by: they 
are ſuch objects as preſent to the mind thoſe 
things that are true, and pure, and lovely, 
that are honeſt, and of good report; above 
Vox. IL D all, 
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light, which $2 RA. 
becomes = vital principle ; and in which men. I - 
of things, as de- 


contrary, with diſpoſitions of mind fuitable 


holy love: It is apparent from. 
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moral perſechions of the divine 


— he flo of God 
| the glorious 
Being, and 


wr his love to the children of men, en, made wank 


8 in Jets Cheſt, 2 
that light by which they can 
cern them; it is impoſſible the mind 
not be ſuitably affected; for what appears 


| there 1 
when men 
eu 


eee 


| And a6, in « right de of the mind, Add agg 
love muſt have the aſcendant ; ſo where it has, I. 
it proves 


the moſt 
turally vehement, — and under 


the control of it; and every thing corrupt 
and evil flies before it. As it is exerted in a 


ſteady uniform tendency of the ſpirit to God, 


as the object of higheſt delight; fo it pre- 


of God that wwe keep bis commandments. And, 
therefore, though this facred aſfection of 
Soul, is to be confidered ra theras a virtue 
of the higheſt rank, than a paſhon; yet, it 


has its ardors and emotions ; which, if they 


muſt go by the name of enthuſiaſm, it is ſure- 


}y an cathuſiaſin of « right kind; an enthuſi- 
aſm, deeply rooted in the human heart: No 
man, who has any to what may 
be called taſte, but muſt know, that in ſur- 


preſents ar 
Harly heroic, his heart is greatly moved ; nay 
he muſt feel the whole animal frame affected 
by it ; nor does any man account this a blem- 
= ans . but in truth, a real excel 
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power! The bleſſed, unchangeable, original 


— the fulngſs of God, 


weakly, by ſuch characters and actions, ſpeaks 
a ſtupid Rate of mind, a wretched want of 
taſte. For be who. can read the 
ſtory of Joſeph ; or view the illuſtrious young 
hero David, in vindication of the honour of 
Iſracl's God, accepting the chalenge of Goliah ; 
or who can ſurvey the amiable character of 
Jonathan, and the tenderneſſes of his friend- 
ſhip; he, I fay, who can view all this, with- 
out emotion ; muſt be ſuppoſed void of the 
fineſt feelings of humanity. But now, is it 
natural, is it highly praiſe - worthy, to be thus 
moved with the excellency of imperſect cha- 
raters; and ſhall it yet be accounted unna- 
tural if our love to God ſhall be found at- 
tended with ſenſible ardors? Nay, is it poſſi- 
ble, in a right and unconſtrained ſtate of the 
mind, to contemplate the moſt glorious of all 
t eiags, without emotion? That Being, whom 
we diſcover in his works, by the diſplay of 
the moſt aſtoniſhing powers and perfections 
unerring wiſdom, perfect goodneſs, almighty 


Being! The great univerſal genius, all order, 
harmony, and love! He n, indeed, love; and 


be that dwells in love, dwells in Gad, and Gad 
in bin. He is, in the higheſt ſenſe, love; 
which appears in the communication of being 

to 


e 
RW 
in 

of life, but to render it delightful to them: it 
appears ſtill more, in the good and Kind af- 
ſections planted in the heart of man, which 
we cannot but delight in, and account lovely; 
but, above all, it appears in that be i hved 
the world, that be gave bis only begotten fan, 
that beheveth in him might not periſh, 
but have eternal life. Whoever has juſt ap- 
prehenfions of theſe things, and attends to 
them as he ought, muſt be conſcious of ſen- 
ſatĩons ſuitable to them; and nature muſt be 


- if men are ſtrangers 


author ; let us conſider, that as he muſt be 
ſuppoſed to ſpeak of thoſe divine communi- 
cations, in which the ſervants of Chrift re- 
yoice, (and there is none of the facred writers 
that more ſpeaks of theſe than he, 
or in ſtronger terms,) as he muſt, I fay, be 
fuppoſed to ſpeak of theſe communications ; 
ſo the expreſſion leads us to confider 


naturally 
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the love of Chriſt that paſſeth know- 
ledge The love of Chriſt is mentioned and 
* 3 


that God is moſt fully diſcloſed ; fo that when 
we know the love of Chriſt, we beſt know 
and are filled with the fulneſs of Gad. The light 
of the knowledge of the glory of Gad, is ſeen 
moſt clearly and fully in the face of Chrift. In 


Chriſt, we know the Father: And it is by this 
knowledge that we attain to the fulneſs of God. 

But, as was faid, the Apoſtle's way of ex- 
preſſing himſelf leads us to confider the im- 
menſity of that Being who is the object of the 


Chriſtian faith, and of holy love. It is very 


„ 
San u. finement to it, No, in no one 


neee of God 
obje&t will 


3. 2 Gn& of full dien be found, . but 
in 
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Cad. The attributes of the Deity, which 


for diſtinction ſake 
are called natural, ſuch 
gy nec eſte, the pre nw 
oe bd i ages tom 
and 
— — 
miration. We find curves Ed. yee i 
— in the contemplation of them: 
— for us, it is 
we cannot attain to it. How great 


iſtence no cauſe 
= or reaſon can be aff 
— — 
pb qui that goodneſs which 
8 che whole creation, to all the 
W on ny 
— creatures in them; 2 goodneſs 
3 - SON 
338 almighty is exert- 
2 Farther, when it is confidered 
| goodneſs is eſſential to God, and un- 
changeable; that there is no limit to the ex- 
unerring wiſdom pre- 


—_ 7 7 RS 
wiſdom direQts only to what is 
and to deviate from this would not be = 

neſs: when it is confidered that all woddy "Wt. 
have their exiſtence in this almighty and all- 
good Being; that every creature in the intel» 
lectual and moral, in the animal and material 
world, is under his notice and care ; - that 
there is a richneſs of bounty in him, which 
ceiver ; that this boundleſs munificence will 
he has made; that all this goodneſs cannot 
but be perfectly diſintereſted and free : that, 
therefore, it is pure, faithful, every thing 
thet ene con with. in te tes. 
of all; and which is ſummed up, in the 
ſcripture ſtyle, in the word Holineſs ;—1 fay, 
when all this is conſidered, it preſents an ob- 
jeR every way ſuitable to the beſt tate of the 
human foul, and all its faculties. 

Let us now configer, with what exalted 
delight and veneration, a mind prepared by 
the diffafion of holy light and love, mut 
contemplate this moſt glorious object. Such 
a mand, conſcious of integrity, perſuaded of 
r —— 
the world, free from painful, ſervile dread, 
and confident in God as an eternal friend; 

with what fiered joy; with what 4 ſenſe of 
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anne 
i pure” bl mt it overflow! How will the 
W - whole ful be full of Deity, 2s an holy tew- 
b_—_ coſa to his fervice! Who of angels, 
_ or of men, can expgets this ? But it is enough 
that the more the heart is thus filled, the 
more perſechy will the image of God be 
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joys, on account of the ſhort duration and 
uncertainty of the latter; but, on the ſuppo- 
fition they were to continue with us for ever, 


with what our author calls the fulneſs of God. 
This, it is hoped, mult to the atten- 
tive mind, from the reaſoning in this dif- 
courſe ; in which I hope there has been no- 
thing faid, either wild, or weakly enthuſiaſtic; 


nothing but what is conſiſtent with the words 
of truth and ſoberneſs. Let it ever then be 
| 4 


are they nothing when laid in the balance 
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Procure to our Creator; 
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ly, that the whole of religicn, 4428 
worth, conſiſts in probity of miud, in good 
and behaviour towards aur neigb— 
bours ; and that where theſe are found, religi- 
ous exerciſes are but little, if at all; uſeful; 
and that a conſtant and ſerious application 
to them, is really ſuperſtitous. As the natu- 
ral effect of this way of thinking, a very 
wide difference may be diſcerned between our 
A great part of their religious buſineſs lay in 
the labours of the cloſet; and in a folicitous 
attendance upon other religious ſervices: 
whereas we have learned to be very indif- 
ar 8s to theſe things, and caly in-the arg 
le& of them. 
But if we will think juſtly on this ſubject, 

without queſtion, we ſhall find an extreme 

defect on our fide. Do but confider, how 

natural ĩt is to pay the utmoſt deference and 

veneration to the Divine Being; and to take all 

| proper occaſions of expreſſing it. Is not this 
what we owe him ? Is it not at leaſt, as juſt 
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3 — And will not * 
| ll chat fanſe of worth, and that aſſection which 
2 nennen ws tw this, as naturally deter- 


n all chink, excuſe themſelves for any ap- 


tere fhould be a conſtant diſpoſition 


ee eee God, 


n 0 pey the  nimoRt regard to that 
Being, whoſe worth and cxcellence are quite 
an to do him the utmoſt honour ? 
We raid. of forme in whoſe, thoughts God is 


_ nat atall; though they know he is their con- 
nat benefactor ; though they admit that he 


is excellent and worthy, infinitely above all 
Now, can any character be more 
wanatural than this? And how can men who 


proaches towards it? To be utterly forgetful 
af God! docs not this found moſt harſhly ; 
and fpeak, at once, the greateſt abſurdity, 
and 2 temper? On the other 
hand, when we think what God is in himſelf, 
and what he is to us; is it not natural that 

ion to turn 
the thoughts to him, with a moſt dutiful and 
afſeftionace regard ? To the God who loves 
us; who is conſtantly doing us good, and in 
whom we live, and move, and have our being ! 
and whenever we find a difinclination to this, 
mul not the mind be in an unnatural ftate ? 
In the holy ſcriptures, in which there appears 
to be a very thorough acquaintance with hu · 
9«.V! ted: 4 


frequently 


gent of theſe exerciſes ? I ſhall foppaſe a pur. 
ſon to have arrived to a great pitch of virtue > 
and that he little needs thoſe exerciſes for the 
improvement of his own mind, in this eſpe; 
yet are they not proper expreſſions 'vf love, 
and gratitude to the Divine Being ? and u 
not love and gratitude to him, very naturally 
expreſs themſclves in acts of devotion? But, 
alas ! it is to be feared, they are but few, very 
Vices,as the means of 


perſon who re- 
ally loves God, muſt take pleafure in medita- 
The-e is indeed a great folly in that ſuperſhti- 
Ves, fo called; and in a regular and labour- 
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airs 3 and the whole end 
— Dat, certain it is, the 
41 ——— 
- Bat then,.we are to conſider farther, that 
iis natural to take pleafure in thoſe exerciſes 
here recommended, as what yield the moſt 
faubſtantial joy and fatisfaftion. We turn our 
thoughts ts God, as the object of our higheſt 
delight and bliſs ; and wherever it is felt what 
t is ta be filled with the fulneſs of God, furely, 


needed. The facred writers do very frequent - 


Sade aoub this; - Then will 
go; fays the Palmiſt, 7» the altars of 


Gad; to God. my exceetling joy. And again, 


One doy in thy courts is better than a thouſand. 
A better to be @ door teeper in the houſe of 
Gad. than to dwell in the tents of wickedneſs. 
Can it be, that there is really the higheſt plea- 
ſure and ſatisfaction in with God, 
in religious ſervices; that men too ſhall be 
_ ſenſible of this, and yet remain difinclined to 
them ? no certainly. If there be ſuch a dif- 
inclination, men cither do not really believe 
that there is ſuch a joy in the fulneſs of Ged ; 

or elſe have no taſte for it. .. 
It has often occurred to my thoughts on 
this ſubject, how much pleafure men take in 
— 


no other incentive to acts of devotion will be 
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that men of ſocial ſpirits 


principal in homanlife. ee 
need incentives to 
this ſocial intercourſe * How naturally does a 
man run into the company and converfation 

of his dear friends? Now what is this owing 

to but love? A man, indeed, goes with re- 
luctance into N which he diſlikes. 
And is not the reverſe equally true; that, in 
fat, a man muſt diflike that company which 
he ſeldom or never affociates with? How ob- 
. (> PI: 
converſe with God! Se. A | 
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SERMON in. 


r to 
. wildom; the power the mind has 

4 See; and the rene 
by which it may raiſe and regulate 
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ie XXIII. 26. 
be give me thine bear, and let thine eyes 


obſerve my ways. 
San. HE wiſe author of this book has laid 
5 II. together a great many excellent maxims 
: . er the condue 


of life ; ngt only with reſpect 
& to the great ends of it, which can be ferved 
þ + | a thing he every where inculcates under the 

name of wiſdom ; __ a wi > 


ang 


* , a i ths.” 4 
. 
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circumſtances of it, may be obtained. And * 4 
it will be cvident to every one, who reads hs 
book with attention, that it ſhews a thorough 
knowledge of human nature, and particular- - - 
ly of the paſſions of the heart ; as likewiſe; - 
of what. will make men ſatisfied, by yielding 
author gives many of his exhortations in the 
K exprefling great affeftion 
rr 
obſerve his inſtructions. He ſpeaks as 
children; whoſe true intereſts apa: 
all means promote; and in whoſe happineſs 
he was deeply concerned. So, in the text, 
Ay fon groe me thine heart, and let thine eyes 
obſerve my ways. Give me thine heart. Fol- W 
low the direQions 1 give thee, with a hearty 
and thorough inclination, with a full purpoſe — 
of ſoul, and a chearful aſſectionate compli- 
ance, 25 to 2 matter which is cordially choſen, 
and purſued with delight. 
More needs not be faid for this 
phraſe ; in 
D a thing with reluct- 


ö 
fome and grievous; and, on te contrary, 
E 2 performing 


diſmiſs it. If fo, how then 
we, ds it. Tf fo, how th 

| < | * 
we, — 
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lt to wifhbm, . = 


and; or how is it agreeable to the natute afSs 3 


pencticr of virtue? This I ſhall endeavour,” - 


owned, for it is to every man 2 matter of 


feeling, that we cannot, merely by an act of vB I 


the will, regulate our affections, give our | - 
We find, inderd, that we can fo order the 
motions of dur limbs, and move them or keep 
them at reſt, juſt as we will; but the heart 
and affections are not in this manner at com- 


mand. Thus we find, upon many « 6 = 2 
that our endeavours to excite a fd affeftion, = © 


are not at all attended with immediate ſucceſs 
however earneſt and ſtrenuous : the mind, in- 
ſtead of being moved as we would have it, 
often appears immoveable: juſt ſo, when. we 
would ſuppreſs a turbulent and unruly paſſion, 

immediately ſucceſsful, that the pifſion ſeems 
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that follow upon ſueh a ſurrender of the heart . j 
And firſt, as was faid above, it muſt be = 


* 


3 2 


down'as a principle, that the — og 
bs furniſhed like all other things, with all the 
on and, <onkeguently, with the means of 
aright ; which is certainly the main thing. To 


„ + % ; 
f otherwiſe, would be to fay that God had 


&: other order of life ; and had placed ti no- 


big work of his hand, in this world, in 

”m * * che 

1 But to 

3 + we need only look 
Hue we not met with many 


frame and workings of our own minds. 


- 


*, jects 3 Þ as to have a very thorough averſion 
maſtake; ad the averſions founded upon them 


could 1 
3 — it 'is 48. 1 I 
removal — 
i. | 


8 human life, as being quite without them. 


1 
of {> deſective a —— 
r 
nature ; of, if they have them at all, they 
have them not in ſuch ſtrength as to appear; 
which is the fame thing to the purpoſes of 


But. admitting this, in ſome inſtances, to be 
undeniable fact, it is no more than what we 
ſee verified in fimilar inſtances. Thus, ſome 
men ure ſo void of a muſical car, that no in- 
ftrufion or diſcipline can give it them: ſo alſo 
poetry and painting. Nay, ſome we find fo 
unfortunately circumftanced, that with all 
— — — 
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| the hear to wifi, th. * 
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ap Still however in general, - | 
— ded HIND 4 
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a! eng he og * the whole, it 
all ; though of I 
* mne 
ap 93 
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teaches, 
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rable form. It is, at-the fame time, fruitfol 
to us of the very greateſt advantages both in 
this, and in the life to come. For the prac- 


right affe&tions in their hearts ? Are they not 

to ſet themſelves down, and think fcriouſly ? 
To reafon with themſelves upon the baſeneſs 
of vicious affeftion, and the danger that at- 
rends it; upon the folid gain there is in true 
virtue and religian ; upon the dignity and de- 
cency of a worthy and good life ? repreſenting 
all theſe things to themſelves in the ſtrongeſt 
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full ſeope in his 
That He has, from tine n 


gone through the many irmportiuit particulars 
2 preſent thernſelyes to vontidleaation, 
with care? That he has, often au Ne, 
called upon God for the Mluminetion of his 
holy ſpirit? That be has dome all d with as 
great carneſineſs as he would yuirſiie {cane fa 
yourite wordly intereft, ' and that a provi 
ineffeftual ? If this be in trum e all the 


muſt be gen UP; den 
they mat 


if no fuch inſtance can be 
Rand in their full ſttength. Upon the whole; 
there may be a conviction of the necelfity of 
- 160/25 cur an in the td ng 
while the heart is alienated from it; but that 
alienation is a diſtemper which however de- 
plorable, yet e ee 
So then it is not at all improper that we - 
ſhould be exhorted to give our hearts to i. 

_ And the true way to attain this point 
is, in the words of the author, that dur eyes 
ſhould obſerve the ways of wiſdo m. 


_ reaſbnably the ſubject of a command, is juſti- 
fied by many paſſages in ſcripture; wherein | 
the"exerciſe of good affeQion is 2cquited- 40 

| | our 


attention of mind W thier? This he hg In 


of wiſdom into our hearts, as what may de * 


3 — extoried to-rejoice with them 
that rice, 40 weep with them that weep ; and 
to be tenderly affettioned one to another. Now 


ons and behaviour towards God amd. our fel- 
low creatures. Hence it evidently appears, 
that if we do not give our hearts to wildom, 
we have nothing that can be properly terme 
religion. External ritual fervices, 
without good affeCtions, are of no avail to 
the ends of religion, nor can poſſibly be ac- 
cepted of God. Some bad-things avoided, 


and ſome good things done, merely ito ſtill 
the clamours of natural conſience, will 


no means do. Theſe ane far from” that um 
form ſubmiffion to the will of God; which 
is the natural effect of a cordial choice; in 


purſuance of which, the powers of the mind 


doing the will of God. Where this is the 
_ caſe, and men have ſet their hearts to the 


practice of virtue, they will find themes 
in a ſtate, attended with : 


great 
To enumerate all which far cxcceds the com- 
paſs of this diſcourſe. I ſhall then, only take 
notice 


M Un thes be fare of ſuceeſs. Firſt, 
I fay; men will find themſelves prepared to 
about with averſion, and reluctance, however 
in itſelf ey, is to him all borthen, all fa- 
tigue, Where when men engage in a fer- 
vice that has real difficulty in it, yet, when 

theheart'is bent to it, and to ſerve the end de- 
great, do not daunt them: they engage with 
vigour, and generally perform with ſucceſs ; 
but where there is a fluctuation in the mind, 
and the reſolution not fixed; much more, 
where there is a diflike of the buſineſs in 
hand, and an averfion againft it; then every 
difliculty becomes inſurmountable. Thus it 
is in the man affairs of life ; and thus it 
maſt be, in the affairs of religion ; 
The truth is, one would imagine, in con- 
fidering the excellency of 'virtue and religion, 
: namely, 


—_ ou 


valency of which the moral 


Dal without anyliitulty, coufat cake 
dictates of wiſdom, and moſt ſtedſaſtly cleave 
to it. However, it is found, in manifold 
inſtances, quite otherwiſe: Here the fleſh 
erb agamft the ſpirit, as the fpirit againſt 
the fleſh ; and theje are contrary the ane 'to the 
other, fo that men cannot b the thi 


would. The inclinations and defires of ani- 


mal nature become ſtrong and irregular; tie 
luſts of the eye and of the fleſb;, and the pride 
———— without de- 


is injured ; — — and 
the worthieſt and beſt affections are ſuppreſ- 
ſed: So that when, by a continued licence 
indulged to fleſhly luſts, and a worldly ſpirit, 
men get into bad habits; it is not to be en- 


preſſed what ſtrength this gives to irregular = 


inclinations and defires ; 


by the conſtant pre- 
powers ate quite 


enfeebled ; conſcience is robbed of that fu- 
Premacy 
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. 
which, is the-conftiration of nature, 
tended" for it; and, by degrees, 
into the moſt ignoble of 
al bonthage. This perverſe caſt of mind is 
ſeen- ſometimes ſo to prevail, that not only 
good defires and di are baniſhed, but 
— — . K 
nal ſenſe of good and evil. 

Now, is is pilaks from this, that in proper 
tion to the ſtrength of vicious habits and af- 
ſeRtions, fo will be the difficulty and reluc- 
tancy that men ſhall find, in attempting to 
reform their lives: And no wonder in many 


5 ie heart to wiſdom," Gr. = 
But all this is undoubtedly pale forSuma} -* 
it is known, in many inſtances, 0 e faith, WIL | 
And the means of effefting it have been, if b 
the fariter part — — 6 

1 frequent communing wich out 
hearts; disjoining the falſe affociatiohs of 
Mem, Khes have et os alas HR a 
ſerious attention alſo to ſcred truth; by which 
dur prejudices may be removed ; and, to ſum 
up all, *fervent prayer to the Father of lights, 
for his aſſiſtance, and the illumination of his 
holy ſpirĩt. When by theſe methods, a tho- 
rough conviftion is worked upon the mind, 
of what we ought to do, when cordial and 
firm reſolutions are forined, and the heart 
is now engaged on the fide of virtue, then is 
the main point carried; and men enter into 


againſt finful luſts with pleaſing 
beranle they do it with full paepoſe of ful, 
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the heart to u, F.. =] 
He himſelf has been perhaps ſometimes guilty, Su 
rr 


lute themſelves, and take pleaſure, nay, enn. 
glory in them ; this perſon will certainly find 


His reluctance againſt vice ſo ſtrong, that he 
not 


could not only not enjoy himſelf in a wicked 
courſe of life ; but that he would rather loſe 
exiſtence than fink into ſuch a ſtate. And it 
would be undoudtedly perceived, if a com- 
pariſon could be exactly made, that the ab- 
horrence of a good mind at vice, is fas ſtronger 
than uny reluctance of a bad mind "againſt 
virtue. In truth, it muſt be fo, becauſe here 
fide ; it is not prejudice, but nature itfclf that 
works. But though fuch a compariſon cannot 
be exactly made, yet every ingennous and 
good mind muſt be fenfible of ſuch an abs 
hoerence of groſs vice, and of indignation 
againſt it, that he would not, for the world, 
be under the power of it. Now, this is a 
ſubſtantial proof that when the mind is in a 
proper ſtate, virtue is the cordial choice and 
delight of it; and that all our difficulties ariſe 
that darkneſs and confufion of mind which 
1s owing to corrupt afﬀfeftions ; and that when 
theſe obſtacles are removed, to be really good, 
3 Would 
F 3 to 


— 


the human heart in its beſt ſtate and 
were wot uncomemon ; and men offered to their 

idols the fruzt of their bodies, for the fin of 
their fouls. Great lewdnefs alſo and impurity 
were hallowed as facred rites in the ſervice of 


deed, from all theſe ſuperſtitions : 
then, from all the ſervitude of the Jews, the 
called to the obedience of the pure law of na- 
ture; to that reaſonable ſervice for which the 
powers and affections of the mind are origi» 
nally adapted; they have the maſt ingenuous 
love of God and the croſs of Chriſt; and 
all expreſſion, by the aſſurances of a happy 
immortality, and of a Divine efficacious aid 
in the way to it. Surely then, our natural 
per channel, and urged on wich fach afſiſtan- 
F 4 ces, 


the 


 ebe er to wilted; S. 
rs CS aac 
pears in numberieſs inftances. '' Dur Mill” A 

ther, when we look into the interior ſprings wa . 
of life, though theſe are, in a great mae, 
myſtery to us, yet there is ſomething ſeen, in 
remarkable. Thus, from the heart, by = ftrong 


and conſtant motion of that bowel, the blood is 
circulated through the whole body ; but from 


that very blood, which flows from the heart, 
there is « fluid derived, the nervous fluid, by 
which the power of the heart itſelf is main- 
rained ; and it 1s perfectly known that when 
the courſe of that fluid is obſtructed, the 
motion of the heart ceaſes : So that there is 
in the cauſe of animal life, a circulation of 
power, and a mutual dependency of parts. 
The heart ſupplics the blood to thoſe veſlels 
by which the ſecretion is performed that pre- 
(  — 
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but never without our own fault: For this is 
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obſtructed ; and it is too often ſeen to be ſo; 


ide peculiar happineſs of the moral and reli 
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SERMON IV. 
The great fimilarity of the individuals 
in the conſtituent and moſt valuable 
parts of Human Nature; their 
wonderful diverfity in other circum» 


——— nmr — 


PsALM iii. and 8. 


H E great ſubject of this Pfalm is 
power and providence of the true IV. 
God; who is celebrated as the fole creator of —e= 
the world, and as governing it by his counſe] ; 

for as be ſdake, at firſt, and it was done; as 
be commanded, and it flood faff ; fo be bri 
the counſel of the beathen ta naught, be 
the devices of the people of nene gte? ; but the 
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75 The great Similarity 
F Sum. counſel of the Lord flandeth for ever, the 
to TV. rn ts all geiararioer: The 
w—— Lad haketh from heaven, be beboldeth all the | 
childrey of men : From the place of bis babi- | 
tation, he haketh upon all the inhabitants of 
tie cart; be faſbioneth their hearts alle, be 


confidereth all their ways. In the courſe of 
his 


he preſerveth the various ſpe- 
cies, from age to age; he formeth the heart 
of the individuals alike ; or he alike formeth 
their hearts; that is, of one as well as of 
another. They are all the work of his own 
band; and they are formed with that likeneſs 
to one another, which is neceflary to conſti- 
tute them the ſame kind; For as in water 
Jace anfwereth to face, ſo doth hg yr 
man ſo man. This is one 
„ 
r 
ation; and in all claſſes of the vegetable world, 
/ in which there is a vaſt varĩety; all the indivi- 
to a very few monſtrous productions) are 
made aſter one faſhion; with all the parts 
and powers which conſtitute that kind, like 
one another, and very different from all other 
kinds. And ſo they have been preſerved from the 
beginning of the creation, not one ſpecies loſt, 
24 —— 
them. Surely this cannot be the effect of chance; 
which, 


16 la dans Bee. 


of no meaning; nor can this” 
aſcribed to 
which we alſo ſee in the works of natare;: is 
utterly inconfiſtent ; and, therefore, it” ro+ 
maineth that we aſcribe it to an 
power, 2 
{kT and defign. 
The likenefs of the human forms, inthe 
ſeveral individuals of the the ſame 
parts and members of the body, che fame 


powers and faculties of the mind, ſuch as un- 
will, 


memory, and affeCtions, ei- 


pecially thoſe of the moral kind ; this likeneſs, 


I fay, in the ſeveral individuals, is what ton 
ſtituteth one kind, or ſpecies ; which yet is 
conſiſtent with a very great diverſity of the 
individuals from one another, by which each 
is diſtinguiſhed; having, to the effenitial 
powers which are common to all the ſpecies; 


feſt difference is made; this diverſity like 
wiſe, is another very remarkable illuſtration 


of a providence, and to mankind extremely 
beneficial. 


The intention of the preſent diſcourſe is, 


in ſome obvious particulars, which yet are of 


great moment, to repreſent to you this ama- 
zing likeneſs or fimilarity in human nature: 
and. 


necefhity ; wit which thr mtg 


which, in truth is a word, — 2 | 


al 
F Be gras Anilaric = 
II nets iy 
5 of things. natural, others of them ad- 
which the individuals are di- 
verhhed ; mio winds fro oft ob. 
fervations upon this fabjet. 
Toproceed, when we fee a living creature 
in the hemen form, with the fame erect ſta- 
ware, the fame countenance, the fame make 
' ef the body and limbs, with ourſelves, we 
| conclude that this is one of the ſame ſpecies. 
Yet ſhould we find upon inquiry, that this 
creature was without the powers of reaſon, 
without the aſſections of heart, without the 
moral powers, which we find in ourſelves, 
we ſhould ſcarcely think it proper to call ſuch 
a creature, man: For, what principally con- 
tuts this ſpecies, is not the outward form, 
but the facultics and affections of the mind. 
In mankind, we expect to find underſtanding, 
judgment, counſel, and defign, will, and 
choice in action; we expect to find paſſions and 
aſſections, love, joy, ſympathy, and the reſt. 
We <qually expect to find the moral powers, 
a ſenſe of right and wrong, good and evil, 
and affeftions and determinations fuitable to 
| that ſenſe. I mention the moral pow 
amongſt others, as an eſſential part of our 
frame, and as originally by our maker plant- 
ed in us, becauſe it is a very great miſtake to 
imagine 
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in bumas natare, he. 
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and the manner in which the heart is afofited 
by it, ſeem to have ts Connexion 
with theſe. Our ideas of honeſt and Juſt, of 
virtuous and good, we have from 
our maker, with all "Oni Wy oF 


1 — — - - 
to humanity; and are found, more of lefs, 
in every individual. Indeed, as fome come 
into the world i with reſpect to the 
external frame, or even monſtrous; fo, per- 
haps it is not impoffible, that there ſhould be, 
in ſome inſtances, fuch defects in the powers 
of the mind, and what may be called a 
monſtrous production in that reſpect; but 
fuch fingular enceptions· are not of great ac- 
count ; as monſtrous in the animal 
frame are not, when compared with the far 
greater multitudes of the ſpecies who are of the 
natural form. God hath therefore faſbioned aur 
hearts alike ; with the fame powers, the fame 
affections and defires ; 2a 


"Samos. man they: makecat vety. Blocious frame ! - The 
| : MW Creator bath mode mantind 2 it! lower than . 
2 c bim with ghry and. 


de in the original frame, you ſee it is, in 


. this diverſity is the work of nature: We ſee it 
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honour: Bot whatever excellency there may 


the purpoſe.of natore, common to all the in- 
dividuals ; a particular this, which ought 
to be much attended to; and which we ſhall 


afterwards have occaſion to confider farther. 


But yet, though as in water ſact anſivereth 
to face, jo dath the heart of min te man; all 
the individuals being made alike, fo far as to 
have the fame eſſential powers; yet there is a 
moſt amazing diverſity among them, and in a 
great variety of inſtances z and a great deal of 


in the countenance, which is not alike exactly 
in any ta perſons ; we may obſerve it too in 
the voice, .and in other circumſtances. But 
then, what an amazing diverſity is ſound in 
the powers of the mind, in the temper and 
affections! Some men have excellent under- 
ſtanding, and ſound, judgment; others are 
weak and injudicious ; ſome have great quick- 
neſs of apprehenſion; others are flow and 
heavy; here and there men are met with, of 
prodigious ſtrength of memory; others are 
extremely defective in that reſpet : So like- 


_ wile, it manifeſtly is, with regard to the tem- 


per, which we may be ſaid to bring into the 
world with us. | 
As great a diyerfity there is obſervable in 


the joys or forrows of life. And thus, ac- 
cording to the variety of the paſſions, various 
characters turn up to us, as one or other of 
them hath the aſcendant. Very often too, the 
paſſion which hath the aſcendant in the natural 
whole of life, and fixes a man's general cha- 
rafter. So, for inſtance, one is under the 
power of the huſts of the fleſh ; another is ia 
conſtant ſervitude to thoſe of rhe eye; and 
others ſacrifice all to be pride of life. This 


m—_— in many inftances, may be, as hath 


already hinted, aſcribed to nature, to a 
Vor. IL G ſtrain 


| — Sane. ſtrain which men are of, and « complexion 


into the world with them. 

ns Bat it is apparent that the temper ng. of- 
either to the better, or to the worſe, What 
an amazing influence is Tulture and difcipline, 
with themſelves, and know what is incum- 
bent upon them as men ; once they are ſenſi- 
ble of the veſted in conſcience, 
and of the ſubordination in which all 
and aſſections ought to be kept to that ſacred 
power; when once they - exerciſe themſelves 
to maintain this government, and ſubordina- 


in Gunn nature, Er. 


is oſten blamed for what is the mere effect of Sunn. | 
habit ; thus men become ſtrongly attached to IV. 
things, and extremely fond of them, to wich 


no man ever had a natural inclination at all: 
inſtances of this ate needleſs. Again; what 
a diverſity of tin ure do men take, from the 
converſation to which they are accuſtomed : 
from the buſineſs in life which they purſue , 
to old age; and from innumerable other 
things by which the temiper is affected, and 
which become conſpicuous in the character: 
But particularly with reſpect to the moral 
character, though true worth is the fame in 
all who have it, and though every man hath in 
his own heart a ſtandard of it; yet, of thoſe 
who are good, what a di is there even in 
the degree of worth ? What a diverſity from the 
moſt eminent, to the loweſt character; which 
may be called a worthy one? Beſides, what 
2 diverſity in thoſe who are good, with reſpect 
to the particular virtues by which they are 
diſtinguiſhed ? Patience; for example, in ones 
charity in another; ardent devotion in a third; 
and fo in many other inſtances ; men's religi- 
on and worth, generally ſpeaking, appearing 
much more eminent in ſome particulars, than 
in others, though they are in none effentially 
defeftive. But ſtill farther, when we 
G 2 der 


other reſpects and which arc of very great 
. im; pa | | ** 
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And firſt, it is plain that there is a van. 
great divetſity amongſt the individuals of IV. 
mankind, which is the work of nature ; or, 


to ſpeak more properly, of God. The greater 


or leſſer meaſure of natural abilities. the ex- 


All theſe are, in fore meaſure, fixed and de- 
termined in the providence of God, indepen- 
dent of us. But yet when we conſider theſe 
natural advantages of fome individuals, over 
others; we ſhall find them of but fmall ac- 
which are common to all the individuals of 
the ſpecies. Thoſe powers and faculties which 
are eſſential to humanity, ſuch as underſtand- 
ing, voluntary action, the ſenſe of good and 
evil, and the powers of conſcience, with 
thoſe particular affetions which, in a lefler 
or greater degree, are found in every one of 
the kind; thoſe powers and faculties, I fay, 
found in conjunction, make an excellent and 
lovely ſyſtem ; they make men capable of 
ſerving the great and common ends of human 
life ; capable of being the ſubjects of God's 
moral government, 6 
G 3 


attaining to the declared ends of life. To be 
r 


cellent, that all diverfity of that kind is almoſt 
ſwallowed up, and loſt in compariſon. Let 
it be ſuppoſed, that a perſon is of underſtand- 
ing much inferior to others; of much lefs 


IRS. or not at all in our | 
— is perſon is capable of la- 
douring with ſucceſs after moral perfection: 
pete — is connected 
' ; capable a reputable appearance 
— — and of the favour of 

maker; capable, in a word, of the moſt va- 
Juable attainments, and in of the 
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themſelves. 


poſe to 
This is « 
God made us men, and members of his great 
moral family, he made us capable of, and 
put within our reach, the higheſt honour and 
bli6, which we can wiſh ; far indeed, above 
what we can form any idea of: That is, he 
has ſo made us, that by a proper -umprove- 
ment of the faculties with which we are fur- 
niſhed, we ſhall attain to them. Superior 
degrees of wiſdom and ability, of natural 
goodneſs of temper, and the like, .no doubt 
command proportionable degrees of efteem ; 
but yet, that which is the original foundation 
of all honour and eſteem, muſt be of much 
greater value, than thoſe degrees in which 
ſome are ſuperior to others: In other words, 
what is effential to humanity, is of far great- 
er value than any particular meaſure of en- 
dowments, by which one individual is dif- 
| from another. How great, how 
as we are men! and how does it become us 
to rejoice, in our common humanity ! This 
will appear in a ſtronger light, when it is con- 
fidered, that the higheſt degrees of glory to 


. 


moſt joyous. thought. When 


diſtinguiſhed natural abilities; but the reſult 
ment of the talents committed to us. Now, 
can any man fay he is cut off from theſe ? 


ſenſe of the worth of human nature, and to 


have it ever in our minds, is exceeding profi- 
table to us: It will naturally produce a true 


fity ſerveth many excellent purpoſes. It pro- 
duces a mutual dependence, and is the ce- 


„ 
fine ae united together into one body. 
rr por inftance, i diſtingviſbed by wiſ- 

dom, . another by ſtrength ; wiſdom will then 

direct that firength ; by which, in return, it 
is icfelf defended. If fome are formed for 
rule and others for ſubjection, 
and the lower offices of focial lifey theſe are 


together, the Lord is the maker of them all. 
There is a manifeſt uſefulneſs to fociety, in 
bach a diverſity: of Ration ; the ſtations are 


withoat the aſſiſtance of the brave and refoly- 
ed? how unhappy the effects of paſſion in 


fineſs and ftation of life, who could he no 
ſucceſs at all in another. What the Apoſtle 


ſuch a variety of members. From which 
to be diflatisfied with his own tation, or de- 
fire that of others. tbe foot ſhall ſay, be- 
cauſe I am not the hand, 1 am nat of the 
„ 


„ The great fimilerity 
* Tn dad? If tbe whole body were an oye, where 
. mer ihe bearing ? If the whole were hearing, 
wv acc : ? but now God bath 
Aer the members in the body every one as it hath 
where were the body ? but now are they many 
axeinders,” yet but one body. And the eye cannot 
Jay to the hand, I bave no need of thee; nor 
_ agua, tbe bead to the foot, I bave no need of 
you. Nay much more thoſe members of the 
body which ſeem to be more feeble, are neceſſary. 
The fam is, that God bath formed a fyſtem, 
to the well being of which various ſervices 
oe necefiary, and a variety of powers adapt 
ed to them: Every member is to be ſatisfied 
and with the endowments ſuitable to it. And 
as no one is to murmur at his own ftation, 
ſo no one is to deſpiſe that of another. The 
great thing to be attended to by every man, 
- is toad his own part well. In this confiſteth 
his true dignity, and glory. And the ſu- 
preme wiſdom, which orders all, hath given 
every man an opportunity of advancing him- 
ſelf in true worth, and goodneſs; which is 
mankind, but of all intelligent beings what- 
ever. 


Thirdly, 
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the mere ſhadow for the ſubſtance ; and df. 
gracing nature, while they pretend to exalt 


r and fo doing great hurt to thoſe 
are the objects of this idol-worthip ;/ 
while at the ſame time they who pay it, in- 
cur the 1 


leaſt, diſcover great 
Fourthly, let the conſideration of our fel- 
lowſhip in one nature, and that God hath: 


pathy, and tenderneſs for our fellow-creatures 
in diſtreſs. This is a moſt lovely affettion of 
mand ; and of the greateſt uſe in our preſent 
ſtate, in which we every where meet with 
objects of compaſſion. Every one of us 
knows, in ſome inſtance or other, what grief 
of heart, what pain and diſtreſi are; we 
now how agreeable the ſympathy of a ten- 
der friend is, and how ſoothing. How hardly 
do we think of perſons who have no bowels 

of 


unputation of difingenuity ; or, at. 
weakneſs. 


made our hearts alike, recommend to us ſym— 


a 


tee us then learn, by what we enpect from 
others, what we owe to them; let us ſhew that 

bun nature is, in no individual, beneath our 

and kind offices, when it is in the 
power of our hand to miniſter relief. We 


K 
„„ e of his own pro- 
bedure as judge at the laſt day, our Saviout 
mentions only works of mercy, and charity; 
as the foundation upor which he receives the 
; arid the utter negligence bf theſe 
8 offices, as that upon which 
he rejecta and condemis the wicked. Who 
would not cultivate what; bie is fie, will 
make him lovely in the divine eye ; what in- 
deed muſt do fo, for it is an iinitation of his 
own goodneſs ? God doth not look upon the 
poor and affliied with a negligent and indif- 
ferent eye; misfortune and render 
no man lefs noticeable to him ; he judgeth 
not as man bficri doth. He knows the value 


of his own creation ; he knows what human 


nature is, ſtripped of all accidental advan- 
tages; the man, the good man, in any ſtate, 
will be the object of his favour arid delight. 
Let it then be our cndeavoiir, to have our 


minds fo formed, fo attentive to what is truly 
treſſed worth; that they may, in this reſpeR, 


be after the image of God, and bring forth 
Vor. II. H 
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19 Fiuits whach are to his glory. Let us culti- 

FI! eve, with-all care, thoſe kind affeQions 

. hich be will take fuch an honourable notice 
of, at the great day. | 


SERMON 


S ο’ v. 


IX attainable by 
all. 
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PALM xxxiii. and 18. * 
He faſhioneth their hearts alike cw 


6 Ge A $6 Ae, 
what reſpects the. individuals of the hu V. 
man kind are alike; as alfo the 
verſity among them, with which this kkenes 
is confiſtent. And having thus conſidered 
the-ſtate of human nature, in theſe relpetts, 

we proceeded to make ſomagpbſcrvations upon 

it; which I ſhall not now repeat, but go on 

to. add ſome others, which the time did not 
me then to lay before 

oy =p Crete Foul oo this, that 

Feeing God hath faſhioned the hearts of all 

H 2 individuals 


3 100 | 
Sum. individuals of the human fpecies, alike ; 
| 'V. plantingincach of them thoſe powers, facul- 
ww— tics and affections which are cflcntial to fach 


_  corature's principal happineſs; fo as that he 
| after, and attain to that end, 


« nature-or kind; we may hence infer, that 
he intended the fame great end of life, or 
chief good, for all of them. Theſe two, the 
together, becauſe, as we will ſee afterwards, 


| they are in nature, inſeparably connected; 


and it is not poflible that a being of infinite 
goodneſs ſhould frame ſuch a creature as man, 
for an ultimate end in life different from that 


might purſue 
and yet not attain to the higheſt happineſs he 


fuch cannot be the wor 


* 


Let u then, from the Ikeneſi of the hu- 


man heart in all the individuals, learn that 


the main end of ſuch a frame, and the chief 
pod of fuch a creature, is the fame in all of 

). "The fanſtnefs of natural and moral 
powers, the fameneſs of affeftions, the fimi- 


Larity of the capacities for actiom and en- 


Joyment, very plainly ſpeak this. As they 
| 1 x are 


— 
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— 
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of Sunn. of- diſcerning what he was mae . for; and 
inan ia to go on as a voluntary agents, eg 


8 


no man could miſs of it, that it ſhould ap- 
in the ſtrongeſt light, : that all who, 


left to the dictates of reaſon, if that is found 
to be-inſafficient. Now to this it is anfwer- 
very clear; and ſet it in the ſtrongeſt light. 
The powers which God hath planted im us, 
the power of conſcience teaches it plainly ; 
fo that no man who follaweth: conſcience, 
can poſſibly miſs the true end af liſe. Con- 
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cad and chief” goed n Wc. | 2 
evil; what is worthy, i we nr ten 
of us; conſcience cherks ud When N 
| 3 us when we do what is right; 
ſets before us worth and integrity, as "whit 
we ought, at any expence, to maintain ; com- 
mands us to give up all things which cole 
into cbmpetition with them; it points out, 
therefore, moral perfection; as the higheſt 
and nobleſt thing in human life ; and bids us 
reſt in this, and in the joy which we are fen- 
fible does and will attend it, as the very great- 
eſt thing we can attain; in other words, is 
our chief good and chief end. There is fo 
' myſtery in all this; every man who reflects 


{eriouſly, may perfectly diſcern it. — 
But when the purity and fimplicity of 
nature is loft, when the moral are 
weakened, when conſcience hath reſigned its 
- faptetmacy, nay, perhaps, in a pgreat*meaſare 
t its feeling, which is not ſeldom the caſe; 
when nature is loſt to all order, and converted 
into a perfect ruin, by neglect and inattention, 
by the prevalence of vile luſts and wicked 
courſes of life ; it is then no wonder at 'all, 
that the ligbt which is in men ſhould beconie 
darkneſs; and that they ſhould wander and 
miſtake in thoſe matters which ate the cleareſt 
and plaineſt. In truth, it is not ſubtile rea- 
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neſs of our maker, muſt neceſſarily have the 
following characters; it muſt be what every 
individual, who ſets himſelf in carneft to pur 
tos after u. may hope to attain ; 3 
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| (hit for the fake of which ell-things, ere 


joyment of which prove inconſſtent with it, V. 
ace to be given up ; it muſt be that, in which 
the mind perſectly reſts, and is ſatisfied ; and 
finally, it muſt be ſtable and durable as 
mind itſelf. Let us now inquire, what it's 
to which theſe character do all agree. - 
For the firſt, that it is what every indivi- 
dual, whe ſets himſelf in carneſt to purſue 
after it, may hope to attain ; I ſay, who car- 
neftly purſueth after it ; for, as hath been 
already obſerved, we are to attain to the 
chief end of life, not by the mere force of 


vantages, natural or | 
Creator hath furniſhed us with. As to this 


20 n 
de e have ne the fame chicf-end, they 
V. ate dete fac kind of creatures. Bur if 
wor they bave all the fine end, then furely it is 
what every individual may reaſonably hope to 
e 
Iutgly got off from. | 
COD a a att. ae 
ſome: things which” many | purſue with the 
greatalt. eagerneſs, cannot be our chief good. 
Great riches, great authority, and power, ele- 
gance and refinement in the joys of ſenſe; 
theſe, things ſome men, according to their 
different taſtes, ſet ſuch a value upon, as to 
think; life nothing without them, and, to all 
appearance, would as ſoon ceaſe to be, as to 
live deprived of them. Now, ſurely, theſe 
cannot be the chief good of the ſpecies ; for 
| the greateſt part of the individuals have no 
opportunity of-attaining to them; they are 
in circumſtances which cut them off from all 
hope. They bave been, and always will be, 
in a ſtate low and obſcure, poor and depreſ- 
kd... And, as many never can attain them; 
& 06.man 69 be fre (1 peak mw of fch 
as come into the world in a low eftate) that 
by all the efforts in his power, he ſhall ever 
_ arrive at them. He may have great capacity, 
W 
the 
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end and chief goed of man, fc. ' ane 3 
the utmoſt in it, and yet all a nτ e ' 7 
nat, inſure Bim of : From which it is . 

plaip, the Creator did. not inten. him, for any" 

ſuch thing, as the end of his being: But this 
is ſo obvious, thet ic doth not,popd mark the 


luſtration. 
Secondly, the chief gagd and 


higheſt 5 
of life, is that for the ſake of which all things 
inconſiſtent with it, are to be given up. This 
is the rule by which all men dire& themſelves 
in the purſuit of that, be what it will, which 
their hearts are ſet upon as their principal aim. 
So, the covetous are diſpoſed to do any thing, 


to ſuffer any thing, by which, their wealth 
may be increaſed. 


The man, likewiſe who. 
is a flave to the luſts of the fleſh, will facri- 


fice all to the gratification of them. And 
what will not the ambitious do, what will they 
not ſuffer, DOR RAIN | 
ſelves to the higheſt ſtations? Now, this is 
as it ſhould. be, upon the ſuppoſition that the ' 
error, and ſurely a , moſt fatal one. But ig 

there no way of being ſafely directed to that 

which is really the higheſt end; and for the 

fake of which, men are perfectly right in 
giving up all things inconſiſtent with it? No 
doubt there is, if we will bat liſten to the 


1 


III ” 

1, with reſpect to 
We fee men who can be and are quite con- 
| Into what moderate bounds will hardy tem- 
perance bring the ſenſual pleaſures and joys ? 
So that men ſhall be quite caſy, nay happy, 


high ſtation ; 


cool dif. 
tending to the dictates of nature, can be quite 
indifferent as to 2 moral character, to virtue, 
to what is worthy, and decent, and fit in life, 
and above all, from the approbation hy 


_. with the greateſt cagerneſs purſued, in ume 


—_ deuiclief ein, &. 7? 
maker? Again, we fee that what men haveSzam. 3 


ſtages of life, in others, they became quis 
indifferent to, or perhaps conceive an averſion 
againſt it ; fo that what was once their idol, 
becometh now their abhocrence. But who 


in reflecting 


or power, even the higheſt 
the wealth of the Indies, 


lent 
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man will give up his pleaſures, his poſſeſſions, 

— —_— 
integrity; but will never facrifice his integri- 
ty to the purpoſes of pleaſure or gain: for he 
cannot do it, without being ſenſible that it is 
2 —“—d“ 
ned of his own heart. A 
But for a farther illuſtration of this, let us 
When we fee one man proſtituting himſclf to 
| an infamous vice, to gratify an outrageous 
„ paſſion; or when we ſee an eager defire, after 
1 any ſenſual or temporal enjoyment, to over- 
bear all honourable ſentiments and affeftions ; 
I that truth and honour, generofity and ten- 
dernefs, the love of one's friend and country, 
| duty towards God, and every thing elſe, is 
 . Gacrificed to it; or, if we fee any man's heart 
pP et upon any low acquiſition and enjoyment, 
as to be perfectly indifferent to every thing 
truly valuable. Let us then ſet againft this 
the character of a perſon, in whom virtue, 
in all its forms, appears with luſtre; in tem- 
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tence, perfeftly void of all truth, honour, 
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vices? Or whether he would not, Vs +. 1 
from this moment, rather ceaſe to be, than 1 
to exiſt in ſuch a wretched flate? The heart 
will immediately refolve this queſtion, and 
riſe with "indignation and -abhortence at the 
thought. With reſpet od: 6, 
——— Y 
vat to his choice, that. be thonks by = | 
meine viel detinp Mining. to 
its utter ruin; or in the moment” of refuſal 
ſhould ceaſe to be; let him fay whether he 
would not moſt certainly chooſe annihilation, 
rather than be guilty of ſuch an infamous 
crime.  'Continuance of being, wich foch 
guilt and infamy, be muſt ſurely regard ﬆ a 
curſe, as an intolerable burden. It is true, 
that no man can be put to ſuch a choice; be- 
eauſe men have only power to kill the body, 
but have no power at all over the foul; and 
what men loſe or ſuffer in this life, for a good 
_ conſcience, ſhall be compenſated in another 
world: Nor ſhall any man ſerve our gracious 
ſupreme Lord for nothing ; or ſuffer for him, 
ſo as to be a final loſer. Yet, at the fame 
time, it is certain, that if no future ſtate or 
_ retribution were to be ſtill the caſe 
Vor. II. 3 would 
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his ſervants, (for all theſe things are to go 
together in the preſent argument) I fay, we 
fee that theſe are the higheſt attainments in 
our power; and for the fake of which, all 
. A. — 
1 WOE 
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Now, as in all 
neceſſary to true 
they exceed 
deeply by 
things wherein 
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we know the tiled 
— 1 of B, as will 
perfectly tatisfy ; being of the nobleſt kind, 
and in the higheft degree, of which we have 


* 2 in the enjoyment of 
which, 


mn 


complete their 


72 


— 
as men and chriſtians; and of all the diſchy. 
pline in which we are trained up; and all 
the providences of God towards us. 
. But, O miſcrable . perverſion of mind ! 
miſerable darkneſs and prejudice ! by which 


we are fo much ali 
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F. bey dre, by no ines, our hipbeft aim, or 
2 + WI ghd chief gend! What then is this 
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n of the inn moral feelings; which 
d ne do de attained, 1 hall endea- 
dour , in kying before you ſome other 
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3 wiſcin ſome men have a | 


e natural  abilitics, than others ; 
Smear arc favoured with a divine revela« 
tion, tbove othets; and this is one of the 
greateſt” advantages ih the pteſtnt tate of 
thivgs hich can be imagined. The mean - 
dat al! muſt attain to the 
cle oe and higheſt end by the fatne fe 
r 


end of life, auf Ge proper nnd cortabty tntaite 
Of attaining it; not perhaps having any clear 
ideas of fach matters; yet theſe very perſons, 
by following nature, and ſubmitting their 
conduct to conſcience and to the laws of God, 
ſhall take the very fame method in conducting 
life, to which the cleareſt reaſon, and the 


| by which the ends of it are ob- 
tained, muſt be the ſame in all. Some men, 
it js. true, from the advantages of a natural 
complexion, from ſweetneſs of temper, and 
calmneſs of paſſion, need diſcipline much leſs 
than others; or may be fo favoured by divine 
communications, which we are affured, hath 
been ſometimes che caſe, as to be raiſed much 


above the common rate of mortals, and the 


It will now, it is hoped, not be an unpleaßfng 
or unprofitable entertainment to our thoughts, 
io take the view we propoſed of that diſcipline 
and government by which we attain our high- 
cit perfection; and of the progreſs men natu- 
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— Chad = perfon always partie the amluacy 
af that paſſion or defire, which to 


the beaſts of the ſield? But we find a power 
given us by our maker of refiſting paſſion, of 
pending 


not reſtrained ; if thoſe which are of an in- 


ferior kind, are not ſubordinated and ſubject- 
ed, to ſuch as are of an higher nature, and 
more important. Thus it is we become the 
ſubjeds of diſcipline, and are capable of a. 
ing from counſel, from principle and a ſenſe 


of right; . capa- 
ble of acting as men. | 


we 


1 —— 
We therefore here find the firſt 


Santa. 
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of what is virtuous and praiſe-worthy ; when VI. 


or defire, univerſally, or do not follow them 
the full length at which they aim ; but, be- 
fore we to action, call them to an 
account, in order to judge whether the pre- 
ſent tendency of them is agreeable to reaſon, 
and conſcience ; and if it ſhould not be found 
fo then abſolutely refufing to comply: laying 
this down as a maxim in conduct, that no 
paſſion or defire, however importunate, ſhall 
be gratified, if reaſon and conſcience condemn 
it; upon this principle, reſiſting inclination 
in its greateſt height, with inflexible refolu- 
tion and ſteadineſs. Upon which occafions 
of preferring what is fit and fir to what is 
at preſent defirable, and fo of denying our- 
ſelves, when we hav: ated our part aright ; 
we ſhall have a moſt ſenſe of honour, 
in the victory obtained over ourſelves, and of 
having pleaſed our maker; whoſe intention and 
will it is, that we ſhould prefer what is right, 
to all other confiderations. But I need not 


enlarge on this, every man of real worth muſt . 


be inſtructed in it, by his own experience. 
In the fame manner, when the mind feels 


2 preſen reluctance againſt what 
"06; eg. qt nk ce ba 


9 here likewiſe, virtue 


we do not follow the folicications of paſſion 


1 nn 55 
SNN. i proved, and the firength of our fenſe of 
+ VI. what is right and honourable. Againſt fuch 
” © reluftance we are to ſtrive with all our might: 
| and immediately ſet about doing our duty, 
in ſpight of ourſelves, that is, of the preſent 
reluctance we feel. Thus making it our im- 
moveable reſolution in acting, or not acting. 
to approve ourſelves to our own reflecting 
thoughts, to our conſciences, however preſent 
inclination may be contradifted : For in ſuch 
caſes, paſſion and inclination were made to be 
controled ; conſcience and the ſenſe of right, 
to have the dominion in our conduct. 
| But to proceed, the mind is fo formed, 
that not only there is a power in it to ſuſpend 
preſent action, to call paſſion and defire to ac- 
count. and to refiſt them when irregular ; but 


Who doth not know, who hath not obſerved, 
that the humours and paſſions of a child, by 
governable; and that by diſcipline and re- 
 ftraint, they become more modeſt, and go- 
vernable? Juſt & it is through the whole of 
life; an habitual unreſtrained indulgence of 2 
paſſion, gives it a power which ſcarce admits 
control; whereas, frequent exerciſe of ſelf- 
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15 IS Means by which the bigheft end 
Sena. judice and wrong bias, will de 
VI. with cordial affeQion, to embrace the glorious 
— In this manner as ſhews, 
we may greatly influence our defies and aver- | 
fions with regard to our fellow-creatures, and 
other objects; ſuch as even the manner 
of doing things, the mien, geſture and the 
like; ſo that what we have formerly unjuſtly 
admired, ſhall become our averſion; and 
what we have unreaſonably diſliked, ſhall be- 
come lovely and pleafing. Wonderful is the | 
effect which frequent ferrous communing 
with our own hearts will have, in theſe re- 
ſpecs ; and that fame diſcipline, and labour | 
with qurſelves, will not be in vain, in mat- 
ters. of the higheſt importance. | 
But then, it is ſuppoſed that a perſon who 
entereth into fuch a diſcipline, with a full 
purpoſe to anſwer the ends of it, will be 
: cCeonſtantly attentive to his own temper and 
2 conduct; that he will not only think, and 
deliberate ſeriouſly, before be acteth in any 
matter of 1 but that he will give 
room to conſcience, the divine vicegerent in 
his boſom, to call his paſt actions, from time 
to time, to account; that he will with im- 
partiality liſten to its fu be pleaſed 
with its commendation when he hath done 
right, more than with the applauſes of all the 
world ; and receiving meckly its rebukes, | 


when, 


Aman nature may be attained.  — 235 
3 inſtance, he knoweth - be doth SEAN 
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oy before 4 
fault; care ſhould be taken to x37 it 
aggravations of it, and 

2 remorſe, how- 
the fa, wit 


hencem of what 
evil, and a hg ere a 
more. That is that repentance of @ godly 
fort, which needeth not to be repented of ; 
which is the natural means of attaining to 
reformation of life ; and without which in- 
deed, little progreſs in virtue is to be expected. 
Farther, when men perſevering in ſuch 


degrees, contract habits which are good, 
and which give great ſtrength to the wor- 
thy affections, and to conſcience. Every one 
knows the power of habit : it is, in truth, 
very great, and juſtly termed a ſecond nature: 
it will make things, at firſt very diſagreeable. 
not only ceaſe to be fo, but render them de- 
lightful; it will fo engage the mind, that 
men cannot be eaſy out of the accuſtomed 

| traces 
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» ccemſelves, do thoſe 


Means RY which the bigheft end 


prevail, that men” ſhall, i to 
things to which they have 
rr 
it takes place, in almoſt all things, and in all 
perſons. Now, there are moral habits as well 
as others; and one would think that where 
they are on the fide of pure genuine nature, as 
undoubtedly they are gn the practice of virtue, 
there they ſhould be · the ſtrongeſt, and have 
the greateſt influence. Good men muſt know 
this from experience ; and thus by 
power of habit, that of conſcience is greatly 
ſtrengthened ; the bad and corrupt principles 
loſe their force, and are more eaſily ſuppreſſed. 
a perſon to go on thus, 
with the diſcipline of the heart, under the 
direction of conſcience, . 
confirmed by good habits, proceeding, with 
great and conſtant care, to correct what is 
amiſs, and, with that view, calling himſelf 
frequently to account, and exerciſing ſincere 
repentance ' for every inſtance in which he 
hath offended ; ſappoſe all this, I fay, and 
you ſee the tendency of ſuch a courſe, to a 
fixed love of virtue and delight in it; to a 
regular exerciſe of the good affections, to 
the utter ſuppreſſion of bad ones; to a ſtable 
conformity of heart and- life to the will of 


God; and to a reliſh for the pleaſures which 
% ; are 


thought and action; nay, it is ſeen 


the mere 
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above all others: in a8 . 
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yet ſtill it is, in ſome meaſure, neceſſary to 


all : It is, in a word, evidently appointed for 
the human race ; which ought to reconcile 
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encompaſſed by ſo great 


of witneſſes, let us lay afide every weight, 


deſpiſed the ſhame. Who was him- 
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and the fin which fo cg beſets ws, and run 
with 'panience the race ſet before us, hoking 
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tried it, do they ever appear to themſelves 
in ſuch dignity, as when, by the power of 
principle, and conſcience, they have reftrain- 
ed vehement defire and inflamed paſſion, 
thus maintaining their integrity in the time 
of greateſt trial? Do they ever appear to 
when they have given way to them? How 
pure the joy a man taſtes in having acted 
a worthy and honourable part! How great 


the pain and ſhame, which attend a conſri- 
; ouſneſs 


WM: — te bh ok 

| r 
| VE. deed the crown, the moſt illuftrious glory, 
E- 2 from the head, when men have fin- 
| ned; for no glory is like that of tried and 
approved integrity. Thus is the fight which 
is pleaſing to all judges of worth; and which 
ſhould. command veneration and eſteem, in 
every circumſtance : This raiſes that honour 
for a character in the heart, which is more 


and the objects of his delight. To him, the 
true votaries of virtue, and who urge their 
' way by religious diſcipline to the perfection 
of their natures, are the excellent of the earth ; 
they ſhall be. his, zz ihe day when be maketh 
. wp bes zewels; their names are written in heaven. 
Do but confider, what a ſenſe of honour merely 
bs capable of effefting in men of generous ſpi- 
rits; how, for their friends, their relatives, 
their country. it will engage them in the hardeft 


2 a 


ornaments of true virtue! No ſtate is fo con- 
temptible and vile as the former ; no ſtate fo 
reputable and glorious as the latter. What 
would not an ingenuous mind give for it, it 
it might he purchaſed by any temporal poi 
ſeſſions? And he that hath it in poſſeſſion, 
would he give it in exchange for all this 
world contains? This ftate bears indeed, the 
image of the divinity ; and therefore muſt be 
the moſt ſhining glory of our frame. It is 
conſequently of the utmoſt i that a 
| taſte ſor this ſhould be cultivated : and that we 
ſhould frequently think of the high dignity 


which crowns a virtuous temper and good life; 
of the pure joy which ſprings from it ; that 
a ſenſe 


Ar, & which the brghe | | 
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— 1 of no debate, that without 


of human nature may be attained. 189 
that our Creator cannot aſſiſt us, in the ener- Sunn. 
 ciſe of the powers and faculties he hath 


VI. 
ſubſiſtence in his power; and yet he can give 


us no immediate aſſiſtance, in the ſervices he 
calleth us to perform I this, one would think, 
cannot be believed. But if indeed, God will 
be with us, and affiſt us, we cannot then fail 
of ſucceſs in our endeavours to ſerve the true 
ends of life ; and to attain the ſupreme good 
of it : This is glorious encouragement. Who 
would decline to engage, when he knows 
that he hath God and right nature on his fide ? 

Let it be added, that the higher we advance 
may be in the practice of virtue, 


culties owing to? not certainly to any thing 
thing in its nature, laborious and painful ; on 
the contrary, it will always prove true, that 
the wyy of wijhm are pliner, and of 


as the ruined 
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forme actions which one may ſay a perſon of 
a purified fpirit could not poſſibly do? actions, 
in which, perhaps, for fome time of his life 
de had pleaſure? and what ſhould this be 
" owing to, but a higher ſenſe of virtue than he 
had before? to what but a new and finer taſte ? 
When this is once attained, the difficulties of 
a truly religious life will, in a great meaſure, 
vaniſh; and the moſt chaſte, and unmixed 


ations ; and we very well know theſe may be 


rectified : We fee that in a thouſand inſtances, 


they have been ſet to rights; and when this is 
once the caſe, all will be ſmooth and eaſy in a 


great meaſure, ſome extraordinary trials of life 


Are we notcertainthat a really good 


man would find the utmoſt reluctance in doir g 


a criminal and baſe action? nay that there are 


pleaſures, will ſucceed them. This is cer- 
tainly the caſe ; and known from experience, 
fo to be. 

Laſtly, there is in virtuous diſcipline, in 


" Keeping of the commands of God, a great 
and fure reward; a great reward even in this 
world, a much greater in the world to come. 
Here one might go through all the particular 
virtues, fuch as temperance, and fobriety, 


goodwill, 


* 


of human nature may be attained. 


ment, Cc. and ſhew that all of them tend 
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meekneſs, humility and content- SzRM. 
VI. 


to the health of the animal frame, to the 


peace and tranquility of the mind, to the 
pleaſure and happineſs of ſocial life; the very 
fame may likewiſe be affirmed of piety to 
God, of the love of him as manifeſted in re- 
ligious ſervices, and as a principle of univer- 
fal obedience. Nothing fo much tends to 
raiſe and elevate the mind, nothing ſo much 
to enlarge and invigorate the heart. But who 
doth not know all this? Who doth not con- 


feſs it? The great thing is to attend to it; to 


plant it deep in the heart, as the root and 
principle of virtuous action. 

But if the reward of virtue is great, even in 
this life, how much greater will it be, in the 
world to come! Where he who hath faſbi- 
oned our hearts alike, and who confidereth all 
our ways, will make the final diſtintion be - 
tween his faithful ſervants, and the obſtinate- 
ly difobedient ; appointing unto the former, 
eternal life, in the moſt perfect and happy 
ftate ! The ſeeds and principles of which life 


are planted in this world, in that holineſs 


and moral perfection, which is the neceſſary 
preparation for it. But I haften through 
theſe obvious things, and will conclude this 
diſcourſe with one obſervation upon the di- 


Vor. II. L verſity 


Means by which the higheſt end 


Sz nM. verſity of genius, temper, and talents which 
VI. is found among mankind ; and which was 


> particularly treated of at our entrance upon 


this ſubjeR. 

Although God hath faſhioned aur hearts 
akke, fo that every individual naturally hath 
all thoſe powers, and faculties, and affections 
which are eſſential to the ſpecics ; yet in men's 
tempers, and abilities, there is apparent a grear 
diverſity. This, as was ſhewed, hath a beauty 
in it, and is highly uſeful in focial life; to the 
well-being of which, very different ſervices 
and offices are required; as, to thoſe fervices, 
very different talents are neceſſary. Different, 
for inſtance, are the talents requiſite for coun- 
fel, from thoſe required for happy execution : 
Different again, that ſtrength of mind and 
courage, neceſſary for ſome ſervices, from the 
tenderneſs and delicacy of affection which fit 
men for others. So alſo the various endow- 
ments of the mind, fit men for the finer offi- 
ces; ſtrength and agility of body, for the 
more laborious. Now, nothing can be more 
happy for the individuals, nothing more pro- 
fitable for ſociety, than that each member 
ſhould be applied to thoſe ſervices for which 
nature hath moſt fitted him; and that he 
ſhould apply himſelf to cultivate thoſe powers, 
by which he is naturally diſtinguiſhed. If 
men are ſo happy as to be put into, or to 

| chooſe 


to point out to them a buſineſs in life, in 


thooſe for themſelves, this courſe, _— 


they miſcarry, or not prove eminently uſeful ; 
provided they apply themſelves to their pro- 
per buſineſs, with diligence. On the contra- 
ry, it is ſeen, when men go, or are thrown 
out of that courſe to which nature directs 
them, they rarely have much enjoyment them- 
ſelves, or are of eminent ſervice to the public. 
A very few there are; perhaps, ſo eminently 
endowed in all reſpects, that it would be hard 


which they would not ſucceed ; till, of far 
the greater part it will be found, that dif- 
ferent men are fitted for different ſervices or 
offices; and that eminent fucceſs chiefly de- 
pends on the proper application of their va- 
rious powers. A perſon may be well fitted 
for the contemplative life, who is no way 
qualified for the active: one may be fit for 
execution, who is but ill qualified for counſel. 
The fire and vigour of youth are ſuited for 
ſome ſervices; the gravity, experience, and 
coolneſs of age, for others. Now, all this 
we may apply alſo to matters of morality and 
religion; and may avail ourſelves of the obſer- 
vation, to find out in what manner of appli- 
cation we may be moſt eminent in virtue. 
There is certainly a natural caſt of temper, 
and qualities, which ought to be attended to 
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Sx nu. take thoſe methods which are moſt likely to 
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Means by which the higbeſ end 


VI. raife us toeminence in it. The love of God, 


ad of mankind, which are the 


great vitals 
of religion, though the fame in all; yet ſtill 
particular men, by the natural diverſity of 
temper and talents, are formed for eminence 
in ſome particular virtues, more than others. 
Some have originally a great tenderneſs of 
ſpirit, delicacy of affeftion, and benevolence 
of heart; now when true religion is grafted 
upon ſuch a temper, it cannot fail of being 
eminently fruitful in works of charity; and 
wiſdom will direct men to fall in with, and 
improve the natural turn, as the ſhorteſt and 
fafeſt road to attain the higheſt perfection in 
thoſe particular virtues, to which it points. 
Again, if there is an active turn of ſpirit, at- 
tended with hardy refolution, and patience of 
labour, and of ſuffering ; let this be hallowed 
by good principles, and the fpirit of chiſtiani- 
ty ; it will make a moſt manly and heroic ap- 
pearance in the day of trial, or when arduous 
labours are to be engaged in. And as this is 
the proper province for ſuch perſons to be dif- 
tinguiſhed in; fo on ſuch occafions, they 
have a peculiar call to exert their talents, by 
engaging in ſuch difficult ſervices, as others 
are leſs qualified for. So likewiſe, the turn 
to contemplation hath its proper province in 

matters of religion, — . 
e: 


of human nature may be attained. 


life : Here, by parity of reaſon, men are like Sr R Id. 
to become moſt eminent in virtue, and moſt VI. 


uſcful members of the body of Chriſt, by cul- 


tivating chiefly that particular turn of genius 
which is natural to them. Indeed, a finiſhed 
moral character cannot be effentially defective 
in any reſpect; and an integrity, or intirencſs 
of character, is declared neceffary to our ac- 
ceptance with God ; ſtill however, and con- 
ſiſtently with this, there may be a much 
higher eminence in ſome particular virtues, 
than in others; as undoubtedly, the way to 
that eminence is to cheriſh nature in its par- 
ticular tendencies; which at the fame time, 
will tend to help us on in other reſpects; as, 
in nature, there is a connexion among the 
virtues which conſtitute a good character; fo 
that our excelling in one inſtance, contributes 
neceſſarily to our progreſs in others, &c. 
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SERMON VIL | 
What is imported in glorifying God, 
and in what ſenſe the glory of God 
is to be the end of our actions. 


=! 


3 CorinTHh. X. 31. 


Whether (dereſore you eat or drink, or what- 
feev'r you do, do all to the glory of Gad. | 


SERM. HERE is nothing in which men need 
VII. clearer ideas than in matters of religi- 
Ln at nor any thing in which the underſtand- 
ings of men have been more confounded, for 
want of preciſion. And this confuſion has | 
not only had an unhappy influence in perplex- 

ing the mind, and in embaraſſing its ſearches 

after truth ; but has alſo, in many inſtances, 

greatly hurt men with reſpect to the conduct 

of life; and led them into practices, under 

the notion of religioa, which have been very 

abſurd and pernicious. Nothing is more evi- 

dent than that we can have no knowledge, 

where 
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Ice 


where we have no ideas; as alfo, that we nnd. 


cannot have certainty, where we have not VII. 
clear ideas. Accordingly, as no man will —v—= 


pretend to know, where he has no ideas, ſo it 
would be very happy for the world, if no man 
would profeſs to believe, or imagined he did 
believe, where he neither has, nor can have any. 
It muſt be, therefore, of great ſervice to reli- 
gion, ſo far as the practice of it is concerned, 
to think clearly, and to give diligence to acquire 
diſtinct apprehenſions, in matters in which we 
may attain to them. And as to that fort of 
phraſeology which is often uſed without any 
meaning, and wherein we really perhaps can 
have none, we need be in no pain about it; 
for, ſurely, it cannot hurt us to lay it aſide. 

I ſhall endeavour, in this diſcourſe, to ex- 
plain what is properly meant by glorifying 
God; a point in which, poſſibly, many may 
be at a loſs. For though this expreſſion, 
when underſtood ia a right fenſe, tends to 


ſuggeſt ſome of the moſt generous and wor- 


thy ſentiments, that can poſſeſs the heart ; 
yet we do not unfrequently meet with inftan- 
ces, in which men ſeem to have very crude 
and undigeſted, indeed, very abſurd notions 
concerning it. 

The Apoſtle, in the text, directs us whe- 
ther we eat or drink, or whatſoever we do, to 
do all ta the glory of God. He inſtructs us 

L 4 that 
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St. that this ought to be our conſtant aim, the 
VII. end of all our actions: And alfo that, with a 
view to this, we ſhould deny ourſclves the li- 
berty of doing things which, though they 
are law ſul and innocent, may, in certain cir- 
cumſtances be inexpedient, particularly, as 
they may bz an offence to our neighbours ; 
that is, as our example, while we do things 
we are convinced are lawful, may be a temp- 
tation to him to do the ſame things, though 
he thinks them unlawful; or, at leaft, has a 
doubt concerning them in his mind. This 
argument the Apoſtle largely treats of in this 
context: And we ſee the precept in my text, 
is the concluſion of the whole; wherefore, 
whatſoever you do, whether you cat or drink, 
do all to the glory of God; giving none offence, 
neither to the Jeu or Gentile, or to the Church 
cf Gad. 

Firſt then I ſhall endeavour, in this diſ- 
courſe, to ſhew what we are to underſtand by 
our glorifying God, or doing all things to his 

1 ſhall conſider, in what ſenſe the 
glory of God is to be the end of our actions. 

Firſt, what are we to underſtand by glori- 
fying God? a phraſe which occurs very often 
in the holy ſcriptures, and it will much af- 
fiſt our inquiries into the true meaning of it» 
to conſider the various ſubjects, characters, 
and actions, to which it is applied. But 


unworthy of God, to imagine that our 


in ghlorifying God, Se. 


way of introduction, be obſerved, that ſurely 
no man can imagine, that we can, by any 
action of our's, render the fupreme Being 
more glorious or more happy, than he neceſ- 
farily and eternally is: He cannot be more 
perfect, he cannot be more bleſſed. 

Conſequently, in the ſecond place, the glo- 
ry of God, with reſpect to his works, and 
as it may be affected by intellectual and 
moral agents, cannot conſiſt in his receiving 
from them, but in communicating to them. 
It is this only that is worthy of God, and 
which is indeed his glory. From him all 
creatures have derived being, with whatſo- 
ever powers and faculties they poſſeſs, and 
whatever happineſs they enjoy : Theſe things 
admit of no diſpute. 

Thirdly, we cannot but acknowledge that 
this phraſe of glorifying God, includes in it 
ſomething that is our duty to him, as the 
moſt excellent and glorious of all beings ; to 
whom we are indebted for all that we enjoy 
now, or hope hereafter. Our declaring God's 
glory, as it is often expreſſed by divines, con- 
fiſts in celebrating it in our praiſes, and ſhew- 
ing our ſenſe of it in our lives; of which I 
ſhall have opportunity to diſcourſe more parti- 
cularly afterwards. But then, it would be very 


of 
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VII, pits wa Wes bo Boe, are to him of any 
_ ; or that this ſhould be en- 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, by divine autho- 
— as the end of all our actions; as if God 
had delight merely in being celebrated by us. 
To delight in applauſe, only for the fake of 
applauſe, is infinitely too low for divinity. 
And, alas ! how little of God comparatively, 
do we underſtand ? How little of his glory 
do we fee? Incomprehenſible by the very 
higheſt orders of created being, how ſmall 
a portion of it can mortals comprehend ? 
How infignificant to him their worſhip and 
_ praiſes? ſurely, as their neglect of God can 
| do him no injury; fo he is not in any wile, 
| dependent upon their homage. 
But yet, in the laſt place, it muſt be utterly 
unnatural for-creatures endowed with under- 
ſtanding, made capable of ſeeing the inviſible 
things of God fram the creation of the world, 
of diſcovering his eternal power and Godbead, 
and thoſe high perfections that are every where 
diſplayed in his works; it would be utterly 
unnatural for them, I fay, to negle& this 
moſt glorious Being, the God of the whole 
world, the parent of their ſpirits, and of all 
good, their conftant benefactor, the ſtandard 


of all moral perſection, and therefore to all 
moral agents, the perfect pattern of their 
imitation. 


A. of his high perſections, and glory, and the 
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imitation. It is not 
miration, love, gratitude, and a ſenſe of ob- 
gation to imitate, ſhould ſpring up in their 
hearts; which affections are fitly expreiſed 
in worſhip, praiſe, and obedience. 

But now, to proceed to what is principally 
intended, I ſhall lay befote you ſuch paſſages 
of ſcripture, as may give us a full view of 
the uſe of this phraſe, glorifying God, as ap- 
plied in a variety of particulars; and then, 
make ſome obſervations upon the true ſenſe 
and meaning of it. 

And firſt, God is faid to be glorified, where 
he himfcIf, in his works, diſplays his fove- 
reign power, or other perfections. Thus he 
fays, concerning Pharaoh, Exod. ix. 16; And 
in very deed, for this cauſe have I raiſed thee 
up, for to ſhew in thee my power, and that 
my name might be declared throughout all the 


earth. In like manner we read xiv. ch. v. 4. 


of his getting to himſelf honour upon Pha- 
raoh, and his hoſt, when they ſhould be over- 
thrown in the red fea. The meaning of this 
is plainly, that his ſovereign authority and 
irreſiſtible might ſhould be made known. 
So allo in the cafe of Nadab and Abihu, the 
ſons of Aaron, when God had animadverted 
upon their impious raſhneſs in the moſt aw- 
ful manner, he fays Lev. x. 3. I will be 


Janttified 


$ 
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m them that come nigh me, and & 
e In the 
ee ſenſe God is glorified, by the manifeſta- 
tion of his wiſdom and goodneſs. Thus in 
the xlivth of Iiaiah, verſe 23d, Sing, O ye 
heavens ! for the Lord bath done it; ſhout, ye 
lower parts of the earth ! break forth into 
gung ye mountains ! O foreſt and every tree 
therein / for the Lord bath redeemed Jacob and 
glorified bimfelf in Iſrael ! And vi. and 3. And 
one cried unto another ſaymg, holy, holy, holy, 
is the Lord of Hoſts, tbe whole earth is full of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


their maker. Thus, in all acts of faith, of 
worſhip, and obedience, we glorify God. 
| Wee glorify God when we do what demon- 
ſtrates a ſtedfaſt dependance upon him, as a 


being infinitely powerful and wiſe and good, 
and fit to be the object of our truſt. Call 


pew 


Gad, &c. 
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thee and thou ſhalt 
And 1 Pet. iv. 16. Tet if any man ſuffer as 
# Chriftian, let him not be but let hams 
glorify God on this be,‘ As if he had faid, 
Let him act, with an undaunted heart and a 
chearful countenance, as one that does eſ- 
pouſe the cauſe of diſtreſſed virtue; and let 
him ſuffer for it, confident that he is acting 
a wiſe and prudent, as well as a dutiful part ; 
and depending upon the God whom he ſerves, 
for an abundant reward. You find this ar- 
gument purſued a conſiderable length, and with 
great elegance, in the cxiiith Palm, where 
the author ſhews the vanity of idols ; and 
calls upen men to truſt only in the Lord, 
who made Heaven and Earth. Their idols are 
filver and gold, the work of men's hands ; they 
have mouths, but they ſpeak not, eyes have they 
but they ſee not, they have ears but they bear 
not, noſes have they but they ſmell not, hands 
and feet but handle not nor walk, neither ſpeak 
they through their throat ; they that make 
them are hike unto them, and fo it every one 
that truſteth in them; O houſe of Aaron ! truſt 
in the Lord, be is their belp and their ſhield. 
And indeed, the ſenſe we have of divine 
power and perfection, is never expreſſed in 
ſtronger characters, or more affectingly, than 
when in the day of evil or calamity, or in 

the 


1 
the trouble, I will dauer Sansa. 
22 + Aug Palm I. 15, 4 


you ſee in the caſe of 
Achan in the Hiſtory of Joſhua, ch. vii. 193 
when by the ſacred lot he was fixed upon as the 
perſon that had tranſgreſſed the law of God, 
Joſhua fays to him, My ſon, I pray thee give 
glory to the Lord God of Iſrael, und make con- 
ian to him, and teil me now what thou haſt 
dane, hide it not from me : meaning, that he 
ſhould, by an open confeffion, glorify that 
Being who ſees in ſecret, and from whoſe eye 
nothing can be concealed. 
But further, in all the homage and wor- 
ſhip we pay our Creator, we are faid to glo- 
rify God ; whoſo offereth praiſe glorifieth me. 
We glorify him when we folemnly aſcribe 
honour and glory to him. The ſcriptures, 
you know, are full of this; it is a very im- 
portant part of our worſhip, and the moſt 
natural exprefſion imaginable of our ſenſe of 
But there is ſtill another method by which 
we glorify God, in the moſt ſubſtantial man- 
ner; namely, ſubmitting to, and obeying 
him. John xv. 8. Herein is my Father gls 
e 
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my Hei 
ſolemn prayer 
rified thee on earth, I have finiſhed the work 
thou gaveſt me to do: To this purpoſe alſo 
our Lord ſpeaks, concerning the glory to the 
divine Being that ſhould ariſe from the good 
works of his diſciples ; let your light ſo ſhine 
before men, that others, ſeeing your good works, 
may glorify your Father which is in Heaven. 
And the Apoſtle Paul in x Cor. ch. vi. after 
he had ſtrictly prohibited the pollutions of the 
fleſh, and enjoined purity of behaviour, adds, 
therefore glorify God in your body, and in your 
ſpirit, which are God's; meaning, that by 
maintaining our purity we do honour to God. 
And Rev. xv. 4. Who ſhall not fear thee, O 
Lord! and glorify thy name, for thou only art 
holy ? And fo in 1 Pet. iv. 11. If any man 
Heal, let him ſpeak as the oracles of Gad; if 
any man miniſter, let him do it as of the ability 
which God groeth ; that God in all things may 
be glorified. But it is not neceſſary to mention 
the many other paſſages to this purpoſe : For 
it is plain that, in the ſcripture ſtyle, we are 
ſaid to glorify God, when in our conduct we 
ſhew an humble and ſubmiſſive regard to 
him; and imitate his glorious perfections; 
God is likewiſe faid to be glorified by the 
obſervations that others make of this ; while 
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rified, that you bear much fruit, fo ſhall ye & Sun. 
s. And xvii. 4. our Lord in his Vit 
to the Father, fays, I have gu- - — 
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Sans. they do honour to the God of Chriſtians; and 
VII. from the purity and goodneſs of their lives, 


Upon the whole, we ſee, that as the eſſen- 
tial glory of God confiſts in the unchangeable 
of his nature, his power and wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs; fo he is faid to glorify 
himſelf, when he manifeſts theſe perfections | 
to the intelligent world : And his creatures 
are ſaĩd to glorify him, when they do honour 
to him as a Being of ſuch perfections, in 
their faith, worſhip and obedience; which 
are the proper expreſſions of the ſenſe they 
have of the glory of God. 
It may be added, for the fuller explanation 
of the phraſe of glorifying God eſpecially as 
uſed in the Old Teſtament, that the Jews to 
whom God revealed himſelf, were encom- 
paſſed with nations that worſhiped idols ; 
deities that were the creatures of ſuperſtitious 
imagination; many of whom were ſu to 
be impure, and cruel; and in the worſhip 
offered to them, rites moſt barbarous, and 
moſt abominable, were uſed ; ſuch idolatrous 
worſhip therefore muſt be ſuppoſed to have 
had an unhappy and pernicious influence up- | 
on the morals of men. Now the great end 
of the Jewiſh religion was to make known | 
to men the true God; and to eſtabliſh it as | 
a fundamental | 
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hiſtory, to ſhew an undeniable interpofition 


is taken to guard the worſhipers of the tree 
God from all kinds of idolatry, and to ſhew 


Wy nc pun. toit; and - 
power 


folly of men who worſhiped idols; and calls 
upon mankind to return to the worſhip of 
that God, who made all things, who declares 


world with abſolute ſway, and who has in- 
finite power and goodneſs, to hear and help 
his votaries. Nor is this argument only pro- 
tecuted in the Old Teſtament, in a very par- 
ticular manner, and with great ſtrength of 
reaſon, as of the greateſt importance ; but 
it is alſo not improbable that it was one, 
perhaps the principal end, of that train of 
miracles which are recorded in 'the Jewiſh 
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loniſh captivity, were on every occafion going 
after the Gods of the nations around them. 
Againſt this impious practice a great jea- 
louſy is expreſſed throughout the ſcriptures. 
And it is with an eye to this that glorifying 
God is fo much ĩnſiſted on; every worſhiper 
of the true God being called upon, and ſtir- 
red up to do honour to him, in oppoſition to 
the groſs and impure idolatry of the pagan 
nations : which honour was —_— 

| 


of the nature, and attributes of the Deities 
701 that 


his honour, and fo be of Ts. 
world. is is very much in - 
ſiſted on in the holy ſcriptures. Let your 
light ſo ſhine before men, that they, ſeerag your 


honeſt among the Gentiles ; that whereas they 
| Heal againſt you as evil dert, they may, by 
your good works which they behold, glorify God 
in the day of viſitation. And again, Wherefore 
alfo we pray always for you, that our God would 
count you worthy of this calling, and fulfil all 
the good pleaſure of bis goodneſs and the work 
of Faith with power, that the name of our 

| Lord 
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obſerver. 
udicious and impartial 
of every j 
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Sins. As on the other hand, If the fruit 


VII: * forth, inſtead of being righteouſneſs « 
mis rather gall and wortewoed; they will here 
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made it proſper in the world. It was owing 
to this ſpirit of primitive chriſtianity, that 
the moſt fierce and cruel fo far 
from deſtroying, were the means of 
promoting it. "And indeed, while mankind 
are not utterly loſt to the ſentiments of virtue 


the cafe, nothing will ever ſo work 
upon, and gain them, as an uniform regula- 
rity of life, and virtuous and good affections, 
the profeſſors of the true religion. 
But farther, that we may entertain ſenti- 
ments concerning the glory of. God, the moſt 
enlarged and generous; we muſt confider him 
a as 


and humanity, which never will nor can be 


| 
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as having originally framed a ſcheme, which Sane. 


he is every day, by the various methods of VII 
his 


carrying on ; in which his 
perſections are in the beſt manner diſplayed, 
and the greateſt poſſible good will be affected. 
This is the true glory of God. He will 
communicate to his creatures, all the happi- 
neſs that can be communicated, conſiſtentiy 
with his all glorious perfections; this renders 
his work honourable, and his praiſe everlaſt- 
ing. Now, in this ſcheme he has placed us, 
es moral agents in a double capacity. By 
our agency we become the means and inſtru- 
ments of our own, and others felicity : that 
is, by our acting a part ſuitable to the law of 
our natures ; a benevolent, and virtuous, and 
good part, we are capable of promoting the 
great defign of heaven with reſpect to our- 
ſelves and others. Now, furely, we glorify 
God, in the moſt important ſenſe of that 
word, when with reſpect to ourſelves and 
others, we do all that is in our power to pro- 
mote that end, which indeed conſtitutes the 
divine glory, and for which he made the 
world. 


It hes dec already ahftrink; that th as 


ry of God muſt conſiſt in communicating 
for he cannot pot 


Sun. rify him moſt eſſectually, atid anſwer: his di- 


VIE. vine purpoſe, when we purſue thoſe mea- 
e,, inthe condudt of life, which beſt pre- 


beſtow : we then beſt glorify God, when we 
fo live as to become the objects of his favour ; 
and capable of cnjoying that dignity and bliſs, 
and happineſs of his ſervants, in a ſtate per- 
ſect and everlaſting, is an illuſtration of di- 
vine glory, above all other things. 

So hkewiſe, with reſpet to others, we 
glorify God, when we do all in our power, 
to carry on this great and moſt 
ſcheme to its final completion. Human 
agency, though comparatively very inconſi- 
derable, may yet here be of great importance. 
Men in all ſtations, have opportunity of do- 
ing good; in ſome ftations indeed, of doing 
very great and laſting good to the world ; and 
to the cauſe of truth and virtue. How ho- 
nourable now, to have the power and oppor- 
tunity of ſerving ſuch an intereſt; of con- 
tributing to that divine ſcheme, in which, 
when completed, the glory of God will 
ſhine-with all its luſtre! It was in this man- 

_ heavenly father! And as he was worthy of 
AAing the chief part in this ſacred tranſaction, 

ſo 
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fo. is a ſtation-afigned him, of all the moſt SEXM- 


them acting his appointed part, in that great 
drama whch the Author of the univerſe ac- 
counts his glory : thus they anſwer the end 
of being ; and thus only do they glorify God. 
Nay, thoſe creatures in the world of life, 
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ourſelves and others, for that ſtate, in which 
God will be, to the utmoſt, glorified in bis 
Samts. 
I now proceed to the ſecond head, namely, 
In what ſenſe the glory of God is to be 
the end of our actions. Whatfſeever you do, 
whether you eat or drink, ao all to the glory of 
Gad. Glorify Gad in your bodies, and fpirits, 
which are the Lord's. And to the fame pur- 
poſe, the Apoſtle Paul, Rom. xii. 1. F beſeech 
you therefore brethren, that you preſent your 
bodies, that is, yourſelves, a huing ſacrifice, 
Baly, acceptable ta God, which is your reaſon- 
able 


telligibly, 
love of ourſelves pointed to the glory of God; 
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n 
- Siwke . trus ends of them: Indeed as the very ends 


VIE of our being, which they 
wn And it is 


are. 
impoſſible that our acting to ſerve 
theſe ends, as the true ends of being, ſhould ' 
be wrong ; unleſs the very frame of our na- 
ture is wrong, and thoſe aſſections of ſelf- 
from ſuch ends, are likewiſe wrong; which 
ſurely no man can imagine. 
But farther, it is impoſſible we ſhould glo- 
rify God, but by purſuing the tendencies of 
thoſe affeftions, and the proper ends of them: 
For our departing from them, would be re- 
bellion againſt God; and therefore a diſho- 
nouring of him. If we are diſpoſed really to do 
him honour ; it muſt be by purfuing the law 
of our own natures; by doing good, to our- 

ſelves, and others. And this will lead us to 
the true meaning of aiming at the glory of 
God as our end. It is evident that our being 
to do him honour, will determine 
us to fubmit to his laws, the laws of nature, 
and of revelation ; andit is equally plain, that 
if we do this, we muſt be worthy and happy. 
Now, as we have a variety of inſtincts and 
aﬀfeQtions in us, liable to great irregularities, 


> by'© regard to the 
divine glory, — 


or forbearing to do; never, I fay, will we 
find a ſafer way of direfting ourſelves, than by 
conſidering whether ſuch or ſuch an action, wil 
do honour to our maker ; whether it becomes 
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enn thee up all thoſe little 
VII. private intereſts and gratifcations, which are 


rnconffſtest 


with” inte and religions 6be- 
dience. 

— . 2 powerful 
mcentive to virtue. No motive more proper 
to work upon an ingenuous mind, either in 
reconciling men to the ſeverĩties of ſelf-deni- 
a, or making them a&tive and diligent in the 
of their duty ; It is, to ſum up 


Aud this leads me, in concluſion, to re- 
commend to you a ſpirit of zeal for the glory 
_ of God; 2 ſpirit becoming us as Chriſtians, 
as well as uſeful. Such zeal will 
be an excellent we from evil; it will 
point all the affections right, whether they be 
private or public ; and will give an additional 
ſpring to them. We know, moreover, that 
God will accept the ſervices done to him from 
it is, there can no principle be more natural 
to the human heart; nor any affection which 
— more rejoice in exerciſing, than 
that reſpect, and doing honour, to 
eminent worth. He is accounted very juſtly, 
of an abandoned and moſt corrupted character, 
| | who 
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Sands. that zeal is. often fond to dwell with a tem- 


VIE. per and life, which are far from doing honour 
. I fay, true zeal for what is, really, 


the glory of God, is greatly wanting. It 
ſeems indeed to have become an unfaſhiona- 
ble thing; and it is to be feared, in the con- 
ceptions of ſome men, even reproachful. To 
theſe there never wants raillery ready to be 
pointed againſt ſuch as ſhew that regard for 
their Maker, as makes them dare to be fin- 
gular; who can brook, with undiſturbed 
minds, any ludicrous or unfair light, in which 
ſurely, the more this is ſeen to be the diſtem- 
per of the age, the more ought the votaries 
of true religion to ſet themſelves againſt it; 
ever zealous to do honour to that facred 


reproach i 

Maker; things which betray an utter negli- 
gence of that holy preſence which is ever with 
us: nor is it cafy to conceive any thing more 
odious, and contemptible, than that ſpurious 
wit, which ſets itſelf in oppoſition to the 
divine honour ; or, which is the fame thing, 
to the ſteady undifſembled practice of real re- 
ligion 


in gloriſying God, Ge. 177 
Lgion and virtue. Nor can any man act a bet- SUI. 
ter part in life, than to give-theſe, on all oc- VII. 
cafions, the full weight of his intereſt and ex- 


is real indignity to that Being, in whoſe band 
their breath is, and whoſe are all their ways ! 
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SER MON VIII. 


The ſcripture doctrine of the media- 


— 


1 TIMO TH II. 5. 


Fer there is one Gad and one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Chrift Jeſus; who 
gave himſelf a ranſom for all, to be teſtified 


in due time. 


(and which, in the courſe of his provi- 


is daily carrying into execution) 
by the i ; 


ä 
The feripture dctrine of, &c. 179 
voluntary and moral agents, and capable of Bunk. 
obedience to laws, in the proper ſenſe of that ., 

word, acting from counſel, and defign, and 
choice ; endowed, by the Maker of all, with : 

aſffections adapted to the ſtate in which chey 
are placed, the relations in which they ſtand 
to other beings, and to thoſe ſervices in the 
Creation, which they are called to perform. 
Thus He who is the original fountain of per- 
ſection and happineſs to all, hath fo contrived 
general plan of the univerſe, that his 


which not only excite to acts of beneficence, 
| but render ſuch acts, when from 
real goad will, moſt pleaſing and grateful to 
their reflecting thoughts; to which thoughts 
beneficence will ever appear a moſt excellent 
thing. 

It is worthy our obſervation, that as far as 
we are acquainted with the intellectual and 
| moral creation, there is no creature in that 
rank, but who is capable of fome uſeful ſer- 
vice, of ſome acts of beneficence ; thus con- 
tributing his ſhare as a member of the preat 
community, and partaking in that happineſs 
which is annexed to the doing of good. 
6——— even thoſe of the very 

N 2 loweſt 


* The ſcripture dadtrine of 
Sanna. loweſt form, and who have the moſt fcity 


much more then are . high ſtation, 
of ſuitable abilities and goodneſs of diſpoſiti- I 
on, prepared for very great ſervices, and for 
diffuſing much happineſs around them! Theſe 
earth, and muſt reliſh the higheſt pleaſure. 
When we therefore turn our thoughts to 
the orders of being above us, it is eaſy to 
conceive there may be individuals, of the an- 
gelic kind ſuppoſe, of much higher endow- 
ments than any mortal; and who act in a 
much more important and extenſive ſphere. 
Still farther, when we aſcend above the an- 
gelic orders, we fee one, in whoſe peculiar 
relation to the Father of all, and in whoſe 
| glory 


glory and perfection 
velation only ; who is deſcribed as the begin- 


— the worlds ; by whom all things confiſt ; 
and who is the Heir of all things, and bead 
over them. By this divine perſon the good- 
neſs of God floweth out, in the richeſt abun- 
dance, to our world, and to the human race. 
In which reſpect, above all others, he is be 
brightneſs of the Father's glory, and the ex- 


by the facred writers (fo important, and the 
means of ſuch happineſs to the world) is 
perſectly ſuitable to the ſubſerviency above 
obſerved, of voluntary moral agents to the 
ineſs of others. In this ſenſe, then, the 
Son of God is the mediator between the 
Father and us, that by him we receive the 
greateſt, and moſt invaluable bleſſings. 
But farther, the holy ſcriptures direct us 
to confider the Son of God, our Saviour, as 
the mediator of peace and reconciliation with 
God, to whoſe difpleafure mankind were, 
by fin, univerſally expoſed ; and as the word 
is, in common converſation, often uſed to 
hignify a perſon who interpoſes to reconcile 
parties at variance ; fo the reconciliation of 
the world, at a fatal moral diftance from 
N 3 God 


ning of the creation of God; by whom GY 
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mediation of our Lord ; and ſhew how, as a 
means, the various parts he afted, anſwered 
theſe ends; and then make reflexions upon 
the whole, with a particular view to the re- 
thought greatly to embaraſs this ſubject. 

— Firſt then, briefly to hy before you the 
ſcriptural account of this matter. Now this 
account is as foilows : that mankind having 
univerſally perverted their way, and having 
been in a ſtate of moral darkneſs, guilt, and 
corruption; liable to the divine diſpleaſure ; 
it pleaſed God, in his infinite goodneſs and 
clemency, to ſend his only begotten ſon, to 
ſeck and fave them, from this ſtate: 
And, to prepare the world for the introduc- 


tion 


the father, he accordingly came into the 
world ; took our nature upon him, with it's 


language, be offered himſelf a ſacrifice for fin : 
ſhed bis blood for the remiſian of it; and gave 
hamſelf a ranſom for mauy. That he roſe again 
from the dead; and becauſe he humbled himſelf, 
and became obedient to death, even the death 
of the croſs ; therefore God hath alſo highly 
exalted bim; hath placed him at his own 
right hand; ſubjected all things to him ; 
made him head over ail, and gave him all 


even the father, that Gad may 
That we are to regard him as conftituted by 


bleſſed Saviour. And there ſhould ſeem no 
need of multiplying words to ſhew that this 
1s, in truth, a moſt amazing ſcene ; that no- 


great deſign; it may be obſerved ; 
| Firſt, that he was of the higheſt impor- 
tance to this end, as he became a /ight to the 
world ; that men might not fit in darkneſs, but 
have tbe light of life. Without light there 
can be no life: Accordingly, he gave the 
cleareſt and fulleſt inſtructions, and with the 
greateſt and moſt unqueſtionable authority: 


- 


Abe — re defivine of 


| Sent. Thus moſt cffeQually putting his diſciples 


VHE. into the only true way to falvation ; 


09 them from ignorance and darkneſs, from the 


bondage of ſuperſtition, and furniſhing them 
with thoſe principles, which are the fources 
of all that is good dud happy. 

" Secondly, as our bleſſed Saviour, the day- 
ſpring from on bigh, diffuſed that moſt glo- 
rious light, which of all things was moſt 
neceſſary to anſwer his great and good defign, 
of ſhewing men what they ought to do; fo, 
does his mediation ſuggeſt to them, ſome 
moſt powerful motives to obedience ; ſuch as 
are womderfully fitted to work on an inge- 
nuous heart. 
Herein, moſt remarkably, the Love of the 
Father towards mankind and his 
earneſtneſs for their ſalvation —earneftneſs, 
we may well call it, after our way of con- 
ceiving and ſpeaking ; becauſe fuch it would 
really be, in any being to whom ſuch a feeling 
may be properly aſcribed: and though the 
abſolute perfection of the ſupreme Being pla- 
ces him above the affeftion to which we give 
that name; yet there muſt be even in him 
ſomething analogous to it; ſuch a defire of 
an event, as determines him to do, whatever 
is to bring it to paſs: — I fay, this great 
work ſhews the earneſtneſs of the Father of 
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muſt be, at the fame time, a 


.grethon and guilt ; nor can any other reaſon 


Ne frjnpe dllrine of 


the 
OT ng 
by it to our mediator, that, through 
n 
come to us; is the moſt folemn teſtimony 
which God could give to mankind, of his 
regard to what is excellent and worthy : that 
nothing is, in his eſtimation, to be compar- 
ed to it; and that the higheſt honours, and 
happinefs, will always be conferred upon the 
greateſt merit. But then, it is not poſſible 
to conſider the matter in this light, without 
ſeeing that where ſuch approbation of and 
regard are ſhewn to exalted merit, there 
proportionable 
diſpleaſure at ſin : for, that penitents receive 
the remiſſion of it, by an authority confer- 
red as the reward of the moſt confummate 
merit, cannot but point out to them the 
diſpleaſure of the ſupreme Being, at tranſ- 


poſſibly be aſſigned, for their receiving par- 
don by ſuch a mediation : but this reaſon is 
obvious; it naturally, and neceſſarily enters 
into the mind, as ſomething analogous to 
this conduct, is familiar to us in the affairs 
of this world ; in which perſons of parti- 
cular merit are often honoured by ſuperiors, 
ſo far as that, by their mediation faults are 
* and favours conferred on 2 
w 


ay "hs 


the mediation of Chit coplaned. 
whom the ſaperior would 
ſentiment, that they had otherwiſe, no claim a.” 
to ſuch favours, or that they had deferyed dk 
il. 
And, undoubtedly, to beget in the minds 
of men a juſt ſenſe of the excellence of right- 
couſneſs and goodneſs, of God's love and 
regard to it ; and of the evil of fin, and his 
Uiſpleaſure at it, is one of the nobleſt ends 
which can be ſerved; and we fee it is a thing 


moſt difficult to be attained. Men may be 
convinced, by reaſoning, of both; but they 
cannot eafily be made to feel (nay this is, 
perhaps one of the hardeſt things in the 
world) fo as to determine them 
in their conduct. So that if the interpoſtion 
of our Saviour, and what he has done and 
ſuffered, hath a dire& tendency to anfwer this 


end, it muſt then be acknowledged as highly 


worthy of him; and furely, if it hath ſuch a 
tendency at all, nothing can be a means 
more obvious, nor fo effectual, When it is 


confidered, that particularly for this purpoſe, - 


among others, our bleſſed Saviour came, and 
ſuffered, and died ; it muſt, above all things, 
impreſs the mind with ſuch a deep fenſe of 
theſe moſt important matters, as our Maker 
would have us ever to retain. In fine, the 
ſum of the whole ſeemeth to be this, God 
will pardon the fincerely penitent ; but he 
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were intended to be conveyed to us. 
From what hath been faid we may 


they were the. moſt conſpicuous ats of our SEAM: 
Lord's conſummate merit, and by which is V+ 
was completed, and he was 2 
the Apoſtle obſerveth,' Heb. ii, 10. It be- 
are all things, in bringing many ſons and dag - 
ters to glory, to make the Captam of our fa 
vation perfeft through ſuffering ; and being 
made perfett, be became the author of eternal 
Salvation to all them who abey him. 
It · is our Saviour's conſummate unequalled 
merit, which, by the Father's good pleaſure 
and appointment, lieth at the foundation of 
all this ſcheme. And as the laying down his 
life was that act which did the higheſt ho - 
nour to the Father, and finiſhed our Saviour's 
merit, it is therefore ſpcken of, in ſcripture, 
as our ranſom, as the atonement for us, and 
in other ſuch expreſſions; all which ſrem to 
ſignify, that this laſt act of the ſcene was that 
which was moſt of all confidered ; and upon 
which our Saviour's exaltation as 4 Prince 
and a Saviour, followed. | 
Our bleſſed Lord tells us that be ſhed bis 
blood for the remiſſion of fin ; that be gave bis 
He a ranjom for many; and we are taught, 
that be offered himſelf a ſacrifice for fin, that 
be is the propitiation for our fins ; and that 
we are waſhed from our fins in bis A; 
with many other ſuch phraſes; ſome of which 


are : 
- 


ter, which it is not eaſy for us to know with 
certainty ; yet we are ſure it bears no fort of 
application to our Saviour ; who, fo far from 
periſhing in his death, was, as the reward of 
his ſubmitting to it, advanced to the higheſt 
and moſt important ſtation in the kingdom 
of God : wherefore, the facrifices under the 
law could bear no reſemblance to him, in this 
reſpect. We are alſo ſure that nothing can 
be pleafing to God, or do him honour, but 
what is morally excellent and worthy. 80 
that, though he was pleaſed with the facri- 
fices under the law, when they were offered 
with fincere hearts, and in obedience to him ; 
yet we certainly know, that he could not be 

pleaſed 


pleased with the blood of bullocks 
goats. That which rendered the death of V. 


by it. Thus obtained he power to 
forgive fin; and to be the author of eternal 
fabvation. Therefore, fo far is his death to 
be looked upon as a facrifice for fin, as there- 
by he obtained power to pardon, to proclaim 
peace and reconciliation to the guilty. And 
that ſuch illuftrious merit may be conſidered 
under the notion of atonement, will appear 
plain from a very remarkable paſſage in the 
book of Numbers, chap. xxv. When Phineas 
the prieſt inſtantly put to death an Iſraelite 
t a Midianitith woman into 
his tent, in direct and moſt preſumptuous 
tranſgreſſion of the law of God; I fay, when 
Phineas had put them both to death, this his 
zeal for the Divine honour was fo well ac- 
|  cepted of God, that he thus ſpoke to Moſes; 


the children of Iſrael {while be was zealous 
for my ſake among them) that I conſumed not 

the children of Iſrael in my jealouſy. Where- 
| Voz. II. 0 Jure 


1 behold, I give unto him my covenant | 
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VIII. / peace, and be ſball bave it, and hi feed 
ibu. even the covenant of an everlaſting 


| priefibord, becauſe he was zealous for bis God, 
and made an attonement for the children of 
ijrael ; who all of them, we ſee, reaped the 
happy fruits of this man's diſtinguiſhed zeal. 
How much more do we reap the fruits of 
our Lord's moſt perfect merit; whom God 
hath therefore crowned with authority to 
forgive us our fins; and to pronounce us, on 
the terms of faith and repentance, in favour 
with our Maker. 

The great thing to be attended to in this 
whole matter, is, that the greateſt honour 1s 
done to the Father of all; and to righteouſ- 
neſs, and true holineſs : Now this honour, 
certainly is the true intention of all facrifices : 
as it alſo is the intention which the authors 
of ſome ſchemes, with reſpe& to our redemp- 
tion by Chriſt, have profeſſed to purſue : who 
yet, by their explanations, without warrant 


from the holy ſcriptures, have laid Chriſtia- 


nity, in their ſenſe of that word, open to 
great objections, ſome of which ſeem unan- 
ſwerable ; by a miſtaken zeal for the laws 
and the juftice of God, explaining things fo 
as to make him appear moft terrible; as 
treating his offending creatures, in all the 
. 


point of jullification, meet with no clemency 
from their ſupreme Lord and judge, who 
is repreſented as exacting to the utmoſt ; they 
ſpeak, accordingly, of penalties, of vindictive 
juſtice, of equivalent vicarious puniſhments, 
of proper fatisfaftion to juſtice, and ſuch 
other things, rather after the manner of hu- 
man goverments, and human courts ; with- 
out properly attending to it, that this is not 
the way in which the Father of mercies 
proceeds with his frail offending creatures : 
Thus do they involve themſelves in inextri- 
cable difficulties ; till, however, profeſſing 
that it is only the honour of God, and of his 
laws, which is intended to be ſupported and 
Muſtrated. But it will be evident to all 
who ſeriouſly attend, that the ' ſtrong .figu- 
rative expreſſions of the New Teſtament, on 
which fuch human ſchemes of redemption 
are founded, were intended to be uſed in an 
alluſive, and not at all a ſtrictly literal ſenſe ; 
many of which, taken in ſuch a ſenſe, would 
lead us into the groſſeſt abſurdity. It is hoped 
the true meaning and defign of them. hath 
been already declared in this diſcourſe, name- 
ly, that God choſe to pardon penitent offen- 
ders, by the mediation of our Saviour, as 4 

O 2 moſt 


higheſt moral excellence and merit of our 
Saviour; at the ſame time, as a ſtanding 
memorial of his diſpleaſure at tranſgreſſion 
and fin; and that his counſel and defign 
was, to impreſs on the minds of men this 
ſenſe of theſe matters, as deeply as poſſible. 
Thus, though we know, from the light 


ſuch a degree, as we ſhould not have other- 
wiſe known. Let it be attended to, laſtly, 
that this particular end of the mediation, the 
ſuffering and death, of our Saviour, is never 
to be conſidered as detached from the other 
great purpoſes which are ſerved by it; ſuch 
as, 
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as, the confirmation and eftabliſhment of his 8 R. 
e VII. 
example, in human nature, of every —"* 
thing good and worthy ; the doing honour to 
| a ſlate externally low and afflicted ; with ſuch 
other things as are to be taken into the ac- 
count, in confidering the deſign of this great 
tranſaction, and in illuſtrating the wiſdom of it. 
Upon the whole, it will appear that the Goſ- 
pel of our Saviour, and his interpoſition, ac- 
cording to the counſels of divine wiſdom and 
goodneſs, are not only of infinite ufe by the 
diffucion of the true light of life ; but alſo as 
| they furniſh the moſt engaging motives to 
obedience, taken eſpecially from the love of 
God to mankind, manifeſted in his gift of 
Chriſt; and from the high honour and regard 
which is ſhewn to true righteouſneſs and ho- 
linefs, in this whole tranſaction. 
Let it be obſerved, i in concluſion, that when 
things are conſidered in this light, the great- 
eſt difficulties which have been thought to 
preſs the chriftian ſcheme, are removed; and 
the objections of its adverſaries admit of an 
eaſy anſwer. Thus there is nothing in Chriſ- 
tianity which is inconfiſtent with our natural 
notions of the divine perfeQtions ; or with the 
unalterable law written on the heart of man : 
True religion, conſiſting in the love of God 
2 
3 ty 
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Sz m2. ty, practiſed under a ſenſe of the divine pou 


0d, is the fame under all diſpenſations: And 


vernment, and with a diſpoſition to pleaſe 


the favour of God will always follow the in- 
dividuals who fincerely practiſe them, in pro- 
portion to the degree of purity, righteouſneſs, 
and charity, to which they have attained ; in 
other words, in proportion to the degree of 
their virtue ; it is that only which can render 
us pleaſing in the fight of our Maker; and all 
diſpenſations of religion, are, and can be, 
no more than means for accompliſhing the 
greateſt of all ends, namely promoting virtue, 
moral perfection, and the happineſs annexed 
to them. Now this is the whole intention 
purſued by all that our Saviour hath done, 
and ſuffered for us; all is a means of ſerving 
this great end; extraordinary indeed it may 
appear to us; but as extraordinary as it may 
ſeem, every wiſe man muſt acknowledge that 
the end hath a proportionable importance 
being indeed, the moſt excellent which can 
be conceived. 

But then, let it ever be our care that what 
our bleſſed Lord hath done and ſuffered, for 
our ſalvation, may have its proper weight and 
influence on our minds ; engaging us to for- 
fake evil, to love the Lord, and to work 
righteouſneſs : If it hath not this influence on 
us, it can be of no ſervice to us. We may 
conccixe vain and deluſive hopes, but all _ 

m 
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muſt yaniſh, as a dream when a man awaketh. SEM. 


Chriſt came to fave us from our fins; but VIII. 


the unalterable moral conftitution we are un- 
der, renders impoſſible. Happy they, who 
conſtrained by the love of God, and of Chriſt, 
and the other goſpel motives, give up them 
ſelves as the faithful fervants of God, and 
have it conſtantly at heart to obey the laws 
he hath given us; renouncing with indignati- 
on, whatever tends to render them diſloyal 
to, and ungratefully rebellious againſt him ? 
Happy, forever happy ſhall they be, in that 
glorious ſtate in which they have fellowſhip 
with Chriſt himſelf; poſſciling all that was 
intended as the end of his moſt beneficent 
interpoſition, and of all that he did and fuf- 
fered! And I beſeech you to confider, whe- 
ther any thing ſhould ſo much engage the 
heart of man, to a full, cordial, and reſolved 
compliance with the divine w il ; as this me- 
thod whi A the wiſdom and goodneſs of God 
have deviſed for our ſalvatian; againſt which 
there is, in reaſon, nothing to be objected ; 
but either that the principal particular end, 
which in this diſcourſe hath been inſiſted on, 
namely, the exciting in Chriſtians, the deep- 
eſt, and moſt powerful, and conſtraining ſenſe 
of the excellency of virtue, of God's regard 
to it, and of his diſpleaſure at fin ; that this 


04 particular 


not in the continued practice of them; which, 


Suns. particular end, I fay, was not worthy to be 
VM. ferved by ſuch means; or that the means uſed 
te not properly adapted to ſerve the end. 
Now, that fuch end is not worthy, or of im- 
portance enough to be ſerved by fuch means 
it ĩs thought no one will take upon him to ſay. 
It is, undoubtedly, the very greateſt thing 
which can be done for us, and abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to our ſalvation. Till we attain to a 
juſt ſenſe in matters of morality, and which 
concern our falvation, there is no real laſting 
good to be done in us, or for us; nothing 
will be right, till we attain to ſuch a ſenſe as 
will effectually mold our tempers, and deter- 
mine our conduct; and therefore, if it was 
fit for our Saviour to interpoſe at all for our 
ſalvation, and to ſuffer and die, it was fit for 
him to do it, that this particular purpoſe | 
might be anſwered. And as to the propriety | 
of the means to anſwer this end, let every 
man judge, whether any thing can equally 
ſtrike his mind, or affect his heart, as ſuch an 
aſtoniſhing manner of God's bearing teſtimo- 
ny of his regard and love to virtue; and his 
crowning it, in the perſon poſſeſſed of it in 
the higheſt poſſible degree, with ſuch fingu- 
lar and peculiar honour ; which manner of 
bearing teſtimony to virtue, does at the fame 
' fin; farther, let any man judge, whether 
* | e any 
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ebe mediation of Chiift explained. 


ſenſe of the earneſtneſs of the ſupreme Ruler, 


fin, and engaging them to the practice of true 
holineſs, that they may obtain falvation, as 
the mediation of our Saviour, by his appoint- 
ment. But, I ſay, may we feel the happy 
influences and effects of this amazing counſel. 
upon our own hearts! Let us re- 
flect, how deplorable that ſtate, which even 


the Son of God came to redeem us from, at 


the to himſelf of ſuch ſufferings, and 
of ſuch a death! Let us ſeriouſly conſider 
how glorious that ſtate, into which, at ſuch 
expence to himſelf, he introduceth us; and 
lay our hearts open to the conſtraining power 
of his love! It is not in 
tical inquiries into this ſubject that we are 
principally concerned ; but that we may an- 
ſwer, in the moſt effectual manner, the great 
defign of the goſpel; and that we may be 
faved, in the day of the Lord Jeſus. 
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SERMON IX. 


What the ſentiments of angels con- 
cerning our preſent ſtate may be 
ſuppoſed to be; and the motives 
which ariſe from hence to conduct 
life wiſely and virtuoully. 
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"Are they nat all miniſtering ſpirits ſent forth 7 


Sex, II is certain that our duty as the ſubjects 


miniſter for them who ſhall be beirs of ſal- 


vation ? 


of God's kingdom, and as the diſciples of 


—— Chrift, may be eaſily underſtood ; it requires 


no great depth of penetration to comprehend 
it, nor any great labour to find it out. And 
in this reſpect, particularly, we may apply 
the words of the Prophet Ifaiah xxxv. 8. 
concerning the way in which the redeemed 
ſhould walk ; That the wayfaring man, though 
4 fool, ſhould nat err therem. Agreeably to 


this, the Apoſtle Paul obſerveth, Rom. x. 6. 


The righteouſneſs which tis of faith ſpeaketh on 


this wiſe, ſay not in thine beart, wio ſhall js 9 


4 
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Bat what faith it? The word is nigh bes, 
even in thy mouth, and in thine beart ; that is, 
the word of faith which de preach, that if 
thou ſhalt confeſs with thy mouth the Lord 
Tefus, and believe in thine heart that Gad 
raiſed him from the dead, thou ſbalt be ſaved. 
And, as the knowledge of what is neceſſary 
to be believed and done, is eaſily attained ; fo 


alſo the great arguments adapted to engage 


men in the performance of their duty, lie 


in the acknowledged dignity and excellence of 
an holy and good life; in the innumerable 
benefits and advantages which are annexed to 
it in this world; in the favour of God which 
will always follow it; and in the aſſurances 
of a glorious immortality, as the ample re- 
ward in referve for the righteous. All theſe 


things are plain and obvious. But then it 


will likewiſe be acknowledged, that it may 
be very profitable to conſider in various views, 
the matters which concern our falvation ; to 
ſet them in whatever light they may moſt 
affect the mind; to weigh all circumſtances 
which tend to make any impreſſion, and to en- 
gage us to that which is good. Now, amongſt 
theſe, the light in which our behaviour may 
appear to the orders of being above us, does 


noc 


within a very narrow compaſs ; being found 


_ nog 
cend into keaven ? that in, to bring Cbrii dran 533M 
from above. Or, who fhall deſcend into the I. 

deep ? that is, to bring Chriſt up from the dead. 
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1 De ſentiments of Angels 
1 1 
I. je therefore, ſhall the preſent diſcourſe turn. 

That there are ſuperior orders of being; 

that there are angels, though to us inviſible, 
converſant alſo in our world, and concerned 
in its affairs; is plainly intimated in the holy 
ſcriptures. Concerning the exiſtence of ſuch 
beings, the light of nature, indeed, gives us 
no demonſtrative proof. Nor from what we 
ſee with our eyes, can we at all in- 
fer that there are ſuch orders of creatures, as | 
we do with the cleareſt evidence, from what 
we ſee of the works of nature, infer the ex- 
iſtence of an original intelligent cauſe, to | 
which we aſcribe all of them. But yet, when | 
we conſider that the intelligent principle with- 
in us, which is the ſubject of all our percep- 
tions, the agent that thinks, and the cauſe of 
all voluntary actions, is a thing quite diſtinc̃t 
in its nature from matter; though, in our 
frame and ſtate, unitcd to it, and exerting its 
powers by means of corporeal organs; all 
this conſidered, it is eaſily ſuppoſable that, EE 
as this principle in us may exiſt out of its 
preſent material frame, as well as in it; fo 
there may be other intelligent beings which 
never were, nor ever ſhall be, fo united to | 
matter. Befides, we ſhall be inclined to think 
that there may be really ſuch kinds of crea- 


ture, of a rank ſuperior to us, from what we 
fee in the various gradations of nature, in the 


— 
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lent in kind, and the loweſt, is dead unorgan- 


ble kinds; which have an forms» 
and grow from ſmall eds, many of them to 
very great bulk. But their life, however that 
word is uſed to expreſs their motion, and 
growth, ſhews nothing of ſenſation or action in 
it. Between the vegetable and animal there are 
certain kinds, which ſeem to partake of the 
nature of both. But then, from the loweſt 
in the animal kind, how many gradations are 


terial ſubſtance, endowed with ſuch powers 
and faculties as the human foul, and which 
may ſubſiſt independent of matter, what a 
glorious ſcene opens to the mind! how many 

orders 


orders of being beneath us. The leaſt excel-Sn nm. : 


ized matter: Next to that appear the vegeta. - 


— of foch creatures may 
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IX. Ss, telling ob fink —— 
cy, and power, and perfection, as exceed all 
our preſent conceptions ! For, who can think 
that the great ſcale, and gradation of being 
ends intirely in man, when we fee there may 
be ſo many orders of creatures riſing upwards 
ſuperior to him? If we look into the writings 
of the ancients, whether they ſtruck out the 
ideas of ſuch created ſuperior intelligences, 
from their own reaſoning ; or, by tradition 
derived from original revelation ; certain it is, 
they had notions of ſuch intelligences ; and 
aſcribed to their agency many things in this 
world. However, we ſee in the holy ſcrip- 
tures this matter is put doubt; we 
there have frequent mention of angels ; of 
various orders of them; of vaſt numbers; 


and we alfo fee, in ſeveral inſtances, that their 


power is very great: But what is moſt no- 
ticeable in their hiſtory, is, that as they were 
all made moral agents, the ſubjects of God's 
kingdom, and under a law to him ; fo while 
one part retained their purity, innocence, and 
loyalty to their Maker and ſupreme Lord; 
others, by tranſgreſſion, fell from the origi- 
nal dignity and glory of their ſtate ; became 
very guilty, and very miſerable; referved in 
' chains of darkneſs unto the judgment of the 
great day. But what is to our preſent pur- 
poſe principally, is to obſerve, that numbers 

of 


concerning our prefent flate, Ec. 2 


of 


evil, and ſuffering ; while the former, as the 
miniſters of God's kingdom, are repreſented 
as ſerving the purpoſes of his providence. So 
Pfal. ciii, Bleſs the Lord, ye angels! that excel 
in firength, that do bis commandments, bearken- 
ing to the voice of his word. Bleſs ye the Lard, 
all bis hofts ! ye miniſters of his that do his plea- 
fure. We read too, that The chariots of God 
are thouſands of angels ; and you fee, in the 
text, they are repreſented as mmftering ſpirits, 
ſent forth by their and our head and Lord, 0 
miniſter to them who ſhall be beirs of jalvation. 
As to the particular inſtances we have of the 
miniſtry of angels, in ſcripture, in executing 
the divine purpoſes, whether of mercy or 
of judgment, they are ſo many, and muſt be 
fo familiar to all who are converſant in fcrip- 
ture, that they need not be here mentioned. 
The ſcriptures indeed, from the beginning, 
are full of them: The names alſo of ſome 
angels are given us; and a particular account 
of the ſervices they performed. Sometimes 
they appearcd in the human form ; at other 
times they were inviſible; and no doubt it is 
in this manner they uſually perform the fervi- 
cesto which they are appointed. However, if 
we believe the accounts given us in the holy 
ſeriptures, we muſt be fully ſatisfied that they 

are 
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angels both good and bad, are converſant SBRM. 
in our world. The latter, by divine permiſ- IX. 

ſion, are repreſented as the authors of much _ 
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| The ſentiment of Angels 


Sankt. . are at - 
"IX. tentive to the affairs of it, and are employed by 


wor providence, in conducting of them. And that 


we do not fee them with our eyes, is no reaſon 
at all why we ſhould-not believe the reality of 
their preſence among us; and that many events 


are brought to paſs by their means. 


It may be then of ſome uſe, to conſider 
what thoſe bleſſed ſpirits may be ſuppoſed to 
think of us; how they regard our ſtate and 
affairs, our pleaſures and pains; eſpecially 
when it is confidered that, in a little time we 
ſhall be diveſted of theſe groſs bodies, and 
placed in a ſtate like theirs, in this reſpect.— 
I fay, this confideration may be of uſe to us : 
For affuredly, if we could fee, with our bodily 
eyes, theſe miniſters of the divine kingdom 


_ converſant among us, beings of ſach excel- 


lent power and dignity, of ſuch ſpotleſs pu- 
rity and goodneſs, in a particular manner alſo 
friendly to mankind ; — if we thus faw them 
in our folitary walks, or in our aſſemblies, we 
ſhould think great reſpect and reverence due 
to them; we ſhould labour to approve to 
them our ſentiments and our conduct. Now, 


if they are really amongſt us, though the 


owe them ſuitable regard. One would think 
that natural diſpoſition to act with decency 
before our fellow creatures of the fame ſpe- 
cies, and to endeavour to. approve ourſelves 
to 


to think that he is eſteemed and beloved by 
thoſe who are in a rank high above mortals, 
and it muſt be a vety natural incentive to him 
to be and to do good. But farther, when we 


which it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe thoſe pure 
ſpirits always have; it will at preſent appear 
proſitable to us to think to our ſelves what 
theſe ſentiments are ; or, which is the fame 
thing, how we ſhould judge and be affected, 
in their rank, and their ftate. 

Vox. II. 1 1 


err 
2 rr 
what chearfulneſs perform the ſervices and 
good offices towards him, which they receive 
in charge, as the inſtruments of divine pro- 
vidence in trainin him up, through the diſ- 
cipline of mortal 1: 8 in which 
he ſhall be more upon a level with themſelves, 
and their eternal companion? What 
likewiſe, muſt they take in the converfion of 
a finner to the paths of truth and righteouſ- 
neſs, and in every acceffion to the family of 
God? Thus our bleſſed Saviour teaches, that 
there is joy in the preſence. of the angels of 
God, over one finner that repenteth. All the 
various 


ronterning our freſens fare, Oc. 
various fteps by which men grow from the 
| beginnings and infancy of true virtue and re- 


in their eye ; as every falſe ſtep, every devi- 
ation, muſt be offenſive and grievous. All 
the inflances of religious and virtuous felf= 
and inclination, in which the former obtaineth 
in which men have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
as friends to God and goodneſs, muſt give 
queſtionably, is the only valuable diſtinction, 
in their eye; and with which no other en- 
dowment is to be compared. But this need 
not be enlarged on; for if theſe pure and 
good fpirits are at all converfant among us, 
it is evident that thus they muſt be affected, 

But now, let us alſo imagine what their 
ſentiments muſt be concerning other endow - 
poſſeſſed of, who are utter ſtrangers to true 
virtue, and in whom the love of God and of 
goodneſs have little or no place. What a 
authority, make amongſt mortals ; what low 
obeifances, what marks and of de- 
their fellow-creatures who arc in their power? 

Pa What | 


Sn nz. 


— maturity of it, miaſt be pleafing "® 


Suns. What ** 
meet with what attention, from vulgar minds, 
3 


and reality ! Nay more, _—_ 5 
düſtinctious continue for ever, yet would they 
_ value in the eyes of the angels 
be of finall a 
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God; but now of how much ſmaller, . 


ſee that in a very little time the 


fon ſhell be deprived — vn 


eſt of mankind, go down to the duſt, where 
all diſtinction, of this fort, is loſt for ever. 
And how muſt they look down upon thoſe un- 
happy creatures, whoſe breaſts ſwell, whoſe 
imaginations are intoxicated with ſuch page- 
antry! How ridiculous muſt the buſtling of 
mortals, the inceflant labours of head and hand 
to obtain ſuch diſtinctions, appear in man, who 
is 4 warm, and the ſon of man who is a worm ? 

Again, what can they be ſappoſcd to think 
of the toils of the avaritious ? toils inceffant, 
and which know no bounds? When men, 
who can need no more than food and raiment, 
yet have their whole hearts and active powers 
engaged, in adding fum to ſum, merely for 
the fake of holding and and not at 
all for uſe! loading themſetves, as the prophet 
ſpeaks, with thick clay; or, at beſt with what 
becomes a more dangerous idol to them, than 
any golden calf could be ; and often proves a 
ſnare and curſe to their deſcendants as well as 
to themſelves! In acquiring, and in hoarding, 
the ſons of miſe ry labour out their days: but 
quite inattentive to the true of hu- 
man life, for which they were ſent into the 
world. Nay further, by thus withholding more 
{han it meet, they fadly violate thoſe laws of God 
* 


2 | | 
San. arc laid under obligations to give for the relief 
XIE. of fuch. as are in want. And, very probably, 


The ſentiments of Angles 


few there are of the fordidly covetous who do 
not break through the rules of common juſ- 
tice, as well as thoſe of generofity and com- 
paſſion ; either wronging or defrauding their 
neighbours as they have opportunity, or op- 
theſe who are any way in their power. 
You bleſſed ſpirits, with what indignation muſt 
you be ſuppoſed to look down on human life, ſo 
conducted! Upon human powers and faculties, 
ſo proftituted ! how little fignificant that pro- 
perty, and thoſe poſſeſſions, whoſe only uſe 
muſt terminate with the ſhort courſe of mor- 
tal life; having no relation to a man's ſtate 
hereafter, farther than as the good or bad uſe 
of them, in this world may make that ſtate hap- 
py or miſerable ! 

Again, to mention but ane other inflance, 
how muſt theſe ſuperior ſpirits look down on 
the character and conduct of the vol 
who live only or principally, for the fake of 
ſenſual pleaſure ; which is the divinity they 
ſerve, and their portion and chief good under 
the fun ! Nay, all men of a liberal and gen- 
erous taſte, look with contempt upon this 
character; and, in truth, to the diſcerning, it 
can never appear other than infamous and con- 
temptible. In what a light then muſt they 
ſee it, who are placed above the ſphere of ſen- 
ſual joy entirely? God has planted appetites in 
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concerning; cur prefent fate, "&c. 
3 
— I. Theſe were intended rot 
to put men upon ſupplying the neceffiry 
demands of nature ; but to miniſter to our 
delight, to ſweeten life, and render it comfert- 
able; and all acknowledge that the gratifica- 
tion of natural appetite within the bounds of 
temperance and virtue, is perfectly innocent; 
not only ſo, but to enjoy the gifts of divine 
bounty with chearfulneſs, may be called an 
＋ of gratitude we Ao and of 
being pleaſed with his adminiſtration ; 
—_— _— COOL CY and luxurious 
men to tranſgreſs the laws of tem- 
em — proſtitute and debaſe 

e pollute themſelv 
ä vices of ſenſe, — = 
become a reproach to the rational and moral 
nature; and, while they act a ſhameful part, 
act, at the ſame time, a ruinous one. When 
we confider, how ſuch a courſe of life muſt 
appear to the beings above us, it muſt be at 
3 Aomn gd {mere which our Cre- 


they couk! have no place as all in our frame, 
ow, to make that the object of our chief 
attention, and our chief good, which is in its 
own nature a monument of our weakneſs, is 


P4 undoubtedly 


concerning the profent Bate, Ee. 


ere apps- Grunt 


tite be little attended to ; its gratifications, X 


eite ſo much of our care or of our joy. 

Let us now, on the other hand, imagine 
how a ſufferring and calamitous ſtate muſt 
appear in the view of theſe ſuperior beings. 
That they are good and friendly to mankind 
have a knowledge of the diſtreſſes of man- 
kind, there is no reaſon to doubt: But then 
as we cannot conceive that creatures entirely 
unembodied, (if that be really their caſe; 
which however ſome very wiſe men have 
greatly queſtioned) can have any ſenſe of what 
— 1 ſo their ſympathy with us, 

be ſomething exceedingly different from 
— — bo This fym- 
pathetic affection, to anſwer its end, muſt be 
ſtrong ; and we know it is in ſome caſes at- 
tended with very great pain: inſomuch that 
the ſympathizer, were the thing poſlible, 
would be very glad to transfer the pain from 
the ſufferer to himſelf. In ſuch caſe, though 
it is hard to imagine that theſe pure and hap- 
py ſpirits have any ſuch pain as we feel in 
ſympathy, yet they may, and no doubt, do 
feel a tenderneſs and ſuited to their 
ſtate ; and ſuch as is not inconſiſtent with the 
— et * 


now leſs eſteemed, will by degrees ceaſe to - 
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| The ſaſſerings of good men for inftance, in 
. the cauſe of truth. and virtue, muſt be matter 
er plealing jon to them ; and ſuch 
ſufferers themſelves, objects of their high de- 
light : For this is, in truth, the moſt honour- 
able and illuſtrious light in which human na- 
ture can appear; and they well know that 
theſe light afflictions, which are but compa- 
ritively for a moment, work for the ſufferer 
glory : So that while they compaſſionate what 
good men endure ; yet they mult be ſuppoſed, 
at the fame time, to rejoice on their account, 
and ta have a clearer view than men can have, 
of the crown, of righteouſneſs which is in 
reſerve for virtue. So likewiſe, all good men 
who ſuffer in the common calamities and evils 
of life, while they do honour to their Maker 
by a meek reſignation to his will, and a con- 
firmed patience, muſt be objects of delight 
to theſe good ſpirits: For ſuch excellent and 
conceptions of God's government; of the 
wiidom, and righteou ſneſs, and goodneſs of 
his adminiſtration, as perfectly to acquieſce in 
it ; they muſt foreſce a moſt happy and defire- 
able end; ſo that whatever concern they 
may have for the good, who at preſent ſuffer» 
yet they muſt, at the fame time, be perfet- 
ly pleaſed with the whole ſcene, and that 
the will of the infinitely wiſe and good pa- 
ada. * 
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Such then, we may ſuppoſe are the Ges- 5. mM. | 


ments of thoſe ſuperior excellent ſpirits, con- IX. 


who ſhall attend to what hath been ſuggeſted 
on this ſubject, will aſk, what concern we 
what it can avail us to know how they are 
aſſected? For you fee both from ſcripture, 
of their ſtate, and their views of our world ; 
that excellent hints may be taken for 
ting our own conduct and affections; even 
with a view to the approving our temper and 
behaviour to them ; who, we have reaſon to 
believe, are converſant among us, and much 


But there is till a better reaſon for endea- 
vouring to conform our ſentiments to theirs ; 
namely, that in a little time, we ſhall be di- 
veſted of body; 22928222 
U In 
removed far, as from all the pains, fo from 
all the joys and pleafures of this bodily ſtate. 
Moſt fit it is then, that we ſhould exert our 


_ utmoſt care to prepare for that ſtate, and to 


acquire that way of thinking, which is ſaita- 
ble to it. This great change which ſhall 
come to paſs when we have put off this body, 
v 


cerning our preſent ſtate. And no man ſurely 


re muſt be · 
EX. come of ſoch as have made power and autho- 
a, riches and wealth, or ſenſual pleaſure and 
Joy, their idols on earth. and continue to have 
afterthem as ever, now when 


concerning our preſent flate, Ge. 


Sa 
| a deep convittion that the holy and divine life SEM... 
is the moſt excellent ; and that in the pleaſure . 


it yields, 
happy and fatisfied, than in the moſt 
provifion which can be made for our enter- 
tainment in things external and ſenſual. 'This 
I would very much inſiſt on, and earneſtly ex- 
hort you to ſeek after true happiness; ta 
chooſe, and purſue that good, which we on 
the whole, admit to be the greateſt. Why 
then do we not all, without. exception, purſue 
after that life and ſtate which may indeed be 


from the life of God. bo. 

diſtruſt that they cannot be happy in it ; 
it is not. ſubſtantial, and ſatisfactory: And 
ſurely, till this prejudice be rooted up there 
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.” The fantinent of age 
that this is independent of a bodily ſtute ſuch 
44 nn and of all its joys. We are allo 
furs ut the faine time, that we have thoſe 
powers and pri iples in us, which make us 


ought as ſuch, to be renounced ; and 
we never can aft our part well, while any 
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SERMON X. 


The cares of human life, how far they 
ſhall ceaſe in a future ftate, and how 
this conſideration ought to regulate 
and moderate them at preſent. 


— hk * 


EccLesast. II. 23. 
Fer all his days are forrows, and bis travel 


grief ; yea, bis heart taketh not reſt in the 


night. This is alſs vanity. 


HE principal ſubject of the formet 
diſcourſe wasthe angelic ſtate. Where 
We. in ſome meaſure, faw how far 
8 more excellent nature, 
perhaps, wholly unembodied; and it was 


ee be | 


had an idea of ſuch beings, and believed 


. 


* 
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X. 


—— life, bow far 


Sunn. their exiſtence. I took notice alſo of the 


clear and full proof of this from the holy 


wy— ſcriptures, and gave a ſummary account of 
what they teach concerning the angelic ſtate, 


their orders, the vaſt numbers of them, their 
hiſtory, and the fall of many of them, from 
their original purity and innocence, into a 
ſtate of very great guilt and mifery. It was 
ſhewed likewiſe what the holy ſcriptures teach 
us of their being converſant in our world, 
and employed about its affairs ; which natu- 
rally led to that which was the principal ſub- 
ject, namely, what their ſentiments might 
be ſuppoſed to be, concerning our prelent 
ſtate and affairs; concerning the moral cha- 
raters of men, and their purſuits, either af- 
ter virtue, which is the great aim of the good; 
or, after and power, wealth and 
ſenſual pleafure ; in fome or other of which 
men who are utterly negligent of virtuous 
purſuits, find, or at leaft feek, their paradiſe, 
and ſupreme good: theſe were particularly 
infifted on ; and for this reaſon, that the time 
will certainly come, and that very quickly 
too, in which we ſhall find ourſelves in a 
ſtate like that of angels, in this reſpect, that 
we ſhall be diveſted of body, and ſhall leave 


behind us, for ever, all ſenſual pleaſures, all 


our worldly poſſeſſions, all the pomp, ſplen- 
dor, and power, which upon earth are ſo dag- 
"4 * BN zling ; 


they ſhall ceaſe in a future flate, &c. 
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ling that we ſhall then be thoroughly and 82 RI. 


irreſiſtibly convinced of, for we ſhall feel the 


beings have of our preſent ſtate; that it is per- 
fectly fit we ſhould now entertain theſe ſenti- 
ments, in which in a ſtate of ſeparation from 
body we ſhall certainly find ourſelves, and 


that this would be exceedingly profitable to 


us. On theſe ſubjects ſeveral reflefions were 
made, which ſhall not now be 
the mean time, that way of thinking very na- 
turally leads the mind to another ſuhject, 
which may be very uſefully confidered in the 
fame light; with reſpect to which alſo, we 
ſhall moſt certainly think the ſame way, when 
in a ſeparate ſtate, and become like the angels 
of God ; the ſubjeR I mean, is the cares and 
folicitudes of our prefent ſtate: To theſe no 
man can be an utter ſtranger; and fome men 
groan under a daily oppreſſion by them. Fer 


all bis labour, and of the vexatian of his beart, 
wherein be hath labaured under the fun ? For 
all bis days are forrows, and his travel grief; 


yea, his heart taketh not reſt in the night. This 


1s alſo vanity. Of this how many thoufands 
have a moſt painful experience? their thoughts 
very much on the rack; anxiouſly folicitous 
about what may befal them hereafter ; or 
elſe, eager in forming, in proſecuting their 

Q 2 defigns, 


repeated. In 


what, faith the wiſe preacher, bath man of 


X. 


juſtneſs of thoſe ſentiments which ſuperior ——r— 


The caves of human life, bow far 


Sans defigns, and in working their way to the ends 
X. they have in view. 
wy— We ſhould the rather enter on the confide- 


ration of this ſubject, as ſuch carefulneſs, ac- 
companied often with a very painful anxiety, 
ſeems to be in a peculiar manner the portion 
of mankind. If we attend to the orders of 
life beneath us, they ſeem to be free from all 
folicitude about the future ſtages of life, about 
what may come to paſs to them in it, or how 
proviſion ſhall be made for the ſupply of their 
neceſſities. Bebold, fays our bleſſed Lord, 
Matt. vi. 26. behold the fowls of the air, for 
they ſow not, neither do they reap, nor gether 
into barns, yet your heavenly Father feedeth 
them. They take no thought about futurity ; 
contented with what, in the common courſe 
of Providence, they are furniſhed withal. It 
is true, fome of the animal kinds ſeem to us, 
to act with great care and forefight. Every 
one knows how the ant and the bee lay up in 
ſummer that provifion which is neceffary 
for their ſubſiſtence in winter: And we fee 
how wonderfully the feathered kinds provide 
neſts for the hatching, and preſerving their 
young. However, it will, I believe, be rea- 
dily granted, that all this pains of theſe ſe- 
veral kinds of creatures, to provide future 
conveniencies, and againſt future want, is not 
owing to any forethought of future ever. ts, 

or 
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or any deliberation and reaſoning concerning SznM- 


them; but to that natural inſtinct by which X. 


and which, indeed, where neceſſary for their 
direction, works in a manner as exact and ei- 
ſectual, as the reaſon, and the moſt 
conſummate wiſdom of mankind ; nay, much 
more ſo: but then, out of that 
is of no fort of ſervice. What this inſtinc- 


nn 
fuſed by him. Accordingly, the inferior ani- 
mals purſue the uniform guidance of inſtinct, 
but of deliberation and ing, or of care 
and folicitude about what ſhall come to pals, 
they do not diſcover any viſible traces of it. 
And ſurely, as little can we imagine ſuch 
carefulneſs to have place in the angelic world. 
Pure fpirits are above all the objects of it; 
above all dependance for ſubſiſtence, or en- 


zoyment, upon any precarious events ; they 


want no food or raiment ; they have no ap- 
prehenſions of ſickneſs or diforder ; nor, there- 
fore, any folicitude about the methods of 
preventing, or removing it. They have no 


fear of adverſe events; they have no families 


or offspring dependent upon them, to be the 
objects of their concern. In a word, their 


Kate, as far as we can conceive of it, is far 
Q 3 above 


particular tract, 


in the whole courſe of life, they are directed 


. 


230 The cares of buman life, bow far 
1 above all thoſe things which to the human 
X. find are matter of care, and painful ſolici- 
==— tude: Nor can we imagine any thing which 
ſhould be the object of care to them, but | 
that they may faithfully execute the com- | 
mands of their ſupreme Lord, and maintain 
© their integrity and loyalty to him; but this, | 
one would think, ſhould be aa object to | 
them of attention, rather than of uneaſy care ; | 
eſpecially as we ſuppoſe them to be in a con- 
firmed ſtate, and out of all danger of falling; 
ſuch a flate as the ſpirits of the juſt arrive at, | 
who ſhall never fin, but be for ever holy and 
happy. Such carefulneſs, then, ras. Foe 
be peculiar to man; and that in his preſent 
ſtate only : nor is it unfitly a part of our 
conſtitution ; becauſe we are endowed with 
a kind of a of many future events, 
in which we are concerned ; of exi- 
gencies which muſt be provided for ; we have 
means put into our hands of ſupplying them, 
and powers us to uſe thoſe means, un- 
der the direction of reaſon and underſtand- 
ing: theſe higher powers, therefore, not 
mere inſtin&, are to guide us. Now in ſuch 
a frame it was fit, one may fay neceſſary, 
that care ſhould make a part, as an incentive 
os wo apyly cur paws ip the graper man- 
ner; and that each may ſucceſsfully dif- 
charge that truſt of himſelf, fo to ſpeak, in- 


they — « fature flate; Ve. 


to which every man is committed by his Sz. 


Maker. In the brutal orders, inſtinct fap- 
jeth the 
r 
plication of his powers, and foreſight of his 
wants, more excellent than mere in- 
ſtinct, are given to ſerve the purpoſes of life: 
But in aid of theſe, care and concern were 
ſuperadded, to excite men to the exerciſe of 
thoſe powers which God hath endowed them 
withal: And indeed, to he without all care 
and concern about the preſent and future 
ſtages of life, to live in a ſtate of utter indo- 
lence, and neglect of what may befal our- 
ſelves and others committed to our care ; is 
ſo far from being virtuous and commendable, 
that it is an exceeding bad, a moſt con- 
teraptible character: It is a character quite 
out of nature, moſt abſurd, and, in the pre- 
ſent conditien of human life, moſt hurtful 
and ruinous. | 
Now, in confidering the cares of human 
life, which are very various and very many, 
after, firſt, giving a general and comprehen- 
five view of them, I ſhall, in the ſecond place, 
conſider how far they muſt be ſuppoſed to 
ceaſe, when men go into a ſtate of ſeparation 
from body, and are, in that reſpect, like the 
angels of God in heaven; and then, laſtly, 
Mew what aſſiſtance this ſubject 


Q4 


furniſhes for 
the 


of reaſon, and of incentive=w—= 
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not only our cares ſor procuring 
the neceſſarĩes of life, but whatſoever relates 
to decency, and dignity in it, ſuitable to that 
ſtation in which Providence hath placed us ; 
and indeed a regard to this, which is far from 
being blameable, nay, when kept within pro- 
per bounds, is a virtuous and praiſeworthy 
diſpoſition ; yet ſtill it produces a great many 
cares, with which the mere ſubſiſtence of 
life hath nothing to do. Again, acting our 
in life well, and ſo as the generally eſta- 
iſhed law of reputation requires, in order 
to obtain a good character, and the eſteem of 
the neighbourhood ; is a matter of very ;uſt 


God hath given us ; ſo, there are many evils 

to which we are daily expoſed, and which are 
the objects of fear and painful apprehenfion, 
to be, in like manner, avoided;---evils to 
which the bodily frame is ſubjected; ſuch as 
pains and diforders innumerable; which every 
man ſhould do his utmoſt to eſcape, if they 


gain, which affect the outward ſtate and cir- 


them, they muſt owe the neceſ- Sean. 
of life to their own labour and X. 
I Under this head likewiſe, are com 


vented; or to remove them; atleaſt to alle- 
viate them, if they cannot be removed. 

But ſtill farther, a man's merely 
concern in human life, and what ſhall befal 
himſelf only, may be to him a very inconſider- 
able care, when com to what ariſes 
from tenderneſs in the nearer ties of conſan- 
guinity and friendſhip; efpecially with reſpect 
to thoſe whom nature hath placed in a ſtate of 
dependence upon a- perſon, and whoſe ſup- 
port and well-being muſt in a great meafure 
rely upon him. In this caſe, a s Care 
is multiplied by a diverſity of objects; many 
of whom may give him a deeper concern than 
any thing affecting only his own perſonal ate. 
What cares, for inſtance, are children to an 
ingenuous and affectionate parent? that they 
may happily be introduced into the world, 
with a fair reputation and character ; that 
they may be reputably ſettled ; and fo alſo 
with reſpe& to near and dear relatives, and 
highly eſteemed friends. Such cares are in- 
deed many, and to the moſt affectionate, 
which are generally likewife the worthieſt 

ſpirits, 


more as 5 

pain, any — 
could do. 22 
others, than they poſſibly could do for them 
poſſible, would 


— And, were the thing 
transfer the burthen others to them 
== of thoſe to 

But beſide all this, there is public, 
is a community, which, to p —_— 
worthy, will be matter of deep concern; and, 
above all, there is the general cauſe of truth 
and virtue, which a good mind will ever feel 
ncareſt at heart. Now, all theſe are 
which Providence hes Sid ts hs Ban of 
pe OT 

n ore we di 
make the following n 
Jt bb nD E. 
ſary part of the conſtitution of man, a neceſ- 
freer) punt 

given us, for the procuring 

and the avoiding of evil: And our ow 
tainly natural, and virtuous, when it 2 
riſes to ſuch a degree as is neceſſary to anſwer 
this end: But alas ! our cares are, in many 
caſes, unnatural, abſurd, and indeed ridicu- 
lous. Men are ſeen ſometimes to make that 
the object of their folicitous concern, which 
is abſolutely out of their power ; and where 


+ i impoſe by an application of their, 


Te cares ee bis, bow far 


Senn. to make the leaſt alteration in the ſtate of what 


woo wcditc fr them ts aer the ordinances of 


they are concerned about---as impoſſible, as it 


heaven, or to arreſt the motion of the ſtars. 
Now, this is an abſurd vanity ; and it is the 


province of true wiſdom, as much as poſſible, 
to prevent and check it. The truth is, what 


is abſolutely out of our power, ought as ab- 
ſolutely to be out of our care; For, of ſuch 
care, we may be clearly convinced, by the 
leaſt attention, that there is, there can be no 
end, in any ſenſe of that word; becauſe its 
objects may be without number; and there is 
no good purpoſe can poſſibly be ſerved by 
it. Again, when our care has fo much 
anxiety in it, as deſtroys our activity, and, 
inſtead of difpoſing us to exert our powers 
for the avoidance of evil, or the procuring of 
good, rendercth us utterly unfit for action at 
_all; proſtrating the powers and vigour of 

the mind; in ſuch caſe, it is evident that 
our care is only hurtful to us; and ſuch is too 
often the caſe: Juſt as fear, which often 
ariſes to ſuch a degree, that inſtead of rouzing 
men to repel danger, it utterly diſables them 
from acting at all. Againſt ſuch vain cares 
we ought to bend all our powers of reaſon 
and religion ; ever confidering them as moſt 
unfriendly to our peace and quiet: And ſure- 
ly, it is wiſe in us to labour as much as poſ- 
fible, 


they ſhall ceaſe in « future late, oe. 


that they may not invade our 


repoſe. Farther, 


indeed a bad ſtate of mind, when, they bear 
no ſort of to the real value of their 
objects; when things comparatively of little 
value, engage, perhaps, engroſs our concern, 
while things of much greater moment ate 
neglected. This, in the common affairs of 
life, is very great indiſcretion ; and cannot 


257. 
ble, fice theycannct grocer ypatng i GU. + 
our Cares — culpable, and —— 


fail of being very hurtſul: Much more, in 


it works remedileſs mĩſ- 


matters of religion, 


chief; it ſhews impiety and diſregard to the 
divine authority; while, at the ſame time, it 
betrays the greateſt folly and weakneſs, with 
reſpect 


to ourſelves. And yet alas! how often 
is this the caſe? Perſons are careful and trou- 


bled about many things, while one only, in 


is needful ; and that one is neg- 
lected, by a kind of infatuation. Strange, 
that men ſhould be thus attentive to every 
thing but their proper buſineſs, as reaſonable 
creatures, and moral agents ! | 

Having thus given a general view of thoſe 
cares which are allotted to the children of 
men, the neceſſary attendants of human life; 
and having made ſome obſervations upon them; 
let us, in the next place, confider how far 
they ſhall ceaſe, when men go into a ftate of 
ſeparation from body, in this reſpe& become 
like 


The cares of human fe, bow far 


St2.. like the angels of God in heaven. And here it 


X. is 


the moſt important circumſtance, 


—— that we ſhalt then be delivered from all pain- 


ful cares about our falvation. There will be 
no more danger of coming ſhort of the terms 
of our with God ; of falling by 
temptation, from what we have already at- 
tained ; or of being betrayed into negligence 
of our duty. All ſuch dangers end with our 
ſtate of trial and diſcipline, to return no more 
for ever. Men then enter into a ſtate of reſt, 
with the perfeted ſpirits of the juſt ; the 
fare pledge of a gracious acquittal, at the 
great day of judgment. At the time of our 
removal from this world, faith ſhall terminate 
in vifon ; and hope, in the enjoyment of 
what God hath laid up for thofe who love 
him and his appearance. 

Again, at death, it is plain that all our 
cares of which the bodily ſtate, its wants and 
dangers, are the object, ſhall ceaſe for ever. 
No more anxiety about what we thall eat, or 
what we ſhall drink, or wherewithal we ſhall 
becloathed! No longer any trouble to main- 
tain a dignity of ſtation, or rank, in the world; 
or about preſerving efteem and reputation in 
it! No farther concern about pteſerving the 
body from diſtreſs and danger; or delivering 
it from evils which are actually preſent! No 


concern then about what may come to pals in 
3 the 
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they ſhall craſ in future flate, Ec. 
the decline of life, in the decays of old 
And ſurely it is apleafing ſpeculation 


age ! Sem. 
to ink X. 


42 time when we ſhall get finally rid of 


all theſe vexatious things; enjoying an ab- 
ſolute i on all the circumſtances 
and events of mortal life! 
But ſhall we indeed get clear of all the 
cares of mortal life? Can it be that men ſhall 
not carry with them the remembrance of the 
circumſtances in this life, and of their rela- 
tions in it? This can hardly be ſuppoſed to 
be the caſe. And if they ſhall carry with 
them ſome of the beſt and moſt pleafing af- 
fections of the human heart, muſt they not 
alſo be ſuppoſed to feel that tender regard, 
that anxious concern, for thoſe now left be- 
- hind, which prevailed while they had a part 
in this preſent ſcene? Shall parents, and thoſe 
who have been attached toothers in the cloſeſt 
and moſt facred bonds, become at once for- 
getful, and utterly negligent of thoſe who, 
through the courſe of a long life, have been 
moſt dear to them? Now, here, I freely own, 
our thoughts ſeem to be not a little embar- 
raſſed; and to give a clear and full ſolution 
to ſuch queſtions, would require our know- 
ing, with greater preciſion, the oeconomy of 
the world of ſpirits, than is poffible for us 
while upon this earth. However, I ſhall ven- 
ture to ſuggeſt a few conjectural remarks, and 


the 


= — 


. the rather, as they will lead us to ſome reflee- 
X. tions, which in our preſent ſtate may be ex- 
__w=y—cecdingly uſeful. f 


For if this ſhould be the caſe, it would be not at 


ot 


The care of human hi, how fe 


In general, as to thoſe appetites and affec- 
tions, merely ſuited to a bodily ſtate, and 
which can be of no uſe when we are out of it, 
it isnot tobe conceived that ſuch ſhall remain 
with us. For example, of what uſe the ap- 
petite of hunger, when no animal life re- 
mains to be taken care of by means of it? 
And have we not the fame reaſon to believe, 
that with the bodily ſtate all appetites ſhall 


ceaſe, when thoſe bodily organs, the imme- 
diate cauſes of the ſenſation, are no more? 


May we not cafily imagine, that our frame 
fhell undergo fach an alteration, a> that fome 


of the ſocial affections, particularly ſuited to . 
our preſent ſtate, and which had a 
and ardor in them, which made them pow- 
erful and effectual incentives to promote the 
intereſt of our relations and friends ; that 
ſome of theſe affections, I fay, when the ar- 
dor of them can be of no more uſe, ſhall ceaſe 
to operate as they now do, and ought to do: 


all a defect; but, on the contrary, a defirable 
circumſtance in our ſtate. And indeed, ſhould 
we fu that, in a ſeparate ſtate, ſome 


of the worthieſt and moſt beautiful affections 
ſhould operate as they now do, we muſt ima- 
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not be in a ſtate more perſect than 
this, to be diminiſhed; nay, it will no doubt 
gain ftrength, as that moral perſection, to 
which it is eſſential, ſhall advance: But then 
there is no reaſon to think this will be the 
caſe, with reſpect to the tender affeftions pe- 
culiarly adapted to our preſent ſtate. And if 
theſe are diminiſhed, yet fo as that nobler 
and more angelic affeftions take place, which 
is to be ſtill the mind will be in a 
better and more defirable ſtate; now become 
more like the higher orders of being ; or ra- 
ther more like to the great Parent of all be- 
ing. It may be added, that we may well 
ſuppoſe the attention ſo engaged to more ex- 
cellent and important objects, than are in this 
world; that what concerns this world, if at 
all an object, ſhall yet, comparatively, be- 
come a very inconſiderable one. Let but a 
good man reflect on his own ſpirit and tem- 
per in this life, when he is thoroughly engag- 
ed in divine objects; and ſurely he will then 
find himſelf in the beſt and moſt defirable 
ſtate: A ſtate, which, indeed, doth not ex- 
tinguiſh the affections, or thoſe cares which 
are their neceffary attendants ; but that ſuch 
engagement of the ſpirit makes them ceaſe to 
Vox. IL R be 


2 2 ate a very unhappy one. That Suns. 
benevolence which is here X. 
tines of Getofih the —— =o 


is filled with all the fulneſs of God; 

and when thoſe aſſections, here the fources 
without that force and energy which are ne- 
ceſſary in this life. When moreover, all ob- 
jects of temporal concern ſhall a; as 0 
—— 
— 5d. But what moſt of all 
deſerves to be infifted on is, that, in a ſepa- 
rate ſtate, a ſtate of much higher perfection 
clear views of God's „ fuch an 
high ſenſe of the goodneſs and perfect wiſdom 
of it, as will effectually diſſipate all uncaſy 
cares about ſuch intereſts and perſons as were 
in this world dear to men ; and this, even 
though they ſhould ſtill have a clear remem- 
brance of them, and their circumſtances ; 
or ever fo full and comprehenſive a view, of 
what their exigencies and dangers in life, 
may be. The perfect government of God is 
a foundation of perfect tranquillity, and peace 
of mind ; when have a clear view 
that all things are ordered juſt as they ſhould; 
that 
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perfected ſpirits of the juſt ſhall enjoy 
fame kind of ity, and built upon the 
| ſhall be no more death, neither ſorrow, nor cry- 


mg, neither ſhall there be any more pam : For 
the former things are paſſed away. . 
«ID Ss R 2 Let ä 
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Sun. Let bs, inthe laſt place, conſider what im- 
X. provement may be made of what has been 
= cſered, > this ſubject, for the regulating of 
our temper and - condat. Now, what is 

molt of all to be conſidered, is, that we may 
hence learn how, in the beſt manner, to re- 
gulate and manage the cares of human life ; 
whether with reſpect to ourſelves, or others. 
How diſtreſaſul theſe often are, fearce any 
one but knows; few but have felt: And ſure- 


prove. 
tempt to diveſt themſelves intirely of all care, 
they would attempt what, in our preſent ſtate, 
is quite againſt nature; and which, if it could 
de effected, would bring a perſon into a ſtate 
very unworthy of him ; would render him 
uſeleſs and infignificant in focial life; a ſtate 
indeed, which muſt ariſe — ger 
and conduct as would render him utterly un 
worthy of the world above. But the — 
point is, fo to moderate and our cares 
as to anſwer the end for which that careſul- 
nels, peculiartoman, was planted in our frame; 
that while we and others enjoy its good fruits, 
we may eſcape the grievous pains which ariſe 
from exceſs in it. I ſpeak not now of cares 
which are utterly vain and fooliſh ; whoſe ob- 
| are in out of our power ; becauſe 
this fort of cares ought to be entirely ſuppreſſ- 
ed, 


1 


| they ſbill ceaſe in @ future flate, Gr. 


ed, a3 they alſo may, bythe uſe of found reaſon; Sum. 
but of thoſe cares which are natural, cad ne- * 


ceflary in our preſent ſtate. = . 

And, in the firſt place, ples 
ſenſe will direct every man, fo far as he hath 
opportunity of making a choice, to chooſe 
that ſtation, and thoſe circumſtances in life, 


in which he will meet the feweſt cares, and 


unavoidable, we ſhall be beſt able to mode- 
rate them according tothe hints already given 


on this Iubject, concerning the ſtate of angels, 


and ſeparated happy ſpirits of men, firſt, by 
ſtudiouſly engaging our hearts and affections, 
to the moſt exceNent and divine objects. For 
with theſe nothing that concerneth - merely 
our preſent ſtate, is to be compared. The 
apoſtle Paul ſpeaks of counting all things as 
hfs, for the excellency of the knowledge of Feſws 
the Lord. He ſpeaks of being crucified to the 
world, and the world to him : He ſpeaks 
forrows and ſufferings of this life, as utterly 
unworthy of being compared with that exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory, which ſhall be re- 


vealed in the faints ; and ſurely the very tame 


thing may equally be ſaid of its joys: \ When 
men are filled with juſt ſentiments concern- 


ng the ſupreme Being ; his glorious perfec- 
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what is under the direction 


of the all-perfect 


: Therefore every thing is well 
and will end well ; and therefore 


his faithful ſervants, commit every thing to 
him ; on him depending aſſuredly, and with 


it 


- 
- 
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of 


Parent 


ordered, 


in the mean time, acting 
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X. and diligently doing the duty required of them. 

wx— The pole Paul directs us, Phil. iv. 6. To. 

be careful for nothing ; but in every thing by 
ayer 


apoſile Peter, 1ſt Epik. 
le, v. 7. To caft all aur cares upon God, for be 
careth for us. It is his province to order 
all things ; there is nothing too hard for his 
power ; and as he careth for his ſervants, his 
almighty power, and ſupreme authority, will 
be engaged on their behalf. Their own cares 
are com i but of ſmall avail; it is 
very little which is in their power. Except 
the Lord keep the city, the watch-man waketh in 
vain, But they are ſafe, and therefore are in- 
titled to peace and caſe of mind, under his 
protection. What beſide a ſenſe of God's go- 
vernment, a confidence in the wiſdom and 


goodneſs of the univerſal , not to be 
ſhaken, can ſecure the holy angels, and the 
perſected fpirits of the juſt, „ 
diſturbed happineſs ? and muſt not this conſi- 
dence, in ion to its degree, have the . 
fame influence on the virtuous here, as on the 
ſaints in heaven? The ſtate, it is true, of the 
former, is liable to a thouſand viciflitudes from 
which that of the latter is perfectly ſecure : 
Yet flill the whole plan of things is framed 
and fixed by divine counſel ; no viciffitude can 

come 
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come to paſs, but what is part of the oiiginalitnag.. 
— counſel; mn which a cur ſtate, upon X. 4 

— he oP 

thoſe who inhabit the world above. In God's 


holy government then let us reſt ; to him 
commit ourſelyes, and all our concernments, 
as-unto a faithful Creator; who will one day, 


bring forth bis ſervants to the light, 8 
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rence to 8s future invifible cop, un- 


2 Corix. = I 


I bile ue look not at the things which are ſeen, 
but at the t 


bings which are not ſeen, for the 


things which are not ſeen are eternal. 


HAVE, in ſome paſt diſcourſes treated 
pancipally concerning the light in which 
the affairs of our world, and preſent ſtate, 
may be ſuppoſed to appear to ſuperior orders 
of being; and endeavoured to make ſuch re- 
flections upon it as might be uſeful to us in 


the regulating of our ſentiments, * 


things which are ſeen are temporal, but the 


** — 


— 92 


ſelf, capable of ſurveying his own frame, and 


ures; and that he muſt expect, in his turn, 


theſe orders of being, 


may be improved g to our 
welt 3. it; 1 bope it will be agreeable and uſeful, 
in this diſcourſe to ſuggeſt ſome further con- 
fiderations upon the ſubject; laying before 
you, in the firſt place, 'the plain reference 
which the preſent ſtate and ſcene hathi to ano- 
ther ſcene, which is at inviſible. Then 
ſhall proceed to ſhew you the reaſon there is 
to think that this inviſible worid or ſcene, is 
much greater, and more auguſt, than any 
thing our eyes now fee ; and thirdly, that in 
both, one great defign is uniformly carried on 
by the Parent of the univerſe ; a deſign very 
worthy of the greatneſs and goodneſs of the 
Divi ine mind 


I am firſt then to ſhew, the plain reference 


" which the preſent ſtate and ſcene hath to ano- 


diſcerning his dependence on a power not his 
own, for the — of his life, and his 


enjoyment of it, who ſees at the fame time 
that death is common to all his fellow crea- 


"ry 


. As we are nearly eee 
of to the invifible-weekd, IT. ' 2 
we world of ſpirits ; and as we hnow Oo 4 
preſent be- 


on matter for "its ſubſiſtence ; 
that it is a fimple undivided jhing, and does 
not ſeem, in its nature, liable to diſſolution; 
as is a body, conſiſting of an infinite number 
of parts, which may be ſeparated one from 


farvey his own moral powers, 
deduceth' the relation in which he ſtands t6 


the being who made him, as the ſubject of a 


moral kingdom ; and feeth that he is under a 
moral adminiſtration, having laws written up- 
on his heart, which are intended to direct his 
conduct, and that he is to expect his reward 
or puniſhment, as he is, or is not, obedient 
2" Y | to 


death, be ſhall not ceaſe to be. However, to 
us Chriſtians this.is put beyond all queſtion, 
So then, at death men only change their ſtate, 
and go into the world of ſpirits. They are 
no more inhabitants of this earth, but now 
refide in a world inviſible to us ; and every 
perſon that is taken from the preſent, is ad- 
ded to the numbers which are in that future 
world. Thus it hath been from the begin- 
ning, and will be to the end of time : It is 
only the infancy of our being which we ſpend 
on earth, and then are tranſlated from it, to 
people the invifible world; fo that the carth 
may be conſidered, (if you will pardon the 
expreſſion) as a nurſery for the world of ſpirits. 
But as this ſheweth plainly the reference of 
this preſent ſtate, to another which is inviſi- 
ble ; fo that reference will farther appear, 
from this moſt grave and weighty confidera- 
tion, that in the inviſible tate men are to be 
deeds they have done in the body. It has 
been already obſerved, that though we may 

ſee 
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A fee clearly that we tre, in our preſent ate; 


| OS. under @ motal adminiſtration; yet we at evi- 
rently difcern that this ſcheme is not, in our 
in all cafes, interpoſe to reward virtue, and 
puniff vice, in that manner which might be 
_ expedited under a perfet moral adminiftra- 
tion : nay, we often fee what to us | 
the reverſe of this: we ſee the wicked in a 
arte depteſſed, and in moſt calamitous circum- 
ſtances: we fee the children of wiſdom, the 
_ deeply in many inftances, but we fee them 1 
I fake ; nay, " 
| upport and defence of 
the cauſe of truth, and of God. Now, theſe 
are thing not at all to be under a 
perfected moral government; and for this 
reaſon we muſt believe that the defign is not 
at all finiſhed here; but that a full and perſect 
retribution is to be made, to every individual, 
in that ftate and world to come, which at 
preſent is not the object of ſenſe, but of faith. 
And this the New Teftamentevery where de- 
clareth. We conclude then, that the ſcheme 
of things in this world, which our eyes be- 
hold, would be, without relation to the invi- 
fible world, a thing moſt imperfet and 
_ unfiniſhed; in which we have only embrios 
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occaſion, lead us to innumerable things in the 


of his powers ; at a time when he is capable 
of the moſt pleaſing enjoyment ofy life. An- 
ther, who is ſo loaded and oppreſſed with dif- 
orders, that he ſeems incapable of any enjoy- 


tears and 
lives as a nuifance to all who come 
natural and moral, ſeem to be fitted for the 
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| fall 


the very bloom of life, and in all the vigout - 
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equal to them: and whoſe being ex- 
cbnſpirucus, and greatly to hurt ſuch. as are 
times fee a mind formed almoſt for any ſervice 
that any of the ſpecies could be capable of, 
lodged in a body utterly incapable 
ing labour and fatigue ; fo that the richeſt 


a body; are in a great meaſure loſt to the 
world ;/ while, on the other hand, we fee 


 firength of body ſuited to any labour, any fa- 


tigue, but that body inhabited by a mind in- 
capable of direQting its force; ſo that this 
becometh 


too in a great meaſure uſcleſs to 
the world, miſchievous. And fo 


with reſpect to affairs and events; how many 
things come to paſs which we pronounce to 
be moſt unfortunate ; in which we can ſee 
from them. As in the ſtate of individuals, fo 


nn the ſtate of nations and kingdoms, and the 
various turns which the world with 


reſpect to them; innumerable are the things 
which to us appear very great irregularities ; 


and we cannot avoid thinking them fo, fo far 
as the preſent ſcheme only lieth before us; 
and that if we had the adminiftration in our 
| | own 


of ſuſtain- - 
endowments of mind, by being allied to fuch 
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tem, one whole; we cannot but immediate 
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own hands we would order — 


wiſe ; not only ſo, but could give reaſons for 


tisfactory. Now what ſhould be the reaſon 
that he who governeth all, and to whom all 
cauſes and all effects are neceſſarily ſubjected. 
doth not order them as we would, and that 
from the beſt principles, were the power in 
our hands? The reaſon can be no other than 
this, that what appears to us reaſonable and 
expedient, docs not at all appear fo to him. 
There are innumerable connexions and de- 
pendecies of things, even with reſpect to our 
preſent ſtate, that we know nothing at all of. 
The whole cannot come under our view, 


and therefore what to us may appear extreme- 


ly irregular, may in reality be good, and uſc- 
ful, and neceſſary. But eſpecially, when we 
attend to the invifible ſcheme which is con- 
ſtantly carried on, to the invifible world 


which we are nearly related to, and with 


which this world maketh one conſiſtent fyf- 


ly conclude, that he who hath this whole in 
every part of it, preſent tohim, who governs 


it according to an uniform defign, and who 
is daily tranſlating numbers from this world 


into the other, hath innumerable things in 


| his view, which do not, and cannot come in- 


to our contemplation ; and therefore may fee 
Vor. II. 8 events 


them otherwiſe, ſeemingly very 2 
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W 
Sans. cents to be moſt expedient, 8 
N. pear very unfortunate. | So with reſpect to 


wee the inſtance mentioned, of the removal of an 


excellent and moſt ufeful perſon, from this 
world ; while a wicked and moſt worthleſs 
is ſuſfered to continue in it ; who 
knows what ftation may be appointed for the 
good man, and what ſervices he may be call- 
ed to in the world of fpirits? Or who knows 
that he is not for his own fake removed out 
of this world, that he may be taken from the 
evil to come ? Or, who can tell all that may 
be intended by it, as an affliction and puniſh- 
ment to thoſe whom he leaveth behind him ? 
But what I principally aim at in all that has 
been faid upon this head, is, that the inviſi- 
ble world and the preſent are fo related and 
ſo connected with one another, that they 
paws ware. rvegibe eee ot and that in all 
and reaſonings concerning the 
Wo 1 — —— oct ag 
this ſhould be conſtantly in our thoughts, and 
that we are to judge of all particular events, 
with proper allowances for the effects un- 
known to us which they may have upon our 
preſent ſtate, but eſpecially upon the affairs 
of the invifible world. And when we have 
done fo, we cannot but find reaſon to ac- 
quieſce in providence, in all the meaſures 
taken by that mind which ſuperintendeth the 
whole, 
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whole, and — all the connexions _ 
— at =7 are fully AI. 


* in the ſecond place, we have reaſon 
to think that this invifible world, and its 
ſcenery, is much more auguſt and grand than 
all that our eyes at preſent ſee ; I may fay 
than imagination itſelf can graſp. The world, 
the univerſe which we now fee, is, it muſt 
be owned, exceedingly great. The earth 
that we inhabit, though a vaſt bulk, yet is 
but a ſmall part of that ſyſtem in which it is 
placed. But that ſyſtem itſelf, however great 
and extended, what is it when compared 
with the other s, one may fay, innu- 
merable; which are, by the Creator, diſſe- 
minated through the immenſity of ſpace ? 
The imagination purſuing this view of things, 
is moſt agreeably dilated, and finds in immenſe 
ſpace, where there is infinite power to create, 
and infinite goodneſs to give birth to being, 
and to worlds, no neceſſary or certain limit 
to creation, But whatever grandeur there 
may be in the of the material 
world, we are ſure it is of ſmall account, 
when compared with the excellency and great- 
neſs of the ſpiritual and inviſible. The great- + 
eſt bulk of mere matter which can be con- 
ceived, what is it when compared with mind, 
with activity, with power, with freedom, 
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other planets in our fyſtem ? Are they with- 


> | 
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S. with moral agency ? Let matter be ſuppoſed 
. not only in the greateſt quantity, but caſt into 
de moſt beautiful and curious forms, fill it is 

nothing when compared to mind, and the 


powers and affections of it. And indeed but 
for the fake of mind, we cannot conceive that 
matter could have had any exiſtence ; a thing 
uſeleſs unleſs occupied and inhabited 
by power and activity. But how excellent is 


mind endowed with reaſon and underſtanding, 


with affeftions and active This in- 
deed is a work of God, great and magnificent. 
And, that we may form juſt ſentiments con- 


cerning the greatneſs of the inviſible world, 


let us firſt attend to the number of inhabitants 
which may be fuppaſed to be in it. What 
mighty numbers make one generation upon 
the face of this earth! all which at death are 
added to the people of the inviſible world! We 
have been taught, and have the beſt reaſon to 


believe, that not one of theſe is loſt to the fami- 


ly of God: their death upon earth is their na- 
tivity into another ſtate : and if there are ſuch 
vaſt numbers in one generation, how many muſt 


there be who have, from the beginning of 


this world till now, removed: into the world 
of ſpirits! Who can conceive the multitude ! 
But if this be the caſe with reſpect to this 


Planet, what ſhall we think concerning the 


out 
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out inhabitants, ſaited to them, that is em- SuM · 
bodied ? Meaſon will hardly permit it us to ſup- XI. 
poſe this. And if there are uch cba 
inhabitants one generation after 
another, as upon carth, how i 
muſt the numbers grow which they yield to 
this great inviſible world ! But when we-al- 
low our thoughts to carry us through all the 
material worlds which exiſt, through the im- 
menſity of ſpace, no power of numbers which 
the imagination can any way take in, feem- 
eth at all commenſurate. to the multitudes. 
The migd is loft in the computation. Still 
farther, how great and glorious the addition 
of the hoſts of heaven, the angels, ſpirits 
perhaps which are pure and intirely unembo- 
died, gr at leaft, if allied at all to matter, to 
ſuch as is of a nature un y more ſub- 
tile, than that which we know and carry about 
us? How vaſt may the numbers of ſuch cre- 
ated intelligences* be, irom the loweſt to the 
higheſt orders of them? How full the invifi- 
ble world of ſuch inhabitants, who can tell? 
H there be any proportion, or analogy, with 
reſpect to the works of. God between that 
world and ours, which fo abounds every where 
«with life, and action, and inteRigence ; and 

if we may form any judgment in this particu- + 
lar, from the determination and diſpolition of 
| the original infinite power to communicate 
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ſelves, and be exerted upon 


| The profent fate bes @ rejerence | 


Sons being and life, the numbers muſt be anſpeak- 
X ably great. 
ym cellent creatures the family of God confiſteth ; 


Now, of fuch numbers: of ex- 


chat family which is conſtantly under the ſu- 
of the one Parent ; that family, 


to which our world is daily adding ſuch num- 
bers, Who when they have fulfilled their 
courſe upon earth, become inhabitants of the 
inviſible world. O how aftonithing a fcene 


is this ! How great and glorious ! Eſpecially 


Com- 


when we conſider the excellent 


municated to theſe intelligent beings, and the 


dignity of their ſtation. 

The powers of the human mind we partly 
know; that is, fo far as they unfold them- 
ſelves. in our preſent ſtate : For, there may be 
powers inherent in the mind, not yet unfold- 
ed ; becauſe, in our preſent tate, there is no 
occaſion for the exerciſe of them: Juſt as we 
ice, in the ſeveral ſtages from infancy to our 
arrival at maturity, there are powers diſplayed 


at certain ſtages, of which infancy giveth no 


indication. $0 likewiſe, at our removal from 
this into the invifible world, it is not unrea- 
tonable to that powers which have 
been formerly latent, ſhall then diſcover them- 
their proper ob- 
; with which objects, before their cnter- 
ing into the inviſible world, they had nothing to 

| | do, 


. 


do. But, I ſay, we knowin part the: powers Sana = 
of the human mind; that they are excellent, i: 
n 


- 


I n is in a manner overwhelmed and 
loft, TG rnd. eine A. 
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Sinn: Tren; it is true, a very obvidus: reflee- 
AL ons which may greathy-darap this joy; which = 

hs... tharwearc taught in ſcripture, and rea- 


fois leadeth us to the fame conclafion, that 
many: perſons in this world which is inviſible, 
- hall —— angels ſor in- 
their nrſt glorious and happy ſtate; and men 
the divine auth z theſe ſhall all of them 
82888 This is 
indeed 2 moſt moving confideration : But 
that in which the mind may, and in which it 
muſt reſt, is this, that the matter of 
33 as well as reward, with reſpect to 
teous Parent of the great family. And we 
know that there is nothing in him properly 
vindietive-or revengeful ; no delight in evil, 
or inthe: fufferings of his creatures. No pu- 
niſhment, therefore, hall be inflited, but 
what Tight demands, what moral order, and 
a moral adminiſtation, render fit and neceſ- 
fary'; nene but what even infinite goodneſs, 
mall approve ; none therefore, but what by 
all good minds, to whom the meaſures and 
reaſons of the divine adminiſtration are 
fully known, muſt be particularly approv- 
ed; none, but what muft by fuch as do not 
know the © particulars of that admipiſtra- 


tion, 
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tion, yet have a firm | — 
erring wiſdom and goodneſs of God. ba? I: 
proved in general: So- that abe whole fail 7 
of the happy muſt be moſt affeivnately.ac- 
in what the parent of all appointeth.. 
Nor will the juſt — of 1 
Let me add further; that as theſe bleſt in- 
habitants of the inviſible world ſhall be po- 
ſeſſed of ſuch excellent powers; fo, without 
all queſtion, buſineſs and employment will be 
found for them, ſuited to thoſe powers : Hea- 
ven is indeed a reſt for the people of God; 
but they muſt have a mean and low opinion 
of it, and be very bad expoſitors of ſcripture, 
who ſhall imagine this reſt to ſignify a ſtate of 
mere indolence and inactivity ; a ſtate which 
we all know is a contemptible one; quite 
unſuitable to the active powers of the human 
mind, and to the affections which are plant- 
ed in the heart. There will no doubt be the 
higheſt and moſt perfect activity, in the moſt 
ſtate : and no wiſe man can imagine 


that what engageth the powers ſhall not be 
of importance ſuitable to them. In our pre- 
ſent ſtate, as there are a few comparatively 
important ſtations, and a few capable of great 
ſervices, fo vaſt multitudes are in a manner 


confined to thoſe lower labours, which are ne- 
eſſary to anſwer their —_ exĩigencies: 
Where 
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Whereds it is a moſt pleafing thought, that 
inthe wund to come, this ſhall not at all be 


we th cat; bur that the excellent powers of the 


mind ſhall be 
to the dignity 


in a manner ſuited 
of them ; and that to each in- 


dividual in God's family, ſuch ſtations and 


ſervices ſhall be as ſhall give joy 
and farisfaction of the moſt liberal kind. 
What man of a good ſpirit could be happy in 
a ſtate of mere indolence and inaQtivity ? Or, 
who ſuch could be pleaſed in exertions of his 
But, in that boundleſs ſcene, infinite wiſdom 
will fo ſtation the individuals, that their occu- 
pations ſhall be happineſs to them. In the 
mean time, the moſt liberal affections, and 
perſectly pure, exerciſe themſelves, towards 
God the Father of all, and towards their fel- 
low creatures; while the underſtanding, and 
contemplative powers, ſhall be full of the 
moſt entertaining objects, and moſt ſubſtan- 
tial knowledge. Upon the whole, ſuch num- 
bers of creatures, fo excellent, fo employed, 
in ſuch an unalterably happy ſtate, produce a 
tene, in which the heart of man cannot but 
exult ! A ſcene unſpeakably more grand, and 
magnificent, than any thing in this world, 
m however great ĩt may 


appear. 
The third head of diſcourſe is this, 
that in both worlds there is one great deſign 


uni- 
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10 « future inulfible ene. + r 
uniformly carried on, by the parent of c 
by means indecd very various; but, no dan, 
— — 

they are uſed. When we confiderthe | 


be added by any creature; we muſt fee that 
no private inter eſt can put him on any deſign. 
for he can have no ſuch-intereft to ſerve ; he 
cannot therefore be ſuppoſed to act from any 


ſelfiſh view. Nor can we imagine the diſplay 


of his power, and perfeftion, in and to his in- 
telligent creatures, with a view to their ad- 


miration, and their praiſes and is 
an end which ſhould be aſcribed to God. Alas! 
what do men, what do angels, comparative 
ly to what God realh is, know concerning 
him? how infignificant then muſt their praiſes 
appear, in his eye, infignificant, I fay, to any 
private purpoſe or delig bt of his. Nor are we 


eſs, on what even a man, if he 
hath 2 mind, can not only, be 
happy without, but, upon many occaſions, 
* 964 
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XI. 


The profent flate has « reference 
| — « thing is it, to give being to ſuch 


nambers of creatures, i in « ſtate ſo perſect and 


to ſo many formed after 
3 and aQtive pow- 
E . This is a work 


4 fee brought to paſs, wi ith relation to indivi- 


ue intention and 


of infinite wiſdom, and power, 
and benevolence. And we may be ſure the 


kifpintfef the beings which God hath made, 


is Readily and uniformly purſued, in all the 
works of providence ; and carried on by thoſe 


means which, in the various ſtate of his crea- 
tunes are beſt ſuited to ferve it. Every par- 
ticular 


ſtep in God's adminiĩſtration is ſubor- 
dinate-t6 this great plan; all the events we 


duals, and to is, we po- 
of a defign, whereof what I have now men- 
tioned is the ſum, and the thing ultimately 


» through all worlds 
in the univerſe, which, all of them, how- 
ever diſtant from, and however unknown to 
parts or members of one 
whole, as ſuch related to one another, and 


conſtantly under the ſuperintendency of the 


ſupreme mind, which comprehendeth in one 


view his great work, all the parts of it, and 
every individual creature in it. And this glo- 


' ious ſyſtem, this whole of God's moral king- 


dom, ere. 


big ned 


faid on this ſubject, obſerve, how great and 
glorious the Parent of the univerſe 
in his works, how excellent, how amiable ! 
That eternal infinite mind, which formed this 
vaſt defign, and will in the moſt perfect man- 
ner, carry it into execution ! It is from the 
invifible world, and from his moral kingdom, 
able ideas and fentiments, concerning God. 
Indeed, his vifible works ſpeak his perfec- 
tions, his eternal power and God-head: The 
fun, and moon, and ftars proclaim them: 
The earth and all the creatures in it: The vaſt 
ocean, and all its inhabitants. In theſe we 
fee exquiſite contrivance, and infinite power 
—A power, which ſometimes manifeſteth it- 
ſelf with a majeſty which is indeed terrible, ; 
as for inſtance, in the raging of the troubled 

; Ocean; 
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yo The prefent flate has a reference 
— ii the forms, and tempeſts, and 
eee of heaven, in carthquakes, and 
ber Wpestances, of that kind. Yet we 
mei fee, that the Tender mercics of God are 
=. over all bis works ; and that the earth is full of 
| the goodneſs of the Lord; full of life in the va- 


ious kinds of it ; and abundantly produQtive 
of what is neceſſary to fupport it. But ſtill 
the mind is in another manner affected with 
the 


glory of the Lord, confidered as the Crea- 
tor and Ruler of the moral invifible world; 
as an inexhauſtible fountain of fuch being, 
and perſection, and bleſſedneſs, as are moſt 
liberally communicated in it. How innume- 
 rable his family, all deriving from him alone, 
whatever can contribute to make their ftate 
glorious, and happy to their wiſh ! Such wiſ- 
r under the conftant influ- 
ence of ſuch goodnefs, who that attends, but 
— and adore, and delight in? To 
. whom then is this Being of beings to be com- 
pared? What are the higheſt ſeraphs of hea- 
ven, in ſuch compariſon ? Here is greatneſs 
which commandeth the higheſt veneration and 
eſteem ; if theſe words can expreſs the ideas 
and ſentiments which, ia truth, ſeem too 
| big for utterance in any language of mortals. 

= Here alſo is goodnefs which commandeth the 
. greateſt love. How do the whole frame and 
fubjefts of God's moral kingdom proclaim it! 
5 But 


* arne ane. 


But hers let us pauſe, and ihink wich og. Bens 


ſelves what a hateful ſtate that human 


maſt be in, which is alienated from Gal, | 


which can have no delight in him ! Arc not 
the prejudices by which men are ſo alienated, 
of all things the moſt abominable, the moſt 
to our nature, and moſt ruingus ? 
Muſt we not, if there be the leaſt remains of 
ingenuonſneſs, become utterly impatient of 
ſuch an unnatural ſtate of mind? And 28 to 
thoſe luſts which give rife to all ſuch prejudi 
ces, with what carneſtneſs and application 
ought they to be ſuppreſſed? Never, never can 
we act a rational or manly, a wiſe or prudent, 
an ingenuous and right and good part, until the 
love of our Maker poſſeſſeth our hearts, and 


till we are affected as we ought to be, towards 
the infinite greatneſs and goodneſs which gave 
us being! Impiety towards God isof all things 
the moſt abſurd and hateful ; of all 
moſt 


things the 


pernicious. As our Saviour has declared 
the love of God to be the firit and great com- 
mandment, ſo diſobedience to this command, 
may well be called the greateſt diſobedience ; 
it, in truth, ſpeaketh the moſt unnatural and 
guilty ſtate of the mind, which can be ima- 
gined : For to fay that infinite greatneſs. and 
the moſt perfect goodneſs, in conjunction, 


are the objects of a man's averſion, his fixed 
averſion, is really ſaying the moſt horrid thing 


ener! What place 


him. How must the hü- 
en mind be fallen, how miſerably fallen, 


God? And how hateful the attempts of thoſe 
blinded-wretches, who would lead their fel- 
low creatures into a that there is no 
ſuch Being: and that, without any ſuch pa- 
rent, the great family is produced, ſupported, 
and governed : but enough of this, which is | 


a matter one can never think of without great 


In the ſecond place, let what has been faid 
concerning the invifible kingdom of God, the 
 immenkity and infinite goodneſs of the detign 
which he is carrying on, reconcile: us per- 
fectiy to the whole of his providence, and 
every ſtep in his adminiſtration. All particu- | 
lar cauſes are in his hand, and act by his di- 
_ reftion, throughout the whole univerſe; they 
are all in his hand as one great machine, con- 
- unvaried power or ſpring, io as to anfwer one 
great ultimate end, and to produce the intend- 
ed effet. We fee not the particulars ; we 
-know-not the innumerable parts, and the con- 
_ nexions of them; but we are formed capa- 
SED ble 


to a future inviſible one. 


and every effect, will, as a means, contribute 
towards it. We are ſure thar he who laid 
the foundation of this glorious living tem- 
ple, will carry on the, building, until, as 
it is expreſſed. by the prophet Zechariah, 
ch. iv. 7. He ſhall bring forth the bead flone 
thereof with ſhoutings, crying grace, grace, 
unto it; in the joyful acclamations of thou- 


fands and ten thouſands. Now, when we 


have our minds thoroughly fatisfhed with the 
greatneſs and goodneſs of this deſign, and the 


ſtrongeſt aſſurances that it ſhall be ſucceſsful- 


ly executed; not only fo, but that every ſtep in 
thedivine adminiſtration is a means of fulfilling 
it--this muſt needs reconcile perfectly us to all 
that God doth. The truth is, when we look 
tothe ultimate end, one cannot but be utter- 
ly aſhamed of any murmuring or diſſatisſac- 
tion, with reſpect to the neceſſary means. 
Sufferings and calamitics in a man's perſon, in 
his eftate, in the death of dear friends, and 
fuch things as theſe, in a manner, vaniſh out 
of the imagination, when the great family of 
God, and his moral kingdom, are 1 
in the perfection and utmoſt glory of them. 
Indeed it will readily be owned, that this pre- 
ſent ſcene which our eyes behold, confidered 
without any n to the inviſible world, 
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ble of well diſcerning the ultimate deſign ; Suns. 
and we know affuredly that every cauſe, XI. 
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274 The preſent fate bas a reference 
ant. and to God's moral kingdom, muſt ſuggeſt to 


XI. the mind ſome very great difficulties, with 
reſpect to the Divine intentions and adminiſtra- 


tion; but when we are enabled, as we are eſ- 
pecially by revelation, to purſue the great de- 
ſign to all the perfection and completion of it, 
then all difficulties vaniſh; and the mind is 
filled with peace and joy in believing. Let us 
then not look to Es things which are ſeen, which 
are temporal, but to the things which are not 
fen, which are eternal; in which our ſpirits 
will find reſt, and we ſhall be naturally filled 
with moſt dutiful and affectionate ſentiments, 
toward the Being who made us, and confider 
all that he does, as perfectly right and fit. 
Thirdly, we fee from what hath been faid, 
that the whole defign which the parent and 
' governor of the univerſe is carrying on with 
reſpect to us, as the ſubjects of his moral king- 
dom, tendeth to fill us with the worthieſt, the 
moſt liberal ſentiments ; and theſe we ought 
by all means to cultivate and What 
can as much open and enlarge the heart of 
man, * red contink of Gied>- | 
fign which hath been laid before you ? What 
can give us ſuch elevated thoughts concerning 
our own ſtations, as our being ſubjects of God's 
moral kingdom, our being members of this 
glorious family? Is it not high honour and 
happineſs to be of it? And when we conſider 


the 


to a future invifible one. _ 
the means which have been uſed to SzRM, 
the defign, in our world, efpecially the gift XI. 
of Chriſt to ſerve it, there muſt appeara great- - 
neſs and liberality, in the grace and favour of 
God, which tendeth to open and 
enlarge the heart. Let us attend to theſe great 
things, that our minds, if I may uſe the ex- 
may be expanded ; that we may be 
mean. The true ſpirit of faith is in truth a 
one ; and where it prevaileth, will 
ſubdue and baniſh the ſpirit of this world, with 
all the meanneſſes and littleneffes of it; and 
all the unhallowed luſts which are in its train; 
ſo that nature ſhall appear, as it ought to do, 
in greatneſs of mind, in generoſity and bene- 
volence, in an heavenly temper, and meet 
for an inheritance in the world above. 
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SERMON XII. 


The infinite importance of the love of 
God, &c. 


2 Tuxss AL. III. 5. 


And the Lord direct your heart into the love of 
Gad, and into the patient waiting for Chrift. 


\ N 7 * have an account of the apoſtle 

Paul's preaching at Thefſalonica, in 
the 17th of the acts of the a ; 
and we are told he hadeven in his firſt attempt, 
conſiderable ſucceſs. Of the devout Greeks a 
great multitude believed, and of the chief Women 
not a few. And though he met with fierce 


oppoſition from the Jews, his conftant ene- 


mies, who ſet all the city in an uproar on ac- 


count of his preaching the Goſpel in it ; yet 
here the foundations were laid of a church 


which, in a little time, became extremely 
flouriſh- 


The infanite importance, &c. 
flouriſhing, if not in numbers yet i 


7 


in the cha- Szam. 


racter of its members; and the genuine fruits XII. 


of righteouſneſs and charity produced by them. 


And accordingly we find the writes to 
them, in both the epiſtles, with very great 
affeftion, as a perſon who had the higheſt de- 
light and ſatisfaction in them; being as he 
expreſſes it, his glory and his joy. And he 
often puts up his carneſt prayer to God for 
them, that they might be enabled to continue 
faithful to him, might be blame- 
leſs unto the coming of Chriſt, and that they 
might nat be moved by the many perſecutions 
which ſhould prove the ſtrength of their faith 
and integrity. In the words that I have read 
toyou, he prays on their behalf, for what is in- 
deed the fum, and may be called the crown 
of all religion; The Lord direct your hearts in- 
to the love of God, and into the patient wanting 
for Chriſt. The Lord direct your hearts into the 
love of God ; or render them ſtraight, in op- 
poſition to all crookedneſs and perverſion, a 
ſtate of mind in which all muſt be found who 
do not love God, but are enemies to him by 
ty of human nature, and the effect of violence 
done to conſcience ; and when nature is de- 
livered from this, and reſtored to its proper 
ſtate, then the love of God will not only pot- 
ſeſs it, but prove the moſt powerful of all 
T 3 prin- 


, 
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SERM. 
XIT. 7 the literal tranſlation of the Greek is, 


And into the patient waiting for 


hr into the patience of Chrift ; that patience of 


which he hath ſet us fo glorious a pattern, in 
his own ſufferings ; and which is neceſſary to 
all Chriſtians, eſpecially in times of perſecu- 
Goe, they may inherit the 
tranſlators have taken the expeeticn in ano- 
ther ſenſe, as fignifying a patient expectation 
of Chriſt's coming to deliver his ſervants from 
all ſuffering, and to crown them with eternal 
glory : But this difference is of no great mo- 
ment : At Chriſt's coming the work of pa- 
tience will be perſected; till then the pati- 
ence of his ſervants muſt be exerciſed: The 
ſtrength and perſeverance of it is one of the 
richeſt ornaments of their character; and as 
2 maj Tag war; 
l 
tinguiſhed by this virtue, and that there might 
be no im in their of that 
event, which ſhould for ever an end 

The fubjeQts of my diſcourſe on theſe words 
ſhall be theſe ; firſt, I ſhall ſhew the great 
unportance of what the apoſtle prays for on 
behalf of the Theffalonians ; that their hearts 
pight „ 


have done the will of 
Our 


of the love of God, &c. 279 


the patient waiting for Chriſt, or, into the Sz. * 
patience of Chriſt. Secondly, ew that this XII. 
was a matter of requeſt to God, as 
who can direct the hearts of his ſervants into 
his love; and thirdly, I ſhall conclude with » 
few inferences. 
Firſt, D 
that which the apoſtle prays for, on behalf ot 
the Theffalonians, namely, that their hearts 
may be direfted into the love of God, and in- 
to the patience of Chriſt. 
What the love of God is, may(like all other 
affections of the mind) be better known by 
feeling and experience, than by any definition 
& explanation. But in general, we know 
how our minds are affected with the contem- 
plation of what is beautiful ; and we cannot, 
if we attend to it, but know, that there is a 
beauty and excellence of the moral kind, 
which is as real, and which as raiſes 
an affection in the heart, as the beauty of fen- 
fible and*corporeal objects does. To this af- 
fection we likewiſe give the name gf love, 
though it is in kind different from that of 
which any ſenſible form, which our eyes be- 
hold, is the object. Every man muſt be ſen- , 
fible of a beauty and lovelineſs in purity of 
| heart, in generofity, and cordial good-will, 
in fidelity, and in fimplicity of fpirit, which 
moſt powerfully engageth the heart, much 
T 4 


more 


n. more ſo than the charms of any 


The infinite importance 
object what- 


XII. ſoever that is corporeal and viſible. We find 
chat nature determines us to eſteem and love 


the characters of moral agents, with whom we 
are converſant, in proportion as they are leſs 
or more poſſeſſed of theſe graces; and where 
they are in the moſt eminent degree, as the 
greateſt love is due to the character, fo a per- 
ſon who does not love it, and is not affected 
by a ſenſe of any beauty in it, may be very 
juſtly accounted to be in a moſt unnatural ſtate. 
Now we know that in our Maker all moral 
excellencies are combined, and in their high- 
eſt perfection: Purity and holineſs which are 
_ abſolutely unſuſceptible of any the leaſt mo- 
ral ſtain > For Gad is light and in him is no dark- 
neſi at all. In him likewiſe is the moſt per- 
fect wiſdom; by which he is invariably deter- 
mined to purſue the worthieſt and beſt ends, 
by the moſt proper and effectual means. In 
him is infinite goodneſs and liberality ; he 
communicates to all ; he receives from none. 
He is unchangeably faithful and true; from 
everlaſting to everlaſiing God, without any va- 
 ruableneſs or ſhadow of turning; there i is no- 

thing in him unſteady and » ſtill 
the fame, infinitely perfect, and holy, and 


good Being, ever acting by the ſame rules and 
meaſures, and for the ſame glorious ends. 
we are made 


capable 


This Being then, whoſe glory 


of the leve of Gad, Se _ 
of diſcerning, juſtly claims our high- g- 
eſt veneration and love. Theſe would be „ 


to him by his intelligent moral creatures, an 
account of his infinite excellency, even ſup- 
poſing we ſtood in no ſuch relation to him, as 
in fat we do; had no dependence upon him, 
and were not under any obligations to him for 
favours received. But it is quite otherwiſe ; 
this glorious Being is the parent of our ſpirits, 
of the univerſe, and of all good. He is moſt 
nearly related to us, for in him we Ive, and 
move, and have our being. Now, you cannot 
but know that an excellent and amiable cha- 
rafter, though in an utter ſtranger, engageth 
the heart; and in a right ſtate of the mind, 
_ excites love in proportion to the apparent ex- 
cellency of it. But ſuch excellency of cha- 
racter in a father is the object of a very pecu- 
liar affection. There is ſomething in filial af- 
fection different from love in general, ſome- 
thing peculiarly delicate, and which is attend- 
ed with, not a painful, but a pleafing reve- 
rence and fear of offending ; this is abſolute- 
ly eſſential to a good character in a child; and 
to be without it is juſtly accounted monſtrous. 
But I would particularly obſerve, that as this 
great parent of, the whole moral family, is 
continually conferring on his children the 
moſt valuable favours, and is intending, and 
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| XV. of his adminiſtration ; fo this, in well diſpo(- 
wv cd minds, muſt beget the higheft gratitude ; 


IT 


an affeftion in its nature different from love, 
but which greatly tends to ſtrengthen it ; and 
more and more to engage the ſpirit to the glo- 

23 2 clpecially, cnc 
think, ſhould know the ſtrength of this af- 
ſection above all others; to whom God has 
been made manifeſt in Jeſus Chriſt ; in whom 
and the kingdom of grace adminiſtered by 
forth, in the ſtrongeſt and moſt engaging light. 
I need ſcarcely obſerve to you, that the 
love of God as a principle in the heart, muſt 
be ſuppoſed to produce thoſe effects, with 
reſpect to the temper and behaviour, which 
all love, to perſons and moral characters, 
in proportion to the degree of it; neceſ- 
farily does produce ; ſuch as delight in the 
object, in meditating upon, and converſing 
with it ; a diſpoſition to eonduct life fo as that 
it may be pleaſing to the perſon beloved, and 
that the aſfection may be mutual; the deſire 
alſo of approbation is a neceſſary attendant of 
love; a readineſs again, to ſerve the intereſt 
of the perſon beloved, and to oblige in all 
things, even at any poſſible to ones 
felf. Accordingly, in fuch things as theſe 
the love of God will moſt certainly diſcover 
itſelf. 


of the love of Gad, Se. 


any intereſt of his own, which we can ſerve, 


We cxnnet be. poaflecdle to dim, 1.6 Ws GH | 


may be to his neighbour ; but we may be ca- 
pable, in ſome meaſure, of ſerving his cauſe 
in the world; of being inſtrumental in carry- 
ing on his glorious deſigns, and in doing good 
to others. All which are proper expreſſions 
of the love of God ; eſpecially our loving and 
doing good, as we have opportunity, to our 
brethren ; without which the apoſtle John 
hath taught us, that all our profeſſions of love 
to God, are hypocritical and vain. In a word, 
love to God, fincere and prevailing, produces 
a conformity to his will in all things ; and 
ſerves, very truly, that this is the love of God 
that we heep his commandments ; the truth is 


* 
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itſelf. God, indeed, cannot be faid to have Sunn? 


XIT. 


indeed not in us, if we ſay we love God, and 


do not keep his commandments. 
But I did not mean to enlarge upon this 
head ; let us then, having taken a general 
view of this affection of foul, conſider the 
im of it, to which the fervent 
prayer of the apoſtle, in behalf of his belov- 
ed Theſſalonians, does naturally direct our 
thoughts—The lord direct your hearts into the 
love of God. Our bleſſed Saviour, who knew 
human nature, and religion, in the moſt per- 
fect manner, teacheth that the ave of God 1 
the 


he inflate ee 


| Bums. che firſt and greateſt commandment. And the 
| XI. more 


| *** ſhall be the more convinced of the juſtneſs of 


we view this fubject, we 


this ; and be the more ſatisfied of the abſolute 


abſurdity of leaving out, in a great meaſure, 
this affection of foul toward our Maker, I fay, 


in a great meaſure, leaving it out of a good 
character, or aſcribing very little to it ; as if 
a man could be a good man, a good member 
of ſociety, a worthy or a happy man with- 
out regard and reverence, without love to his 

Maker. 
To illuſtrate this matter, it is indeed almoſt 
gn = Muſt we not be 
moſt thoroughly convinced that the love of 


yo ty in itſelf confidered, as the no- 
bleſt, fo the moſt natural affection of the foul ? 


what more worthy, what is there to which 
our nature does more determine us, than to 
eſteem and love what is excellent 
and lovely? How demonſtrative of a moſt de- 
praved ſtate of mind, not to do fo; to treat 
eminent excellence, and a moſt lovely cha- 
racter, with neglect, much more with any 
expreſſions of diſregard and contempt, or any 
thing which may be an abuſe of it ? This al- 
ways will be accounted difingenuous and baſe ; 
and from the character of which it is a part 
very little good is to be expected. But how 
unſpeakably does our indignation at this baſe- 

neſs 


of the love of Ga, Ee. 
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if 
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all the glory of it, were viſible to our bodily 
eyes, and as ſenſible to us as any external ob- 
jet ; what deep reverence, what awe, would 
it not command from every creature * what 
admiration, what love in every rightly difpoſ- 
ed mind? And what though this majeſty and 
excellence are not, cannot be viſibly diſplay- 
ed to us, yet ſurely, they are to the eye of 
reaſon, moſt obvious ; though it is little of 
God we can now comprehend, yet we can 


| Samar. diſcern enough to fill us with the utmoſt poſs 
| 0. ble admiration, and with the higheſt delight. 
wo And if there be little or nothing of this kind 


The imfinit mb ance 


foundin us, it is not owing to want of natural 
capacity, but to want of taſte, and to depra- 
vity of heart; a depravity which indeed makes 
an cflential defect; a deſect by which nature 
is ſtripped of that which may well be called 
its higheſt excellence and glory. Beſides, 
what is the love of God in reality, but the 
love of perfect righteouſneſs and purity, of 
perfect goodneſs and holineſs, in conjunction 
with unerring wiſdom and almighty power ? 
Can we then ſuppoſe that a perſon really lov- 
eth theſe characters, and is poſſeſſed of them 
in any degree, and yet ſhall not love that Be- 
ing in whom they are, in the higheſt poſſible 
perfection? Is not the inference much more 
natural, that if a man does not love God, he 
does not in his heart love righteouſneſs and 
purity ; in other words, cannot at all be a 
worthy and good man? Theſe things ought 
to be deeply conſidered, eſpecially by thoſe 
who are favoured with the cleareft difplays of 
the Divine glory and perfection; and who are 
not involved in that miſerable darkneſs and 

ity about theſe matters, into which 
the heathen world was funk. We know the 
God we are called to ſerve, and know that 


he is altogether excellent and lovely. 


Again 
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Again, if we conſider the influence of this Suns. 
great and firſt principle, upon the moral cha- XII. 
rafter, the im of it will appear inn 
the ſtrongeſt light. All will 
that love has a powerful influence in affimi- 
lating to the beloved character. See how, in 
a manner inſenfibly, we contract the taſte 
and way, and even get into the language and 
geſtures, of perſons with whom we are 
much converſant, and whom we highy eſteem 
and love. This never fails of being, in ſome 
meaſure, the caſe: And ſo it will be, moſt 
aſſuredly, with the love of God : this alſo 
will be attended with an imitation of his per- 
fections, and a conformity of temper to his 
will ; and this in all things ; fo that it will 
beget that integrity or intireneſs of character, 
| which is eſſential to a good one, and the real 
| glory of it. This bleſſed principle, in pro- 
portion as it prevails, will make men approve 
and love what God approves and loves ; it 
will make men hate what he hateth, whatever 
is offenſive in his eye: it will effectually fup- 
preſs evil inclinations, and ſo will be the beft 
preſervative from temptation, deſtroying that 
| in which all its force lieth. The ing of 
| this principle, in a word, will make the whole 
| manlike God; and thelife, animitation of him. 
| Again, let it be confidered how readily our 
| I 
| 


5 ite impor . 
poſſeſſion of our hearts: It is real 


pleaſore and delight to do them fervice. In 


doors of this kind, the toilfome and irk ſome 


ie never mentioned; nay men will riſque 
very great and imminent danger, will bear 
ver pat eee for ſuch us ur dear to 
them 3 nor is it at all romantic to ſay, that 
this affection of the heart will make perſons 
capable of what no conſideration of their own 
intereſt, no merely perſonal concern, could 
have and determined them to. Juſt 
fo, the love of God, reigning in the foul, 
will prepare men with great readineſs to per- 
form their duty to him ; and reconcile them 
to any ſervice however expenſive it may be, 
and however attended with ſuffering, which 
may be required of them. Can it be ima- 
gined that a perſon who truly loves his Maker 
will account the offices of piety a burthen ? 
Will the worſhip of God be confidered as a 
Eborious taſk, or will he account it weari- 
neſs ? Will the mere pains there is in any ſer- 
vice, make him turn his back upon it ? What- 
good is put into the power of his hand, 
whatever kind offices he can do to his fellow- 
creatures, will he not do them with joy, 
when he does them for the fake of God, and 
with this particular view ? Have we not all, 
at leaſt heard, in many inſtances, that the 
love of God hath prevailed over the love of 


I temporal 


ever 
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ane Ge. 29 
and of Ife itſelf ; fo that Sz. 23 
for the honour of his name, aud the „ 
and defence of his cauſe, his ſervatits CID 2 
ſubmitted to any ſuffering, with great Chear- 
fulnefs, and even diſcovered a promptneſs to 
it ? 80 will the love of God, whete it does in 
truth prevail, hallow all to the purpoſes of his 
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And ſurely thoſe ſervices and ſufferings 
which are and ſubmitted to from a 
principle of love, will be ; 
will fpring from the heart, they will be fin- 
cere. No h ſentiments, no cor- 
rupt biaſs, or finiſter view, can have any place, 
where the love of God is in any eminent de- 
gree. The inmoſt foul, in that cafe, will re- 
joĩce in lying open to the Divine eye; and can 
well itſelf to him who ſearcheth the 
heart : Such conſciouſneſs to the inward reign- 
wards God. There will be no fear, no flaviſh 
fear, in ſuch love ; for as the apoſtle John 
hath taught us, ch. 4. 18. Perſect love caſfteth 
_ out fear ; be that feareth is not made perfett in 
love. And it may be added, under this head, 
that the exerciſe of the love of God will be 
attended with ſerenity and compo- 
fure of mind ; and with the beſt uſe of all its 
powers. It is alſo the moſt effectual preſtr- 
vative, when in lively exerciſe, from that 
Vor. II. U gloom 
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Seer, gloom and melancholy which enfecbleth the 
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powers, rt 
a—— oration. It will produce 


on every thing. It is reſt and refreſhment 
of the higheſt kind, to the ſpirit. Never will 
any man be capable of acting his part fo well, 
as when his-mind is in the beſt ſtate, in this 


Farther, let it be confidered how the love 
of God will tend to reconcile the mind to the 
various calamities of life. And here, it muſt 
produce a moſt affeftionate reſignation to his 
will, and ſubmiffion to his provi - Sothe 
affectionate child ſubmits to the will of a wiſe 
faithful and tender parent, without aſking any 
queſtions ; as he knows that all will be wiſe- 
ly and well ordered, fo he is ſenſible of a ve- 
neration for ſuch a parent, which gives addi- 
tional firmneſs in ſubmitting to what is ap- 
pointed for him: Thus when believers in 
God, and who love him, fee his hand in every 
wrong : All muſt be well which he I 
and all becauſe he doth appoint it. 
Let it be added, in the laſt place, that as 
the love of God is that which, as has been al- 


and caſteth out all fear; fo, according to the 
moral conftitution we are under, it is the ſource 
of 
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of it. A C 
on, and much inculcated, by one of the moſt ——** 7} 
celebrated of the antients ; whoſe main prin-. | | 
2 
that vice is, wherever it 
— the diſtemper and ſickneſs of the 
mind; that virtue isits real health and ſtrength; 
and that the love of God is the fountain head 
| of the higheſt enjoyment and happineſs. And 
as this was the language of nature, fo it is juſt 
the language of the boly ſcriptures. Could 
there be, at all, a heaven without the Jove 
of God? Could men delight in him without 
it? Could they have any reliſh of that which 
is the higheſt happineſs of the ſervants of 
God, that is, the viſion of him, without love 
to him ? Could men without this be 
of their own hearts ? On the other hand, 
where love is perfected. there will be per- 
fected delight; for in to the de- 
gree of love, muſt the pleaſure taſted in the 
fruition of the object always be. And as the 
love of God reigning in the heart, ſpeaks the 
moral powers to be in the beſt and moſt health- 
ful ſtate, fo, while that bleſſed affection makes 
men capable of the full enjoyment of God, 
the original infinite excellency, it alſo makes 
the reflecting mind pleaſed with itſelf, and 
— ſecures internal peace, ſerenity, and 
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The infinite importance 
The importance therefore of that blef- 
| - AIL. fed affeftion, both to the moral character and 
whe enj of being, is evident. As, on 
the other hand, if we ſhall ſuppoſe the heart 
. of man deſtitute of it, what is there elſe left 
which can make him and happy ? 
But eſpecially with reſpect to the proſeſſors of 
religion whohave not the love of God in them, 
is it not plain that all their religion is utterly 
vain ? The very foul and fpirit of it is want- 
ing. What though men make long prayers ; 
be they ever ſo exact in the ceremonial and ri- 
tual part, yet all this kind of facrifice is abo- 
mination - to that God, whom they cannot 
heartily love. And, in a word, if this bleſſed 
affection is not the great animating principle, 
men, however. they may appear, are, to all 
the intents and of the ſpiritual life, 
in a ftate of death, and muſt fall intirely ſhort 
of their proper 

I have the rather, and the longer, inſiſted 
on this ſubject, that I am apprehenſive it is 
| too little, generally ſpeaking, attended to. 
As to the principles laid down in this diſcourſe, 
, they cannot well be doubted, nor conteſted by 
any man ; and yet many men do not at all 
ſeem to act under the power and influence of 
them. Did that one affection, which has 
= been the ſubject of this diſcourſe, prevail as 
= it ought, we have ſeen what ſignal effects it 
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of the love of God, Ee. 


muſt produce: But theſe are far from appear- 
ing in life, as one would wiſh them; eſpe- 


which indeed naturally reſults from the ſober 
and right exerciſe of our rational and moral 
powers; only recommending the higheſt po- 
able eſteem of, and regard to, the greateſt 
poſſible excellence in that Being i 
father of our ſpirits, and in whom we live 
and have our being. And furely this is a debt 
to him, which the very firſt rudiments of 
reaſon and will teach us to pay. 
2— to him is as real, and to reaſon 
U3 as 


Sens. as evident, as our relation to any carthly pa- 
II. rent can be. We know no object of our et- 
tem and love which is to be compared to him, 

for excellence ; there is not, there cannot be, 

any character compared to him for goodneſs ; 
or to whom we are under ſuch obligation. 
And, as hath been already faid, not to love 
God, muſt ſhew the moſt unnatural depravity 
of mind. Beſides, in ſuch a ſtate it will be . 
found that, inſtead of good, many bad affec- {| 
tions have poſſeſſion of the heart. Let us ever 
remember the words of our Saviour, That to 
tove the Lerd with all the heart, and mind, and 
ſtrength is the firſt, and great commandment of 

- the law ; and, as ſuch, attend to the obedi- 

ence of it; caſting out with great care, every 

vile, and impure affection, as utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with the love of God; and cultivating 
this bleſſed temper, which as it is in itſelf | 
excellent and right, fo will prove a fruitful 
fource of every thing worthy and happy in | 
life 


The next thing the apoſtle prays for, is, 
that the hearts of the Theſſalonians may be di- 

retted into the patience of Chriſt ; a patient ſub- 

miſſion to thoſe troubles and perſecutions they - 
were liable to, on account of the chriſtian 
profeſſion, till Chriſt ſhould come for their 
final deliverance. Chriſtians, in thoſe days, 
had eſpecially need of patience ; they were 
7 hable 


of 4 God, &c. 29989 I? 
Hable to the moſt grievous ſufferings ; from Sun. 

which ihetr rags whe was fo far from being a M. 
ſecurity, that it was the thing which — 
thoſe ſufferings upon them. But if their hearts 
were happily directed into the love of God, 
this would have a moſt happy influence in 
making them patient, under all the tribula- 
tion to which they were obnoxions. Patience 
of ſuffering under the hand of God, is indeed 
the natural attendant of love to him ; that 
love which makes a man, and all that he hath, 
facred to the purpoſes of his glory; that love, 
which will take pleaſure in ſerving thoſe pur- 
poſes, in whatever manner God pleaſes ; that 
love, which implies in it an affectionate and 
moſt pleafing ſenſe, that, under the Divine 
adminiſtration, it will be always well with 
the good and upright ; and ſuch a firm de- 
pendence upon Divine goodneſs and veracity, 
as no temporal event, nor any the moſt threat- 
ning external of things, can ſhake; 
ſuch love will beget not only patience, but 
even joy in ſuffering for the fake of God, and 
to preſerve a good conſcience towards him. 
And, no doubt, it was to the ſtrength of this 
holy affection principally owing, that ſo many 
of the ſervants of God, in all ages, have been 
ſeen to triumph over all the ſufferings, which 
the enemies of their cauſe could inflict upon 
them ; which might have convinced them, 


U4 that 
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Sn. that it was 
XU. to getthe better of the piety of thoſe ſufferers. 
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utterly impoſſible, by that means, 


n all Chriſtians, though not in a ſtate of 


have at all times need of patience, 
that after they have done the will of God, 
they may inherit the promiſes. If they are 
not liable to impriſonments, to tortures, to 
death, yet they may be in heavineſs through 
manifold temptations. This they find daily; 
and the ſtate of things in this world never 
was, nor ever will be ſuch, that there will 
not be need of pati This virtue there- 
fore let us cultivate ; labouring after ſtrength 
and firmneſs of mind, by a cloſe attention to, 
and a fixed dependence on the principles of 
our holy religion; walking by faith, not by 
fight; and eſpecially growing in the love of 
God. AA Lord will in 
due time come, and that the day of deliver - 
ance to the faithful ſervants of God is at hand. 
I ſhall conclude with a few words upon the 
laſt ſubject mention'd, namely, that this was 
a proper matter of addreſs and prayer to God. 
The Lord direct your hearts into the love of God, 
and into the patient waiting for Chr. The 
propriety of ſuch prayers reſts upon the power 
of the influence of the good Spirit of God, on 
BORES 3 of wm; and. thee 
God can, and is moſt graciouſly diſpoſed to 
bt - 
ter 


of the love of Gad, Vc. 


great purpoſes of their being 


the 
the greateſt and wiſeſt among the antients laid 
great ſtreſs. It is alſo every where in the Holy 
S-riptures inculcated; as I hope is well known 
to you ; nor ſhall I now-infiſt upon the illuf- 
tration of it. But the uſe to be made of it is 
_ plainly this; if men, through long negligence 
of God, through the of evil affec- 
tions, or of bad habits which they have con- 
tracted, are likely, when they reflect ſeriouſly 
upon themſelves, and come to form reſolu- 
tions of newneſs of life, to meet with pain 
and trouble in the diſcipline of the heart, and 
in their labours to correct the obliquity of it ; 
then the ſtrong expreſſions we have in Scripture 
of the Divine countenance and aid, muſt be a 
very great encouragement to them, and en- 
gage them with chearfulneſs in that diſcipline, 
dy which ſuch obliquity of the heart is cor- 
reed, and by which it is directed into the 
love of God. Our own endeavours are ne- 
ceſſary, and they are commanded; and to re- 
preſent the ſtate of the mind as wholly impo- 
tent, and incapable of all endeavours, till it 
is, by an irrefiſtible power applied, made ca- 
pable of them, is a very great error; an error 


which has proved to many a very great ſnare. 
The Holy Scriptures have taught us another 
_— 


after moral verſedtion ; and is fervies the Sante. 
- This is indeed 30% 
— nature ; and it is that on which we ) 


The infinite importance, &c. 


. and have preſſed it upon us, as our 


duty, fo wort out our own ſalua- 


Er a with fear and trembling; at the fame time 


encouraging us with the declaration, that God 
workerh im bis ſervants to will and to do of bis 
good pleaſure. By this we are to hold faſt do- 
who fiat in his ſervants the good pleaſure 
. of bis goodneſs, and the work of faith with po- 
er - Bleſſed are they who thus labour, and per- 
ſevere in it ! They will undoubtedly attain to 
that ſtate of mind, in which the love of God 
* z and which will richly reward 
the pains they have taken in the internal diſ- 
cipline of the heart, as being indeed the glory 
of nature, ard from which the higheſt and 
moſt compleat enjoyment can never be ſepa- 
rated: For fo is the unchangeable will of 
God ; and ſuch is the unalterable moral con- 
ſtitution we are under. 
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All things are lawful unto me, but all things are 
not expedient : all things are lawful for me, 
but I will not be brought under the power of 
any. 


HEN we look into the conſtitution 
of human nature, we find that our 
Maker has endowed us with a very 
great variety of appetites and deſires; and has 
provided objects of gratification ſuited to them; 
ſome, which are common to us with the va- 
rious orders of the brutal world; others again 
which are peculiar to us, and ſuited to our 
make as intelligent and moral agents. But 


The great importance of not 


© Sunn. when we look through the various defires 
XU. which are 
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planted in us, and the enj 
| for us (with which it has pleaſed the 
Creator to enrich human life) we find a great 
difference among them, with reſpect to their 
value and importance in life. Some 
for inſtance, are abſolutely neceffary to the 
ſupport of life ; others are only defirable as 
conveniencies, and comforts in it ; without 
which we might very well ſabſiſt, and even 
have a pleafing enjoyment of ourſelves ; for a 
very little will ſuffice the exigencies of nature, 
if we can be only contented. Again, when 
we conſider ourſelves as intelligent and moral 
agents, and who are made for happineſs far 
higher than that of mere animal nature, in 
which the brutal orders are partakers with us; 
it will be apparent, that what folely concerns 
animal life, being the loweſt kind of our en- 
joyment, is not by any means, ſo much tobe 
conſidered, or fought after, as that which gra- 
tifies the nobler affections of the mind; and 
promotes that excellent ſtate of moral perfec- 
tion, at which we arc to aim as the higheſt 
thing we are capable of attaining ; and in 
which, in truth, we have fellowſhip with the 
above us. Altthes is obvious, 
and needs not to be enlarged on. 

But, then, as there is a difference in our de- 


fires and affections, and the various objects of 


them, 


\ 


being enflaved by any defre. 


them, with reſpect to their importance in Suns = | 
human life ; r 4 


diſcerning, or, as the Apoſtle ſpeaks, of ap. 
proving things which are excellent ; fo, we. find 
nature endowed with 2 power of regulating 
the affections and defires, and, in conſequence 
of this, our purſuits ; according to the ad- 
ments, the cool and deliberate judgments, 
which we form of the value and impe of 
the things before us, and which are the ob- 
jects of our defire. We are capable of reſtrain- 
ing our defires upon occaſions ; and 
denying ourſelves thoſe gratifications to which 
they urge us. Not only fo, but by reaſoning 
with ourſelves, and the various methods of 
ſelf diſcipline 


others, which may have been too weak and 
languid : of this every man, who has at all 
applied himſelf to the diſcipline of the heart, 
muſt be ſenfible ; and this power which we 


have over our own defires and paſſions, is a 


moſt and conſiderable part of our 
frame : for by this it is, that we are enabled 


to pr-ſcrve that proportion of our powers, and 


_ appetites, to one another, in which the great 


beauty and perfection of human nature con- 
fiſts ; and which is alſo neceffary to the hap- 


pineſs of it. 


It 


r. It is plain that fome of our deſires can ne- 
. IE ver be too firong, that is, the defires of thoſe 
| $a objetts, which ate defired for themſelves 
only, and cannot be referred to any higher 
end ; fuch as that of virtue and moral perfec- 
tion in ourſelves, and the happineſs of the 
Creation of God. Who ever found reafon 
to in that his love of virtue and of 
was too ſtrong ? Or who was ever 
| good-will and benevolence to others, | 
it was directed? In ſuch affetions, 
we are in no danger of exceeding ; which we 
manifeſtly are, in many of the ſubordinate 
IS. nanteotecly to the things of chis 
world, - whether ſenſual pleaſure, or thoſe 
things which gratify ambition, or the deſire 

of riches. For it is often ſeen that ſome one 
defire, to ſome or other of theſe objects, reigns 
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It was a noble refolution of the Apoſtle 
Paul, that be would not be brought under the 
power of any thing ; any thing, of that kind 
flaved ; any thing, by which he might be led 
to what was finful; or, though not diĩrectiy 

| unlawful, 


being enflaved by any defire.. 


unlawful, yet unexpedient. Al things, 
Err 
: An 
with reſpect to his liberty as a chriſtian. All 
things are lawful for me, which are lawful 
for any other perſon ; but all things are not 
expedient, or z that is, to the pur- 
poſes of edification, which he had always 
principally in view. Aoi horating te hold 
abridge his liberty, and reſtrain his defires, 
even as to things lawful ; whenever his grati- 
fying them would be injurious to a nobler 
intereſt. Al things are lawful for me, tut 1 
will not be brought under the power, or made a 
flave to any thing. I will, as if he had faid, 
fo moderate and reſtrain my defires, even in 
things lawful, as if that they are not neceflary, 
I ſhall be able to reſt contented, and to enjoy 
myſelf without them: I will keep my mind, 
by (elf diſcipline, in ſuch a ſtate that I may 
call myſelf free, morally free ; « 
much more defirable than any pleaſure which 
a man, in an undiſciplined ſtate, can enjoy 
from any object, or in the gratification of 
any defire whatſoever, by which he is enſlaved. 
More needs not be faid to explain the 
true meaning of the Apoltle's reſolution. I 
ſhall therefore to Muſtrate the wiſ- 
tm end Gapiy of: cad is ee 
fulnefs in human life. | FIR 


= 
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which he oftez us. 


able, that in ſuch a ſtate of freedom and 
„ there is ſomething truly ho- 
nourable and great. For a man to beſo much 
maſter of himſelf, and his own defires, that 


comforts of life, which by the bountiful Crea- 
tor are liberally conferred on us, however, 
notatall either to the ſub- 
of life, or to er the tree ends of 
it; though I ſay, he can reliſh theſe pleaſures 
as well as any other man, yet he can alſo be 
fatisfied without them. No man can calmly 
ſurvey ſuch a character without approbation 
and eſteem. And ſuch only are the perſons 


who maintain inward freedom. For a man 


jefts of virtuous diſcipline 

power of it, that he will gratify paſſion at any 
expence to himſelf, or to others; to be fo 
RS by i, ts wie the expretiien of Solo- 
mon, 4s ax ox ts the ſlaughter, or a fool to the 
correttion of the flocks ; this is an indignity to 
human nature, and makes a moſt contempti- 


ble character. He that bas no rule over bis 
own 


_ crificed to this idol 
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own ſpirit, as the wiſe man but now menti- SERM- 
oned ſpeaks, is lite a city broke down and with- II. 
out walls ; he is not only in a fate defencelefs 


and dangerous; but, which is al: diſagrecable 
ruin and confuſion. The beauty and excel- 
leney of human nature is Joſt in ſuch a man; 
the great and honourable are. no more. No 
flavery fo compleat, fo hateful as this; or 
which gives a man a meaner appearance. 
The excellent powers and faculties of the mind; 
the noble and affections originally 
planted in the heart, all ſubjected to one pal- 
try Juſt or paſſion, and, which is generally the 
caſe, rendered uſeleſs by it! And it is uſually 
ſeen, that ſuch paſſions betray men into the 
meaneſt and moſt unworthy actions; their 
honour, perhaps in the tendereſt points, ſa- 
paſſion, their friends, their 
country, the public ! Nay, though men have 
a ſenſe of what is due to all thefe, and know 
what they ought to do, and condemn them- 
_ ſelves poſſibly to feel bitter remorſe ; yet 
they loſe all power to reſiſt the imperious ty- 
rant which reigns within ; and, upon the 
ruins of thing liberal and ingenuous, 
his arbitrary rule muſt be maintained. No. 
liberal mind but muſt look upon ſuch charac- 
ters with contempt ! In what a different light 
does that man appear, who is really free with- 
in? in whom the inferior and ſubordinate 

Vor. II. X paſſione 
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= are fu to reaſon and conſcience 
cds thoſe nobler defires and afetions, which 
Wa xc intended to be ſupreme in the mind ! The 
man ho knows how to dojuſtice to himſelf, 
the man whoſe honour, whoſe friend, whoſe 
country, never lay at the mercy of any luſt of 
his ; never ſuffered by his ambition, his co- 
vetouſneſs, or his paſſion far pleaſure! Not 
only fo, but who has raiſed himſelf to ſuch a 

| Nate, that when he is deprived of the things 
which he defires, and of which perhaps he 
has a high reliſh ; can ſtill be eaſy and happy 
without them! The man, who is conftant 
and true to himſelf, who is what he ought to 
be, to himſelf, and to the public; cut 
off from a thouſand things which were plea- 
fing ; who can enjoy them, and can refrain 
from them; ſtiff, in all events, the fame 
man! This is truly moſt honourable. And 
tare, in fuch dignity of ſentiment, in fuch a 
ſtate of mind, there is nothing at all romantic» 
or out of nature ; for it has its foundation in 
reaſon and nature; it is perfectly agreeable to 
good ſenſe and wiſdom. This will appear 
evidently, if we conſider that a man has juſt 
cauſe to be eaſy and fatisfied, when thoſe great 
ends cf life are anſwered, and thoſe enjoy- 
ments -in it preſerved, which are incompara- 
bly the nobleſt ; and have no connection with, 
or dependence upon, the lower and unneceſ- 


lie are j 


— D. 
ſary gratifications. 


find reaſon to fay, It is enough. Can I ferve 
all the important purpoſes of my preſent ſtate, 
may ſuch a man fay ; can I reliſh the higheſt 
delight and ſatisſaction intended for me, with- 


out this or the other particular gratification, 
which, though not neceſſary, yet was pleafing ? 
If fo, ſurely I have reafon, great reaſon, to 
be content without it. And ſurely, it muſt be 
a wretched turn of mind, quite out of nature, 
and very mean, which fo ſubjects one to any 
particular defire, or object, that he can have 
no enj t of himſelf, even in the greateſt 
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The former are what make Su. 
as rational and moral agents ; and he XIII. | 
who is poſſeſſed of them, will almoſt always "Ie 


and manifold endowments and advantages of 
human nature, without being pleaſed and gra- 
point. 


ted in that one And thus, if there 
were no more than the truly excellent and ho- 
nourable, which we cannot but diſcern in 2 
ſtate of inward freedom, and the abject mean- 
neſs we feel in a ſtate of ſervitude to our own 
lower defires ; theſe are more than enough to 
determine us in the firmeſt reſolution, that we 
will not be brought under the power of any 
ſuch things ; under the power of any animal 
defire or enjoyment, of which the true ends of 


itſelf ; which, though one of the ſirongeſt af- 
fections of our nature, yet was intended to be 
X 2 ſub- 


t ; nay, of the love of life 
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Sema. ſubordinate to thoſe others, which alone give 


III. it truc dignity and value. 
ane Let it be confidered, in the ſecond 


is neceſſary as a fecurity to virtue. You fee 
this diſcourſe is not confined to thoſe things 
which the apoſtle ſpeaks of in the text; 
namely, things which are in themſelves lawful, 
but yet inexpedient ; but conſiders a ſtate of 
ſervitude to particular paſſions, and a ſtate of 
moral freedom, in general, whether the ob- 
ject of the reigning defire be a thing lawful 
or not. If indeed the deſire points to what 
is uvlawful, the caſe is ſo much the worſe : 
For then, if no controling power is exerted, 
virtue and conſcience muſt go entirely to 
wreck ; which we daily fee is the caſe in 
many characters. And no man can ever be 
true to his conſcience, till he has learned to 
deny himſelf, and reſtrain defire. Where 
there is an utter abſence of this diſcipline, 
and men are at the mercy of every defire 
which happens to be uppermoſt, the ſtate is 
indeed deplorable : Men are then to 
fall into all vices, to which, from complexion, 
circumſtances, example, or ſolicitation, they 
are at all tempted. In ſome inftances, in- 
deed, perhaps they. are not a few, we fee 
perſons of moſt amiable characters and diſpo- 
[ations in all other reſpects, yet ruined by 

ſome 


being euere by any jive. 399, 
ſome one vice, ſome one tyrannical paſſion ; SERM.. 
ſo that the beauty of the character is, in a XIII. 
great meaſure, loſt, and great guilt contrafted, ww 
| Such perſons, perhaps, can maintain the rights 

of conſcience in all other reſpects, but in one 
inſtance it muſt give way, They want but 
one thing to make their characters perfect, 
that is, intire and uniform; but this they. 
never attain to; and as Solomon ſpeaks, 4 li- 


| Cle folly in bim who is in reputation for wiſdam 
and honour, has the fame effect as 2 dead fly 


| upon the ointment of the apothecary, cauſing it 
tg fend forth @ flinking favour. And certainly 
to loſe the honours, the ſubſtantial and eternal 
honours and rewards of virtue, and to expoſe 
apg's ſelf to ſhame and ignominy, and great 
wretchedneſfs, rather than reſtrain, and ſubdue, 
perhaps, one irregular Juſt, is, in truth, a ma 
unhappy and pitiable caſe. 
| But let us ſpeak more — to the 
alſe put in the text, to a man's being enſlaved, 
| by a paſſion, to an object not unlawful ; in 
how many reſpects does this endanger virtue. 
There is nothing more frequently inculcated 
in the New Teſtament, or in ſtronger terms, 
than ſelf-denial. And our Saviour propoſes it 
| to ſuch as would embrace his religion, as a 
_ themſelves, and be ready to part even with 
the moſt innocent enjoyments of life, nay, 
X 3 with 


nb infelf, when he calls them to do &, 
a his ſervice requires it. Now, 


The great impertance of nat 


put the caſe 


— that the ſervice of Chriſt, the cauſe of truth 


and virtue, ſhould require that we give up 
what we haye been moſt fond of; 
how diftreſsfol a ſtate muſt any perſon be then 
in, who has no power to reſtrain his paſſion ? 
It is evident he will give up his pretenſions to 
the chriſtian character; for, if he has given 
up the power of ſubduing his defires, his 
conſcience muſt ſaffer ; he muſt become diſ- 
loyal to his great ſovereign, and a traitor to 
his cauſe. And are fuch trials confined to 
times of perſecution only? No ſuch thing. 
God may in the general courſe of providence, 
take from men what has been the defire of 
their eyes ; they are called upon to fubmit to 
this ; it is their indi duty. Yet, how 
can they perform, if the reluctant paſſion will 
bear. no reftraint ? This ſhews the neceſſity of 
ſelf-diſcipline and denial, that we may ap- 
prove ourſelves to God. And if there be any 
thing in the world of greater confideration 
with us, than our love and loyalty to him, we 
3 as his faithful ſervants. 
But befides, let it be ſuppoſed that our inte- 
grity and loyalty to our Maker ſhould never be 
put to a trial fo ſevere ; that we ſhould never 
— — 
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gular, may ſo much engage the mind, as to 
render men unfit for the performance of duty, 
and negligent of it. An habitual exceſſive at- 
tachment to any one thing, does naturally be- 
get an indifference towards other things ; and 


that other matters are probably but little no- 
ticed ; even thoſe which are of the 
moment. The mind is enflaved, the powers 
arc confined and ſhackled ; men can no longer 
at with liberty, or in that manner that be- 
comes thoſe who are ſuppoſed to follow a cool 
deliberate judgment, and to regard things in 
proportion to their real value. But all this 


will convincingly appear, it will be felt, when 


the attention of the mind to this is ſo great, 
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of the temporal kind, which our duty com- Stithe . | 
mands us abſolutely to give up ; yet a paſſion XII. 
of this fort, when grown vehement and irre- 


the preſent gratification of the reigning paſſion, 


and the immediate call of duty, come to in- 


terfere; fo that, either we muſt negle& the 
part we are to act, or mult reſtrain the defire 
which would divert us from it ; in that caſe, 


the perſon who bas been brought under the poo- 


er of any thing, will be in great danger of giv- 
ing way to the demands of it, and of reſiſting 


the call of conſcience ; fo that an enjoyment 


in itſelf innocent, through exceſs of paſſion 
for it, may become the cauſe of great guilt, 
So, for inſtance, diverſions in themſelves very 

X 4 inno- 


o- 
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greater moment; and quite indiſpoſe the 


mind for them; in which caſe ſuch amuſe - 
ments ceaſe to be innocent. A man likewiſe 
may be fo cager in the purſuit of what he 


may very lawfully purtue with moderation, 
that the gratifying this vchement defire may 


render him not only unfit for, but incapable 
of performing his duty to his Maker, at leaſt 
of performing it in that manner which will 
anſwer any good end, and be accepted. For, 
what avail any ſeeming acts and exerciſes of 
devotion, where the thoughts are poſſeſſed 
by objects quite foreign to the purpoſe ; where 
imagination is entertaining itſelf with the 
object to which the heart is enſlaved, while 
yet the man, fo far as external form and ap- 
_ pearance go, and words uttered by the lips, 
ſeems to worſhip his Maker? But as there is 
in this caſe no more indeed than an external 
1 of devotion, he incurs the guilt 
of groſs hypocriſy. 

Farther, bevig brought under the power of 
any thing, in the Apoſtle's ſenſe, however in 
itſelf lawful, may be very unfriendly to virtue 
upon this account, that if men cannot obtain 
the gratification upon which their hearts are 
ſet, in the methods of honeſty and truth, 
they will be very apt to deviate into diſhoneft 
un 2 * 
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wage, and hes vice canto — 
forego the defired object. When a man's 
mind is in ſuch a di 
muſt have this or the other thing ; that is, 
when the ſtrength of defire has made it ſeem 
neceflary to him, and yet he cannot obtain 
it but in ways which his heart condemns, he 
is then in the greateſt danger. Thus, a paſ- 
| fion for outward ſhew and pomp; a pa- 
ſion for rank and pre-eminence ; for gain 
and for gratifying a luxurious and delicate ap- 
petite; theſe, and ſuch like, have often be- 
frayed men into diſhonourable ways and 
means of pratification : Their virtue thus 
put to the proof, has failed ; though nothing 
here gave force to the trial, but the mere ex- 
orbitance of their own paſſion, creating a fort 
of neceſſity where there was none in nature. 
I ſpeak not now of men who have little or ne 
regard to the rules of righteouſneſs, and 
make light of committing very great crimes ; 
but of ſuch as have very juſt ſentiments and 
feelings of morality, and in their hearts 
condemn all tranſgreſſions of its rules; who 
yet, urged by vehemence of paſſion, break in 
upon them, and the tranquility of their own 
minds. It has been often and juſtly obſerv- 
ed, that to have few wants is one of the firſt 
requiſites for paſſing eaſily through life : It 
is indeed one of the beſt out- guards of virtue; 
few and fimple wants are attended with pro- 


tate that he 


greater part of our wants, are the meer crea- 
tures of our own paſhon; and things are 
made neceſſary to us only in conſequence of 
defire. If we did but ſuppreſs fuck 
defire, we ſhould have the full enjoyment of 
life without it : or if we only reſtrained its 
exceſs, we ſhould then poſſeſs our fouls in 
peace, even without its object. Only when 
defire becomes vehement, does the object of 
it become ; which, if we cannot at- 
tain by honeſt means, recourſe muſt be had 
to others, or much diſquiet will ariſe from 
Diſſatisfaction and diſcon- 
tent with our ſtate, and the diſpoſition of 
things in the world, will take poſſeſſion of the 
mind ; which as they are very painful paſ- 
fions, ſo are they unnatural and guilty. And 
thus you fee, that paſſionate defires to any 
thing in this world, however in a moderate 
degree not blameable, nor the object of them 
a thing unlawful ; yet they may greatly en- 
danger our virtue, and prove a moſt fatal 
ſnare to us. 
But in the third place, (to which what has 
K 
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Aer 2 man has ſet his heart up- 
on, while they are of a tranſient, precanous 
nature, ſo many marks he fets up for misfor- 
tune and diſappointment to wound him thro”. 


without, ſo many ſources of vexation and 
miſery does he provide for himſelf. He is 
now very happy in this or the other flecting 
thing, which is become neceffary to him: 
But (like Jonah's gourd) it is gone, and he is 
inconſolable ; now all this vexation of ſpirit 
is the fruit of cager deſire, and paſſionate 
fondneſs ; but for theſe, he could never have 
felt any ſuch . When therefore he is 
diſappointed, or deprived of it, he muſt ei- 
ther attain to peace of mind, and felf-enjoy- 
ment, by ſubduing his paſſion, or muſt hve a 
wretch: And ſure a wretched flate it us, 
where the eagerneſs of defire ſtill continues, 
and gratification is out of reach; a ſtate, 
in which the mind becomes its own tor- 
mentor ! 
Dre 
in all inſtances where things temporal are 
objects of defire ; NG 


| often 


So many things as he cannot enjoy himſelf 


under the power of any thing, lays ns agen 10 Tags, 


The great importance of not 
be. often put men, in purſuing what they want! 
_ fanth the wiſe man, whoſe days are 
VID frye; and bi travel grief ; yea, bis heart 
maler not reſt in the night. Such are the men 
who are conſtantly full of care and anxiety, 
of reſtleſs, unfatisfying labour; ever put up- 
on fuch undertakings and adventures, ſuch 
courſes of toil and danger, as the acquifition 
of no temporal good can compenſate. No 
man ever ſerved a maſter more ſevere and 
eruel than his own headſtrong paſſions; he 
can never do enough in the ſervice of them; 
for no gratification of irregular defires can 
ever give content. Have we not ſeen 
flaves to theſe cruel taſk-maſters, whoſe 
_ anxieties and labours have quite embittered 
life ; Who, whatever accidental ſucceſs they 
had in their attempts, yet found little or no 
enjoyment; paſſion often quite defeating its 
own end, and leaving no power of enjoy- 
ment: And, what is ftill worſe, how many 
diſappointments do men lay themſelves open 
to How often do their attempts fail of ſuc- 
ceſs? Their ſchemes laid with the 
contrivance, how often defeated * How do 
ſuch things pierce the heart of a man, who 
| has brought himſelf into the power of un- 
controlled appetite ? What croſſes his aims, 
and defeats his hopes and endeavours, ftrikes 
a the very vitals of his comfort, and are 
like 
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kke wounds that bleed inwardly, and de nos Sue : 
admit of cure. But, ſuppoſe all imagioable X3E 


ſucceſs, and that men have 
hearts are ſet upon, ſtill they often ſuſſer 
deeply by folicitude, and the apprehenſion of 
lofing what they have acquired ; every threat- 
ening circumſtance puts them to pain; and 
there is often more pain in the care to keep, 
than enjoyment in the poſſeſſion. Now, all 
theſe pains and calamities I have mentioned, 
and many more might be named, are in rea- 
lity the offspring of fond and deluded defire ; 
and but from that could have no exiſtence ; 
which evidently ſhews, that to be under the 
power of ſuch deſire, is indeed the bane of 
man's peace and enjoyment, inſtead of making 
him happy. 

If we lay theſe things together, and at the 
ſame time conſider a ſervitude to our own 
paſſions, as mean and reproachful to nature: 
as a thing moſt hurtful to our virtue, and as 
the —— of manifold calamities, which we 
mould never otherwiſe have known; it will 
then be moſt evident, that the Apoſtle's reſo- 
lation was manly and wiſe ; that he wouls nat 
be brought under the power of any thing. 

And this will be ſtill farther confirmed, to 
men who have tried it, by the experience of 
that ſubſtantial and fincere pleafure which 
ariſes from virtuous ſelf-denial. When a 


man 


got what theirs 
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. man has, in a particular inftance, reſtrained 
dne, and refuſed to gratify it; when he has 

due this from principle merely, and a ſenſe 
| of its being expedient ; with what joy does he 
refle&t upon it! eſpecially when the defire 
has been ſtrong ; and in ſome in- 
ances, of more weight and importance in 
life, there is perhaps no ſelf-enjoyment to be 
compared to this. A man's own heart ap- 
— 1 e pere bacoming | 
the dignity of his nature, and which is truly 
honourable. No joy, equal to this, did any 
man ever taſte in gratifying the impetuous 
longings of defire. And in truth it may be | 
juſtly repreſented as one advantage of our pre- 
ſent frame, that by demanding from us the 
exerciſe of ſuch diſcipline, it gives us an op- 
portunity of enjoying ſo much real and laſt- 
ing happineſs : a happineſs, far unlike the 
pleaſure of gratifying irregular defire ; which 
ia momentary, and palls the languid appe- | 
tite: Whereas this virtuous pleaſure is of a 
permanent nature, without fatiety ; and we 
never reflect upon having acted fuch 2 laud- 
able part, but with freſh felf- 
Which fatisfaftion is carried to the higheſt, 
and enjoyed in the moſt exquiſite reliſhes of 
it, when men are conſcious to themſelves, 
not only that they have, in particular in- 
— denied themſelves, and reſiſted irre- 
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gulat defires ;- but thue by a= kd dave- GIS 
ciſe of this ſort of diſcipline, they have ſub- ZE 
dued their and reduced = 
them into ſach a well-adjuſted temper, that 
they ceaſe to give them any farther trouble. 
When the ſtrength of defire comes to be du- 
ly proportioned, nothing then remains but 
what the dignity and importance of the ob- 


obtains in the mind, which, like the appeaſed 
ocean, flows regularly and gently to its pro- 
per limits ; then, then indeed is the ſtate of 
mind ſuch as does honour to human nature; 
and in which a man will find that peace and 
ſatisfaction, which paſſeth all underſtanding ; - 
and a glorious diſcipline it furely is, which 
produceth ſuch effects 

But that we may now draw to a conclu- 
fion of this diſcourſe ; I have deſcribed to you 
ſuch a ſervitude to defire and paſſion, as may 
well be confidered as the root of all evil; for 
men will never depart from the rules of wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs, never act in oppcfition to 
the manifeſt diftates of conſcience, if they 
are not under the power of ſome corrupt and 
irregular affection. And you fee likewiſe, 
wherein the great ſecurity of our virtue, and 
the peace of our minds conſiſts, namely, in 
being mafters of ourſelves ; maintaining 2 


. freedom from all ſervitude to paſſion. While 
dci is our 


The great importance of not 


what ſhall hinder us to 


eon cool reafon and conſcience direct, in 


purſuing the tendency of the nobler princi- 
ples and inſtincts of our nature At the ſame 
in proper order and ſubordination, will give 
us little or no diſturbance. 
To this noble ſelf-diſcipline, therefore, 
which is of fo great importance in human 
life, let us apply ourſelves with all diligence. 
Let us give way to no paſſion, however cla- 
morous, till we have examined it at the bar 
of reaſon and conſcience ; if theſe approve, 
| and no other i appear, let it be 
: But if they forbid, or even heſitate 
and are doubtful, let the paſſion be renounc- 
ed; otherwiſe we do not at all quit ws lite men. 
And it is highly expedient that we ſhould 
uſe ſuch ſelf-diſcipline, not only where our 
conſciences are nearly concerned, and in mat- 
ters of right and wrong; but, even with re- 
ſpect to things lawful in themſelves ; for 
it may be very inconvenient, many times, to 
let paſſion have full way, even in theſe. Be- 
fides, it may be highly profitable to exerciſe 
and accuſtom ourſelves to felf-denial, in mat- 
ters of leſs moment, that we may be prepared 


for it, in thoſe of greater. Numberleſs in · 
Rances occur, in which an attentive and con- 
fidering 


being enſlived by any defire. 


kdering perſon will fee reaſon to deny him- Sexe. 
ſelf; where notwithſtanding, the preſent ob- XIII. 
je of deſire cannot be called unlawful, or f 


any great importance. And it will be found 
greatly profitable to keep the control- 
ling power, by frequent exerciſe, in proper 
ſtrength ; and by habit, to acquire a facility 
of ſubmitting our toit. It is a wiſe 
and uſeful part of the diſcipline of children 
to accuſtom them to the reſtraint of their 
many fond and hurtful defires and paſhons : 
to refuſe gratifying them, in many inſtances, 
merely by ſuch refuſal, to prepare them ea- 
fily to brook reſtraint. And where this is ma- 
naged with prudence, it is of unſpeakable 
advantage. Now it is to be conſidered, that 
there may be much of the child in our de- 
fires and paſſions, all our days; that is, much 
fondneſs and folly ; and as ſuch they muſt be 
kept always under controul. In this let us 
exerciſe ourſelves, that we may not be brought 
under the power of any; and may be always 
fitted to poſſeſs our fouls in peace and tran- 
quillity, ſo long as the great purpoſes of life 
are ſerved, and the nobler affections of our 
nature oratified. 
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SERMON XIV. 
Our abſolute dependence on God. 


Aors, XVIII. 28. 
For in Him we live, and move, and have our 
. 


H E principles of natural and revealed 
religion, upon which we are to form 
our conduct, and upon which our 
hopes rely, we pain, and efly Yared by al 
who, with common underſtanding, will give 
reaſonable attention. And that theſe are 
ſeaſons of which return, is not fo 
to be underſtood, as if it were a laborious 
thing to obtain a ſufficicat knowledge in re- 
ligion ; or as if men were to expect, from 
time to time, any thing new ; whereas indeed 
the greateſt uſe of theſe miniſtrations is to | 
FRF 9 keep 


gion, the falvation of our fouls, may be an- 
fwered. And befides this, it muſt, to per- 
ſons of a right taſte, be pleaſing, from time to 
time, to entertain themfelves with medita- 
tions upon thoſe ſubjects, which of all things 
are the greateſt and moſt intereſting ; and in 
which we meet with what tends to excite our 
beſt and moſt agreeable affections. My in- 
tention is, at preſent, to diſcourſe concerning 
our dependence upon the Deity, our conſtant 
immediate , for life and all the 
powers and enjoyments of it ; a ſubje@ upon 
which many uſeful reflections may be made. 

The apoſtle Paul, in the text, teaches us 
that in him we live, and move, and have our be- 
ing. To give you a full and juſt view of 
this, I ſhall confider the human 
frame ; and ſhew that from the loweſt to the 
higheſt of our powers and enjoyments, and 
in the whole of our conſtitution and make, 
we are abſolutely dependent upon ——_— 
and goodneſs of God continually exerciſed 


towards us. 
We are taught in Scripture, and it is the 


oe too of te beſt phlolophy, tha or 
bodies 


MV. is ſet forth in a 


very elegant manner in the 


I zoch Palm. I will praiſe thee, for I am fear- 


Fully and wonderfully made. Marvellous are thy 
works, and that my foul knoweth right well: 
My fubflance was not bid from thee when I was 
made in ſecret, and curiouſly wrought in the 
of the earth. T bme eyes did ſee my 
Lene being imper feet ; and in thy book 

i my members were written, which in con- 
— —„U— as yet there was 
none of them. But here we may carry our ſpe- 
culations farther. For not only the form, 
but the very matter of which our bodies, and 
all other material ſtructures, are framed, could 
have no ſubſiſtence but in God, in the con- 
fant energy of his power. We may fee that 
all matter conſiſts of innumerable parts join- 
ed and adhering together. It has been thought 
demonſtrable, that in dividing theſe parts, 
there can be no end, nor any particle of mat- 
ter fo ſmall, but that it is ſtill divifible. How- 
ever, without entering into that argument, we 
ke evidently, that all that we call matter or 
body, is extended and folid, and conſiſts of 
innumerable parts. Now by what bond are 
theſe parts, evidently ſeparable, held toge- 
ther * This is the queſtion. To fay that they 
attract one another, and that this is an cffen- 


tial "Ong of matter, 8 ſay ing juſt * 
5 or 
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For whence this attraction ? whence this qua- 
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lity, which we ſee is amazingly different in XIV. 
degree of power, in different parts of matter 


Here we are forced to call in a foreign power 
ting mind, without the conſtant exertion of 
which there could be no union or cohefion of 
the parts ; and conſequently no material ob- 
ject at all. This is neceſſary to the ſubſiſtence 
of the leaſt grain of ſand, the leaſt apparent 
atom- And without this conſtant 

of mind, all matter muſt viſibly ceaſe to be. 
After this is once received by the mind as 
a juſt account, no one will hefitate in aſcribing 
to the energy of the firſt cauſe, thoſe qualities 
and powers of the fibres and fluids of which 
the human body is compoſed, that are neceſ- 
fary to ſuch an animated frame, and which 
are wonderfully adapted to the purpoſes of it. 
By the power of the firſt cauſe the vital mo- 
tion firſt began ; and by that it is continued, 
according to certain laws of nature, as they 
are called ; but which, in truth, are no other 
than the rules and meaſures by which the ori- 
ginal energy and activity is exerted. For 
many ages men were accuſtomed to ſpeak of 
certain laws of matter, as that whereby the 
ſtate and various modifications of it were de- 
termined, without any immediate energy of 
| the Supreme cauſe. They ſpoke of the ſpon- 
3 taneous 


Our ebſolute dependence on God. 
dans. tancous generation of many animals, from a 


vital heat diffuſed by the fon thro 


—— nature. But the knowledge which the cu- 


animals even of the meaneſt inſets, are fram- 
ed and quickened; by whom alſo the indi- 
viduals of every ſpecies are made fo like to 
one another in all their parts, and every ſpe- 


turaliſts have made to illuſtrate this, but per- 
haps it would not be proper to take up your 
time in this place, with an account of them. 
Let us therefore paſs from the external frame, 
and vital motion, to other and higher things, 
which are juſt as unaccountable, without 
introducing the energy of the ſupreme mind, 
or, which is the fame thing to us, of intelli- 
gent cauſes, acting by a power derived from 
him. One of the moſt obvious things that 
concern us, is a certain power or capacity, 
by which we receive the impreſſions of ex- 
ternal objects. Theſe we get by means of 
our ſenſes, ſuch as, ſight, hearing, ſmell, 
taite, &c. Every one knows that he does by 
| | means 


made to perceive what light is ; and the man 
who is born deaf, can as little 2 
what is found. But tho we know we get 


organ and the ſenſation of the mind ? For ex- 
ample, between the eye and the perception 
of colours, between the ear and the percep- 
tion of ſounds? We are uſed to ſpeak of 
hearing with the car, and of ſeeing with the 
eye, as the moſt familiar of all things; and 
we know that if the organ of ſenſe be in a na- 

tural and healthful ſtate, we have thoſe ſen- 
fations, and think there is no difficulty in it. 
Yet upon a more cloſe enquiry we ſhall find, 
as above, that no philoſophy can make out 
any connection at all between the preſence of 
an object, or its affecting the external organ, 
and that ion which is raiſed in our 
minds. It is not the eye, but the mind which 
ſees ; it is not the car, but the mind which 


bears. And the raiſing of theſe ideas or per- 
| V4 ceptions, 


1 
5 S1. 2 
. from matter. In a word, here we want, and 


. 


Ow abfulute dependence on Gad: - 
ceptions, is the effect of a capſe quite different 


. mem cannot rationally ſolve the difficulty by any 


thing elſe, but the Creator s power. Without 
this we could receive no ideas of objects at all. 

But as we have this power of receiving 
ideas from him, (cather it is his power by 
which they arc raiſed in the mind) fo there 
is a faculty in us of retaining the ideas of 
things once got, which faculty we call memory. 
And how amazingly does this precious en- 
dowment contribute to our happineſs! What 
an irre loſs would we feel in human 
life without it ! but who can give any account 
of the cauſe of it? We find that what is laid 
up in our memory does ſometimes preſent it- 
ſelf to the thoughts ſpontaneouſly, and with- 
out any deſign or effort of ours. At other 
times, we are ſenſible of endeavouring to call 
up to our remembrance the things which are 
paſt, and we can often do it by the power of 
recollection. In ſome men memory is tena- 
cious and faithful; in others, leſs fo. But we 
\:e almoſt all men are endowed with it in ſuch 
a degree as is neceſſary to ſerve the purpoſes 
of huinan life. Now, can any thing that we 
know of the propertics of matter account for 
this! or any property which is diſcernible in 
any of the parts of the human body ? Or can 
we ſay that ve have given to ourſelves this 


power 


- 
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think fit ? No. Another cauſe muſt be ſought W 
after. It is no doubt by the ſame power from 
which we firſt receive our ideas, that we are 
enabled to remember them; by the power of 
our Creator acting upon 


in old age, with the powers of the body, the 
memory is ſeen to decay ; is no juſt exception. 
to this. For it only ſhews that there are cer- 
tain rules and meaſures, certain means by 


Should it be, for example, by the power of 


idea of light through the eye ; yet the perſons 
who are born blind never receive that 


tion : Which ſhews that it is a law of nature, | 
« od of tha nm he Hig adminiftra- 


tion, that by means of an organ, the eye, 


us. That one man 
cannot remember as well as another, and that 


which the power of the Supreme Being acts, 
;Ithough he could, nodoubt, act without them. 


God immediately acting, that we receive the 


22 


power of reefuring up our ideas, and cg | 
| Sg wg attention, ag WE. 3%. 


we ſhall receive it, and no otherwiſe. Juſt ſo, 


there may be a frame and ſtate of the body 
„ 
which may in fame be more happily adapted 
to that purpoſe, than in others; and more fo 
in one part of life, than in another; yet ſtill 
there is no rational account to be given of the 


thing itſelf, but by a power acting upon us, 
without the continual 


operation of which the 
ſenſitive power could not avail. To 


. T proceed to the 


2 
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powers of judging and 
reaſoning ; we are taught in the book of Job 


it is from this they receive 


underflanding : 

their original ideas, fo is it by this Divine in- 
fluence they are enabled to reaſon ; to judge of 
things when compared together ; and to de- 
duce from certain and received principles, a 
great variety of conclufions bywhich our know- 
ledge is increaſed. We likewiſe fee this ad- 
mirable and uſeful faculty given to men, in a 
great variety of degrees. The fagacity, pene- 
tration, and diſcernment of ſome men, fur- 
prizes all around them. Others, far inferior to 
them, and in great danger of falling into error 
and miſtake, upon many occafions 
much weakneſs and folly. And although a 
careful culture of the mind, and a patient at- 
tention to the objects of thought, will go a 
great way to improve the judgment, and lead 
men into the paths of truth; yet no poſſible 
pacity of ſome equal to that of others. Here 
God has made a difference, which by no 
means in our can be taken away. He 
dv — and the ſtrong judg- 
ment: All that variety we ſee in the natural 
powers, is from him, who giveth to every man 
ſeverally as be will. He gives, he continues 
«oth mand. and when he pleaſes, he can 
withdraw 


— vis Gad 


and childiſh weakneſs. 
Such is our preſent ſtate, and ſuch our depen- 
dence upon the providence of God, that tho” 
the intellectual powers ſhould not go to ruin 
by means of the natural decay of the bodily 
frame ; yet they are liable to hurt, by many 
accidents, many diforders, by which men may 
be funk into ſtupidity or raiſed to phrenzy ; 
thus rendered, in either caſe, utterly incapable 
of the functions of rational life. 

But the moſt important part of our frame 
is ſtill behind, that is, our moral powers and 
ſenſes. By theſe we become capable of kno7- 
ing and loving what is true, and pure, and 
juſt, and honourable; hence ſpring our per- 
ceptions of the great, and good, and lovely, 
in characters and actions; and we are raiſed 
by them to a moſt exalted ſtation, as bearing 
indeed the image of our Maker. To this part 
of our frame we owe it, that the main ſources 
of our happineſs lie within us, and are inde- 
pendent of external events. He who made the 
hearing or the deaf, the ſeeing or the blind; 
he who gives or with-holds the ideas and per- 
ceptions of external objects, does alſo give us 
theſe moral perceptions, which are of ſuch 
mighty importance. Quite different from 


withdraw them, which is often ſeen to be the Sans. 
cafe ; inſomuch that men who have been ce- XIV, 

lebrated for wiſdom, have ſunk into a ſtate o 
moſt 


3: Our abjfolute dependence an Gad. 
Sans mire ideas of the outward object, which might 
XIV; be without any ſuch moral feelings of the mind, 
been order of ſenſations perfectly diſ- 
tinct. and the immediate work of God. If he 
had not planted them originally in our na- 
tures, no diſcipling or culture could have giv- 
en them. But ag we are framed with a ſenſe 
of the great and beautiful, of the proporti- 
oned and haxmaniaus, in external objects, or 
the contrary ; and are endowed with a taſte 
to which theſe appear lovely and agreeable, or 
deformed and difpleafing, (from which a great 
fund of delight ariſes to us in the contempla- 
tion of nature) fo alſo hath the Creator made 
us with a much more intereſting ſenſe of dig- 
nity and beauty, or of deformity and mean- 
neſs, in characters and actions. Why ſhould 
a diſtreſſed object raiſe pity in us? Why mould 
our purſuing the tendency of this affection, in 
generouſly relieving the diſtreſſed, give a plea- 
fing ſenſation even in our reflecting upon it? 
Why ſhould one character appear amizble and 
pleaſing in contemplating it, and another raiſe 
horror and averſion in the mind ? The plain 
anſwer is, that we are framed with powers and 
ſenſes which neceſſarily render it fo; juſt as 
light is made ſweet, and as it is a pleaſing 
thing to behold the fun. And there can be no 
reaſon to doubt but that, in the feelings of 
thee internal ſenſes, the Divine power is ta 


n e given-us- Juanes 
of external objects, by means of the bodily» SIVs 
But before we quit this view of .. 
powers and affections of the mind, there-is 
one obſervation applicable to all of : them, 
which is of great uſe in convincing- us of our 
dependence upon an agency, not our own, for 
our operations ; and it is what the experi- 
ence of every man, who is attentive to his 
own ſtate, muſt preſent to him ; namely, that 
upon ſome occaſions, the ſenſations of the mind 
ſhall be very lively, the apprehenſion quick 
and clear, the reaſoning powers ſhall act with 
eaſe, and the exerciſe of the beſt affections be 
vigorous, and moſt p 


leaſing. At other times, 
every thing ſhall be the reverſe of this; all 
the ſenſations and affections languid, the ra- 
tional powers in a kind of ſtupor ; and the 
whole mind quite out of tune, diſagreeable 
to, and diſpleaſed with itſelf : And, at fuch 
times, no endeavours of our own are ſucceſs- 
ful to make it otherwiſe. This is often 
known to be the caſe, when the cauſe is 
quite out of fight: Nothing obſerveable in 
the ſtate of the health having happened, nor 


any extraordinary event to which it may be 
aſcribed. Yet ſurely the difference between 
the manner of acting of the fame perſon, on 
theſe different occaſions, and the ſtate of mind, 
is as great „ be 2 in quite dif- 
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| Some. ferent or oppoite characters: And there is 


HIV. fearte any 
, that this matter is not 


- our breath is, and whoſe are all our ways. 


thing we can be more ſenſible of 
to 
— any choice or acting of ours; but to a cauſe 
which is not at all in our own power. Per- 
haps it is really owing to different turns in 
the fate of the body; we cannot fay the 
contrary ; becauſe we do not know what ef- 
ſefts the ſtate of the body may have upon that 
of the mind; but this at leaſt, we are ſure 
of, that whatever foreign cauſe it is owing to, 
that cauſe is ſtill under the influence and di- 
reftion of the Supreme mind, in whoſe hand 


However, from hence we may learn that we 
are dependent upon God, not only for our 
powers, which are his workmanſhip, 

but for the free exercife of them. 
And this will ftill appear in a more affect- 
ing light, when we confider to how many 
diforders, in the ftate of the body, we are 
liable ; whereby the organs of ſenſation and 
action are fo hurt and impaired, that the uſe 
of the thinking powers is in a great meaſute, 
nay, fometimes wholly loft by them. But 
this has been already mentioned, and is fo 
obvious, that there can be no occaſion for in- 
fiſting farther upon it. | 
Let us now come to our voluntary external 
actions. And here we fee what is as myſte- 


rious 


rious and upaccountable, without the ageney Suns 


of the original acting power, as any thing yet 2E0W, 
named. We ſfcem perfeftly ſenſible that by wowed 


an act of our wills, we can move our bodies 
and limbs. And if they are not in an un- 
healthful ſtate, we find that the power of our 
minds over them, to a certain degree, never 
fails. But now let any man ſet himfelf down 
to think, what connection he can find be- 
tween a thought, a volition of his mind, and 
the motion of his material frame! How ſuch 
a volition ſhould move a hand or a foot! 
Anatomiſts have very exactly deſcribed all per- 
haps that is to be known of the form of the 
parts of the nerves and muſcles, and that ſtate 
of them upon which voluntary motion de- 
pends. But then, as to the main point, how 
the nerves, and by the means of them, the 
muſcles, are moved by a thought of the mind, 
they are utterly ignorant. As it is i 
for us to perceive any connection between the 
affecting of the bodily organs by an external 
object, and raifing a perception or idea in the 
mind; fo like wiſe, it is impoſſible to explain 
how the thoughts of the mind ſhould produce 
motion in the body. Here again, we muſt 
have recourſe to the original power, without 
whom we can do nothing. And indeed, the 
ſoundeſt philoſophy teaches us to reſt here, 
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rere of our will; 
| . 
b Rn this connection is maintained. No 


account 15 to be given of the 


pathons of the mind, have upon the bodily 
frame. Some of them, Joy and 
| grief, ſhall riſe upon ſome occaſions to ſach a 
degree, as to deſtroy it intirely ; and of this 
there have been many inſtances. _ 
| between mere thought and body We way 
juſtly ſay with the Pſalmiſt, char we are fear- 
Fully and wonderfully made 

I ſhall conclude this illuftration with a few 
remarks upon pleaſure and pain; which may 
| comtribate to caſt ill farther light vpon the 
— ö 
Pleaſure is intirely the gift of God to us; 
f we could not create it, more than we could 
make ourſelves. There is a p enjoy- 
ment of animal life, and health, which is of 
great confideration in our ſtate. When the 
health is found, and there is an eaſy and clear 


flow of animal ſpirits, exiſtence is delightful 
to us. When we fay we are well, we fo far 
intimate that we have pleaſure in being; ; and | 
it is great and various pleaſure, which makes * 
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the 
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— dhendence in God. | 


the apprehenfions of being otherwiſe, or of S. 
teaſing to be, fo very painful to us. Our Cre- Av. 
ator is undoubtedly the author of this delight: ; CD 


He has given, and he maintains the ſenſations ; 
He too has contrived, and upholds that ſtate 


of things, and that combination of parts and 


powers, from which enjoyment arites. 


But when we proceed to contemplate the 
various pleafures for which we are formed, 


in the fruition of external objects, or the pow- 
ers and affections of our own minds, we ſee 
they are in a manner innumerable. How 
the number of ſenſual gratifications! of the 


how admirably varied, every day, in every 
circumſtance inviting us to adore the goodneſs 


of the Creator! Azain, how manifold the 


pleaſures of the im2giciation, that wonderful 
faculty, which can add to the real, additional 
ſcenes of entertainment of its own creating ! 
How manifold thoſe delights which are more 
pure and intellectual, in contemplating the 
world of ſpitits, eſpecially that moſt glorious 
Being, the Author of all! From the know- 
ledge of his exiſtence, and high perfedtions z 
foe the relations in which we ſtand to him ; 
from a ſenſe of his favour and a 
and the promiſed happy fruits of it, how un- 
ſpeakable the delight! Who that has not felt, 
can imagine the joy which fprings from the 
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pleaſures of fight, of hearing, of the taſte, &c.. 
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of his countenance ? To make men ca- 
. pable of this, and of a juſt confidence in God, 


where mult be a right ſtate of the heart and af-- 


ſections. But this again, in itſelf, yields pure 
and noble delight to the reflecting mind. All 
the joys which our ſenſes know, are not wor- 
thy to be compared with that which reſults 
from a conſciouſneſs of good affeftions, and 
ciples. To all this may be added, the delight 
_ which men have in the improvement of their 
minds in knowledge, wherein progreſs may 
be made that knows no end. 

Now, none of the external objects of our 
delight are properly of our own making: They 
are provided for us by the bountiful author of 
our nature; and are, in many reſpects, quite 
independent of us. png” powers by 
which we have a perception of in 
them; nay ſo is every particular ſenſation of 
pleaſure; tor we might be cut immediately off 
from all enjoyment by the ſuſpenſion of that 
energy, but for a moment, upon which even 
our whole being reſts. But what I would have 
particularly obſerved here is, that we find in 
various perſons a remarkable variety in the 
degree of pleaſure, which, by means of the 
ſame powers and affeftions, they have in the 
ſame objects. In other words, fome have a 
much greater ſenſibility. and delicacy of taſte 
i than 
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than others. Kow what is this to be aſcrib- Silt, 


Our abfolute deperdence on Cad: 


ed to? We very well know that the effe@ of XIV. 
it is very confiderable in human life ; in as 
much as one perſon, in the fame circum- 
ſtances, and converfing with the fame objecte, 
ſhall have much more delight than another. 
In vain ſhall we aſcribe this, intirely, to diſ- 
cipline or culture. We muſt have recourſe to 
the frame and make of the mind, and the | 
Creatot's power diſplayed in it. But who — 
| knows to what length that power could carry, 4 
and in fome ſtages of exiſtence may in fat 
carry, this delicacy and ſenſibility of delight? 
How high the joys which God may thus be- 
ſtow upon us? And how intire is our depen- 
dence upon him, when not only the objects of 
gratification, not only the capacities and pow- 
ers of receiving it, are his workmanſhip, but 
n Anas, coin in 
' the ſenfations we poſſeſs! 
Farther, as an addition to all preſent enjoy- 
ment of the objects with which we are con- 
verſant, we have alſo all the pleaſures which 
fpring from the hope of future good ; which 
are, in many cafes, much greater than all that 
We now ; more important to us ; and 
without which life itſelf would be very miſe- 
rable. All this is of God, who has given us 
the faculty of looking into futurity, and of 
2 2 realizing 
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appointed to come to paſs, 
in very diſtant ſtages of exiſtence... 


| —— When we turn our thoughts to pain, on 


the other hand ; how clearly do we ſee, and 
with what awe does it ſtrike the mind, that 
we are all liable to great ſufferings, which it is 
not in our power to prevent! The pains of the 
body, which are innumerable (I fpeak now of 
what the bodily ftate is liable to) are often 
very alarming ; but yet cf ſmall account, when 
compared with thoſe of the mind ; ſome of 
which however, (indeed the moſt acute and 
intolerable of them, 7 from L conſcĩouſ- 
conduct, we may = And here our re- 
joicing is this, that under that Being in whoſe 
power we abſolutely are, if we ſincerely do his 
will, it ſhall be well with us. We ſhall eſcape 
the torments of a guilty conſcience, and all 
thoſe evils which are the effects of Divine in- 
dignation. Without affurance of this, who 
could rejoice in exiſtence, or account it at all 
a blefling? But, as was ſaid, when we con- 
template human nature as liable to innu- | 
merable evils, from which there is no defence 
but in God ; how feelingly does this convince 
us of our dependence upon him ! What was 
above obſerved concerning pleaſure, holds true 
alſo with reſpec to pain ; that the meaſure 
. - of 


Our achſlute dependence on God. . 
of it in the various circumſtances of ſuffering, S. 
and the ſenſibility of it, which we fee in dif- XIV. 
bear without much complaint, what would - 
make other men very miſerable. And we fee 
that ſenſibility ſometimes ariſe to ſuch a de- 
gree, that men in circumſtances not very un- 
common, yet ſuffer the greateſt anguiſh and 
| pain, thatcan well be imagined ; their minds 
upon the rack, and their own imaginatiotis, 
like the worſt and moſt implacable of ſuries, 
tormenting them: No reaſoning with them 
of any avail to mitigate their ſufferings, not 
| any conſolation admitted ? This is a very de- 
plorable ftate ; and men have been ſeen to fall 
into it, whoſe circumſtances in life were far 
from being diftreſsful, and even ſuch whoſe 
lives were far from being bad. Human nature 
can appear in a more humbling ſtate, 
than in ſome fuch caſes. And from them we 
may learn, that there needs no more to make 
us very wretched, than the letting looſe our | 
on 1naginations upon us. | | 
In theſe and ſuch like particulars we may 


ſee our abſolute dependence upon the Supreme 


Being, that in him we live, and move, and 
have our ſubſiſtence. Our bodies, as to the 
very exiſtence, as well as frame of them ; our 
minds, in all their powers, affections, and act - 
ings ; our pleaſures and our pains are all, 
2 3 and 
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one abſolute e dependence on God. 


31 — akogether, dependent upon God. He is 


3 . cver preſent with us; his power conſtantly em- 


— ben ploged about us; without which we could 


have-no continued exiſtence. 
From all this it may appear, that it was a 
very wrong kind of philoſophy which taught 
that the world might have been by the Divine 
power, at firſt, fo conſtituted, and ſuch laws 
given it, that without any continued 
tion of that power it might ſubſiſt, and per- 
ſevere in the courſe in which it was at the be- 
ginning ; and that it required equal energy to 
annihilate any thing, as to create it. This 
phaloſophy is overthrown by what was ob- 
ſerved, in the beginning of this diſccurſe, con- 
cerning matter, namely, that no ſuch thing 
can ever have any exiſtence but by the imme- 
diate energy of Divine power; and that the 
qualities of attraction, coheſion, &c. by which 
it is what it is, are no other than the effects 
of this energy: For, if theſe things be ſo, 
there would be no more requiſite to annihi- 
late matter, or which is the ſame thing to the 
purpoſes of the creation and of life, to make 
it ceaſe to be what it now is, than a ſaſpen- 
fion of that power by which at firſt it exiſted. 
Becauſe, if there be no attraction, no coheſion 
of parts, there can be no matter ; and when 
the power of attraction and coheſion ceaſes to 
act, the effects, that is, attraction and cobe- \ 
fon, ceaſe to be. It is therefore much more 


; rational to ſuppoſe a conſtant preſence 


alſo of our aſking, and receiving help from 
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energy of the Divine mind, on the things which XIV. 
2 and that the Providence by which 


Our abſolute dependence on God. 
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of them. 


1 ſhould now ſhew to what practical pur- 
poles theſe principles may be improved, but 
the time will not allow me to enter upon this 
at preſent ; I ſhall therefore conclude with this 
one obſervation : 


That when we ſee our 
the 


Supreme Mind is ſo ablolute, for life and 
all the powers of it; we are therefore not to 
wonder that the Holy Scriptures ſpeak ſo much 
of a Divine agency upon the mind of man; as 


God, in carrying on the great and important 
purpoſes of life and religion. Gad gives wiſdom 
and counſel. The inſpiration of the Almighty 
teaches men underſlanding. Our Saviour pro- 
miſes that God's boly ſpirit ſoall be given to 
them who off him. We are taught that God 
works in us to will and ta do of bis good pleaſure. 
And we fee the New Teſtament writers cele- 
brate the grace of God, as that to which they 
owe their all as Chriſtians. Theſe ex 

however ftrong, have been fo explained as al- 
moſt quite to loſe their meaning, by ſome who 
found them not very conſiſtent with a ſcheme 
in philoſophy of which they were fond. But 
| 24 the 


den. the more we attend to ourſelves, and to the 
. frame and workings of our own minds, we 
nde the more convinced of an important 
reality in a Divine agency upon the minds of 
men; and ſhall be the more encouraged to aſk 
help from God, and to depend upon him. 
The manner of this, indeed, we ſhall not be 
able to explain ; as how few of the moſt obvi- 
ous things in nature can we explain? But this 
is no objection againſt the poſſibility, or even 
the probability of ſuch agency. Nay fo far 
does it appcar, upon thoroughly inquiring into 
theſe matters, from being improbable, that 
it ſeems manifeſtly abſurd not to ſuppole it. 
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SERMON XV. 


Practical reflections arifing from a ſenſe 
of our abſolute dependence on God. 
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Far in 1 * and move, and bave our 
berng. 


what are myſterious to us. Outward 
and the manner in which 
various objects affect us, we know as fats; 
but when we come to inquire into the real 
cauſes of things, their nature and manner of 
operation, we find our reſearches quickly at an 
end. And if we are at a loſs with reſpect to 
familiar to us, how much leſs ſhall mortal man 
| by ſearching find out Gad, or find out the Almighty 

to 


F do we ſee in nature, but 


345 Pede bes- on 
Sun. 1 perfſetfion ? Who knows the manner of his 
E . XV. operations? Who can account for the otmni- 
1 —>— preſence of his power, the ſubſiſtence of things 
b in it, and the production of the aſtoniſhing 
| , appearances we ſer by it? Thus far, however, 
from the plaineſt and moſt undeniable prin- 
ciples, and by juſt reaſoning from them, we 
are taught; that there is a power of the firſt 
intelligent cauſe every where exerted in the 
univerſe ; and that this is the foundation of 
the exiſtence of all things in it ; and that the 
general fixed laws of nature are the exertions 
of this power, according to thoſe rules and 
meaſures which infinite wiſdom at firſt Jaid 
down, for ſerving the great purpoſes which 
are to be carried on in the univerſe. 
Ia the former diſcourſe, I confidered this 
with a particular view to mankind ; and ſhew- 
ed you our immediate upon the 
Divine Being, for our ſahſiſtence, for all the 
powers of ſenſation and action, for imagina- 
tion, memory, and our moral powers ; and, 
in concluſion, ſhewed, that the language of the 
Holy Scripture, with reſpect to thoſe things, 
is perfectly conſonant to what reaſon teaches. 
| The illuſtration of this argument neceffarily 
g led to ſome things, which, tho important and 
| evidently true, yet are not obvious to every ca- 
ity : But the uſe and im t to be 
made of it, is very obvious ; which is pro- 
poſed 


. . 


| — Spots Ec. 
poſed as the ſubjett of the diſcourſe. Sun. 
The firſt thing chat the mind, in . 
meditating upon this ſubject, is admiration 
that original eternal Being, in whom we live, 
and move; who is every where preſent, whoſe 
eye is upon every creature, whole power is 


2 | 


wonderful for us; it is high, we cannot at- 
tain to it! How amazing that power, which 
governs all the worlds on high with 

conſiſtency, with perfect cafe! To look up to 
the heavens, and ſtarry firmament, when 
ſhining in all its glories ; to think of the im- 
menſity and number of theſe bodies ; and that 


Sende. they 
. of one. hand; that from the 
' . they have 


— refettions on | 
are all made by, all under the direction 
till 
their order exactly; 
andth at in all the ſwiftnefs, and force of mo- 
tion ; throughout the univerſe, nothing has 
befallen to cauſe any confuſion in it! And 
moreover, that by the fame laws of general 
providence, by which theſe, to us inconceiv- 
ably great bodies, are governed, even the leaſt 
animal, plant, ſpire of graſs, and grain of fand, 
are allo taken care of, and regulated accord- 
ing to the orde of their beings ; ſurely no 
attentive mind can contemplate all this, 
without proſc aud adoration? I have often 
thought it not at all wonderful, that the na- 
tions who had loſt the knowledge of the true 
God, in a great meaſure, ſhould have fallen 
into that way of thinking, which very gene- 
rally prevailed among them, of diſtributing the 
ſeveral parts of the univerſe, to be taken care 
of by ſeveral divinities; tho”, at the ſame time, 
the wiſcſt of them acknowledged but one ori- 
ginal, to whom all the reſt were ſubordinated, 
and from whom they ſprung ; for it muſt be 
owned, the narrowneſs of the human mind 
might be much at a loſs, in conceiving the 

fame individual active principle exerting a 
power every where, and at the fame time! 
Yet how much nobler the thought, that the 


fame original principle is really every where 
3 
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— Ec. 36. 3 
preſent, and that every creature has its ſub- AAC. 1 
fftence in, and is govern d by it ! How] does XV. - - 
this raiſe our admiration of the Being who ww 
made us, im whoſe rer 

whoſe are all our ways ! 

And ſurely, in good minds, his wives: 

tion malt be attended with great joy. We 

know that this Being, who made, ſuſtains 

and governs us, is perſectly good; and that 
the communication of happineſs is a real ul- 

timate end, which is puriued in the whole 
work of creation and providence. Now, this 
Being is ever preſent to us: In him we have 
our exiſtence, we live in him, and ever maſt, 
| in circumſtance, in every ſtate, in 

world, in which he ſhall think fit to place us; - 

in every point of cternal duration, in every 

point of immenſe ſpace, as his good pleafure 
ſhall appoint. He is, and he is the fame for 
ever. The poetical expreffion of the Plalmiſt 
oem, Thou haſt been aur dwelling- 
| place in all generations. Before the mountains 
were brought farth, ar ever thou had farmed 
the earth ; even from everlaſting to —_—— 
thou art Gad. 

But here a — — 
tance will naturally come acroſs our minds ; 
namely, that we are not in the fame ſtate with 
many ſpecies of creatures we behold, fubfiſted 
alſo by the divine bounty, but neceffarily de- 

| termined 
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1 Lp ng their motions, and actions, fo xs 
4 reef their being. Whberess 


we are made capable of knowing right and 
wrong > and are under a law to God, by 
obeying which fincerely, we become the ob- 
jets of his favour ; as on the contrary, by 
diſobedience and rebellion, we ſhall certainly 
fall under his diſpleaſure. Wh as pity 
collect this from the very frame of human na- 
ture, and the powers of conſcience planted in 
us: We likewiſe have it very clearly declared, 
and frequently inculcated in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Now this view of things ftrikes the 
mind with awe. Can a wicked man rejoice in 
God? Is it not rather terror to him to think 
of ſuch a being, ſo perſectly holy, fo power- 
ful? Certainly it muſt. There is no peace, faith 
my Gad, to the wicked. For, if ſuch will but 
918 they muſt per- 
ceive that they are under an adminiftration, 
which never will, never can favour them. 
They muſt be ſenfible that they deſerve, and 
that they are liable to puni from God. 
And which of them can fay what that puniſh- 
ment ſhall be ? Indeed, the utter loſs of vir- 
tue muſt, in its own nature, make creatures 
framed as we are, miſerable, as well as de- 
undoubtedly refults only from virtue. Inſo- 

ſtractedly 
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ſtractedly from any relation in which we may . 


as our moral governor, yet to be very wicked” 
muſt ifſue in being very wretched. - But cer- 
tainly it is an additional conſideration of great 
weight, that the face of God is ſet agamſt them 
that do evil; and that he will certainly inter- 
poſe, as a ruler and judge, to puniſh them ; 
themſelves to his diſpleaſure, and, as the 
ſcriptures ſpeak, are treafſuring up wrath 
againſt the day of wrath, and revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God. He knows all the 
evil thoughts and diſpoſitions of their minds, 
and the principles upon which they have 
acted, as unerringly as the miſdeed of their 
hands; and will judge impartially, for be it 
no reſpect᷑er of perſons. External diſtinctions, 
great fortunes, eminent privileges and en- 
dowments, make no difference in his eſtima- 
tion; according to the real temper of the mind, 
and to the tenor of the converſation, he will 


On the other hand, At is ſown for the 
wright, and gladneſs for the righteous. If men 
know it has been their ſtudy to avcid offence, 
and to pleaſe God by obeying the law of their 
nature ; if they have been carefully obſervant 
of all intimations of the divine will, however 


be ſuppoſed to ſtand to the Supreme Being, XV. $1 


| pang 
tent, labouriag to amend ſor the future; and 


if the fruits of righteouſneſs appear in them ; 
then will they have the teſtimony of their 
conſeiences, and hope in God, which muſt 
'be attended with great joy. Such 
have the divine favour ever with them, tak- 
ing care of them, and conducting them through 
the various ſtages of life, to the perfection and 
happineſs intended for them ; their ſtrong ſtay 
and fupport under all afffictions and diſcou- 
ragements ; and the ſure foundation of hope 
amidft all events. No more is to be wiſhed. 
And doubtleſs, it is one of the moſt pleafing 
of all reflections, that we are, in the Divine 
eſtimation, according to the real moral cha- 
rater only. Let a man's endowments be ever 
fo low ; his circumſtances and ſtate in the 
world ever ſo obſcure ; let external difadvan- 
tages and afflictions multiply around him; 
yet, if he is a perſon of real worth, God knows 
him and loves him ; and will undoubtedly, in 
the propereſt and beſt time, interpoſe to give 
him the moſt ſabſtantial teſtimonies of his 
favour. nd | | 
Theſe reflections naturally lead to the next 
thing I would infift upon, viz. that a ſenſe of 
our Iiving and having our being in God, is a 
conſide ration of the greateſt eight to deter 


—— Ge. 


us from all evil ; and to engage us, with grow- Sun. 


ing delight, in the practice 
From what has been 


follows, that God knows, and ſecs all our ac- 
Sr 

hearts ; as being ever moſt intimately preſent 
with us. Now, is there not the greateſt re- 
verence due to ſuch a preſence ? Ingenuous 
minds are very careful to behave with great 
and exact decency, before thoſe who are much 
ſuperior to them ; eſpecially before perſons 
of eminent and diſtinguiſhed worth. And any 
indignity done to ſuch perſons, wy 
which ſhews negligence and diſregard of 
them, is very juſtly accounted abominable. 
Men who have any ſenſe of worth, or even of 
decency, will ſhew them great regard, and 
ſtudy a behaviour agreeable to them. But 
here, when compared with Divine Majefty 
and perfection, the greateſt and worthieſt of 
mortals, vaniſh, as it were, into nothing. 
Can it be then, that an ingenuous mind, atten- 
tive to the of this matchilleſs Being, 
any thought, which he knows is diſpleafing, 
and a manifeſt indignity to him? Will not 
ſuch a one ſtudy that kind of temper and be- 
haviour which is dutiful towards God, and 
ſhews a juſt regard to his perfect purity and 
perfection? A is now upon at 
Vor. II. he 


of all virtue; XV. 
already foid, it evidently vw 


Siebe by: what I an temptad 60 do ib ofenfive 
F XV; and 


o all feaſe of decency, 


and ingenuity, a8 to 
proceed to ſuch an action? No ſurely, were 
there no puniſhments 'to be dreaded, a liberal 
mind poſeſed with ſentient of true honour, 
would abhor it. 


This will appear in e light hen 
it is conſidered, that thoſe very powers which 
men proſtitute to immorality of any kind, are 
all the gifts of God to them; and maintained 
and fupported by him, according to the general 
laws of nature. So that, without God, we 
could do nothing, could poſſeſs nothing, could 
have no enjoyment of life ; and is it not ex- 
tremely unnatural, when we know we have 
our beings, and our powers, in God, to pro- 
fane them to his diſhonour ? The underſtand- 
ings, and fagacity, which the cunning and 
treacherous employ in bringing to paſs their 
wicked devices, are the underſtandings which 
God has given them. The hands which arc 
lifted up in a cruel, or otherwiſe wicked ac- 
tion, are the hands whieh he has made, and 
to which he gives power to act. That tongue 
which blaſphemes his name, has God given, 
| as the peculiar glory of the human frame: And 
do men thus requite the Lord ? abufing his 
favours to the worit purpoſes, and which are 


offence againſt him? If we would 


?, foberly 
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to him ; and hall 1 be ſo loſt . 


our abfolate dend. Ec. 


perſuaded of the truth of the diviae exiſtence, 
government, and preſence: with, him, come tg 
ſuch a deliberate reſolution as this. notwith- 
«-ftanding I have my being in God, and all 
« my powers from him, and tho his eye. is 
this moment upon me, yet Iwill gratify 
« my. preſent evil deſire, though it be to his 
« diſhonour, and that I know it will diſpleaſe 
« pratitude to bim, ſhall hinder me.” Could 
any man entertain ſuch a thought ? How 
much leſs could he expreſs himfelf fo? And 
yet this is, in reality, the true language of 
every preſumptuous fin which men, who are 
not quite. infidels, commit ; I do not mean 
that they have it, in this manner, in their 
thoughts : or are capable of ſetting God ſo 
deliberately at defiance ; but the action is the 
fame as if they did and. is, in truth. a viola 


| tion of all the: rules. of decency, gratitude, 


However, . if ingenuous principles have no 
how they hurt themſelves. in breaking the 
laws of God. They have their exiſtence in him; 
are perfectly at his diſpoſal; have no ſtrength 
rt Aa 2 at 


foberly think on chis, ſurely, t Wald bagensgn zu- 
an averfion againſt all vickedhaſa. wh b XV: 
then appear moſt dificigenuous; and. ungrateſ == 
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Suni. at ald to reſiſt 
*. 2 bim; nor is there any power 
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22 inflexibly do what perfect wiſ- 
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men! 
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men! e 
No man. fully knows what a load of miſery XY. 


he is heaping up for himſelf, 
courſe of life. God has aſſured us he will 
puniſh. This we are clearly taught in the 
Holy Scriptures ; the language of which is 
agreeable to that of our own con- 
ſciences: But the degree of puniſhment who 
can tell? And without doubt, i i« A fen 
thing to fall into the bands of the lruing Cad To 
have him for an enemy, whoſe Jook makes 
the earth to tremble ; before whom tbe ever- 
lafling mountams are ſcattered! 

But, on the other hand, that God js ever 
preſent with us, that az h we live, and move, 
and have our beings, gives the nobleſt encou- 
ragement to the practice of virtue. This is 
the proper method of expreſſing our reve- 
rence and regard to the Divine Majeſty ; 
virtue alone has that irue decorum and pro- 
priety in it, which will be pleafing to the 
ſovereign judge. And all profeſſions of love 
and regard to him, without it, are perfectly 
hypocritical, and will be an abominatior to 
him. We know alfo, that as this is the only 
way, ſo is it the certain way of pleafing him. 
He delights in the righteous ; a confideration 
that muſt be of the utmoſt weight with honeſt 
and liberal minds, who cannot do the abo- 
Aa 3 be 


by an immortal 
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3 des indemtive, in their doing of that 
X 
Che powers which God gives,” and-which be 


through the trials of it with decency, and 
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Which is good. Such is the tatarit wic of 


every moment maintains. Hereih lies that 
pleafing' brüder and harmony, which is the 
Flory ef the mbral world. And ſurcly we 
cn HeEver appear in a more amiable and de- 
lightfol view to the Divine eye, than when 
we not only act from good principles, and in 

of the laws of our nature, by doing 
tat which is right; but above all, when we 
feel ſuch ſteady attachment to it; ſuch a fin- 
cere love to God, and refolation to pleaſe 
him, as no temptations can overcome. 80 
that any loſs will be ſuſtained, any pains and 
ſeverities of ſelf-denial endured, rather than 
we will endure to do what is offenſive to 
Ged. How pleafing to him the internal 
conflicts of virtaous men with the remains of 


-c6rrupt paſſion, and moral infirmity, and all 
"their vidtorics over them! It was the obſer- 


"vation of an antient moralift, that eminent 


virtue ſtruggling with misfortune, and going 


grmneſs, was an object ſo excellent, as to 


entertain even the Gods themſelwes. This is 


true, with reſpect not only to the conflicts of 
virtue with <xternal calamity, but with our 
- own jrregular affections and „and 
"Witty the eee: "Sincerely ap 

proving 


our ebfebute e dependence, Ac. 


proving itſelf ip ; refilling, and overcoming $ 


. is the nobjeſt , facrifice we can offer to 
who in ſuch a caſe, will behold us 
with a pleaſed countenance. What invinci- 
ble reſolution may this give to the believing 
mind ! 

Beſides, what the to think; thaf he 
in whom we live and move and have our being, 
as he perfectly knows our ſincere attachments 


He can give us moſt effectual aid, and he 
certainly will do it, according to his gracious 
promiſes : So that, in purſuing the great ends 
of virtue, we are ſure we ſhall happily ſuc- 
ceed. Of this reality of the Divine aſſiſtance, 
and of its conſiſtency with the frame of our 
natures, L ſpoke, i in the preceding diſcourſe ; 
and ſhall not now inſiſt upon it. Doubtleſs 
it is a moſt pleaſing reflection, that in doing 
lincerely that which is good, we have the 
preſent id of that original Being, in whom 
we live and move ; who gave us our powers, 


and can ſtrengthen them to every good work. 
Who, as he governs the world, and nature in 
all its parts, according to general laws, eſta- 
bliſhed for the good of the whole, to which 
they are abſolutely neceflary ; fo can he, at 


the Came time, — with theſe laws, 
take, gare of every individual; and interpoſe, 


l to aid nn, 
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to virtue, will be ever preſent to aſſiſt us! 
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* are ſure of ſucceſs ; for God 
is with them, and their ſucceſs will abun- 
dantly anſwer their expectation. Happineſs, 
of the nobleſt kind, will be their reward. 
Thrice happy, to have theſe principles fo im- 
preſſed our minds, as to be ever 
to them ! to feel the power of them, in de- 
termining us in the whole conduct of life ! 
This would make all go well. But alas! how 
often do we think, and ſpeak, without feel- 
ing! and while we aſſent to the truth, ſhew, 
at the fame time, that it has little over 
us! this is our reproach, and great pakappi- 
neſs. 
" Laſtly, let us learn from what we moſt 
afſuredly know, and believe, concerning our 
living and baving our exiſtence in God, to be 
meekly ſubmiſfive to all the conduct of his 
Providence towards us. We know that we are 
ever under his eye, and that be performeth the 
things appointed for us: This is a'moſt fub- 


ſtantial reaſon for our refigned in all 
eyents. —— ents wh bur © 


fate, which is without counſel: or chance, of 
which no rational account can be given, and 
which is indeed rather a word without any 
meaning: is what ſuch men, in effeR, ſub- 
ſtitute in the room of that glorious Being who 
made, and who governs all things. At leaft, 
when good counſel is not ſuppoſed to prevail 
in the univerſe, nor any worthy end to be 
purſued; all muſt appear as a vaſt heap of 
confuſion ; as the ſhadow of death, without 
any order. There is then no peaceful reft for 
the mind, on occafions of danger and diſtreſs ; 
the profpe into faturity, even with reſpet 
to the greateſt and moſt important concerns, 
is clouded with uncertainty ; and there is no 
ſubſtantial under the preſſure of pre- 
ſent evil. How much more rationally, and 
more to the ſatisfaction of the mind, do they 
think, who believe that the univerſe is the 
work of a mind perfectly wiſe, powerful, and 
good; who is ever to all its 
ſuſtaining and governing the whole ; and who, 
having originally formed a defign worthy of 
the inconceivable greatneſs of the architect, 


and of the work, is conſtantly, hm 


1 1 * 2 man is 
convinced of his abſolute dependence upon 


God, whoſe power is alway r irreſiſtable, to ſet 
himſelf as it were in to the meaſure 
of the Divine adminiſtration, and to the courſe 


of Providence by which events are determined: 
And, while he can do ing effectual in 
oppoſition to them, how y abſurd, 
to ſhew the reſtiveneſs of his ſpirit in mur- 
murs, and the various expreſſions of diſcon- 
* Is this like , reaſon, though duty and 
intereſt were not at all concerned in the caſe ? 
The potfhergs of . the earth contending with 
him who made them ; it is like oppoſing our 
feeble breath to a. z or ſetting our- 
ſelves to reſiſt the lightnings of heaven. Vain 
attempts, which ſhew the diſtractions of a 
diſquicted ſpirit, but can never anſwer any 


good end] How much wiſer is it, with quict 
s to. bear what we cannot alter; and to 
| unreluctant, when neceſſity is laid 


3 
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our abjolute Ht Ec. 


vpon us! Thus the becthen betomes much e 
caßer, m which = diſpnſtive do mom ad . 
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pally to attend to is, unt duty. We owe to 
the Creator and Lord of all. an unreferved 
ſubmiſhon; not becauſe we are his creatures 
only, or principally z but becauſe we are func 
he governs the world, and the affairs of it, 
with perfect wiſdom and goodneſs. ': Now, 
under his adminiſtration we may conſider 
ourſelves either as individuals, under his care, 
and having our ſtate or Jot appointed by him ; 
or, as being related to one great whole, the 
true intereſt of which he is carrying on; and 
in which there may be certain relations and 
dependencies of parts, which. make it neceſ- 
fary for him to appoint events affecting cet 
_ tain individuals, which events, but for theſe 
relations, and their connexion with the 
whole, would not come to paſs. 

There is no difficulty in conceiving, for it 


evidently appears to be fact in many inſtances, 
that what may be neceſſary for the good of a 
_ ſyſtem, or whole, may be apparently hurtful 
to individuals. Now, when theſe individuals 
know that the inſtances in which they fuffer 
are really for the good of the whole ; and that 
„„ never have 


| —— this greatly tends to quiet 
* © MF. the niind, and make it cafy. Such men know, 
= and are fore, that their ſufferings do not pro- 
: _ceed from any malevolence in the 
'B - Ruler; but come to paſs in fuch a courſe of 
trived : and muſt own, that if the adminiſtra- 
tom of things were in their own hands, and 
their hearts ſet upon that which is the greateſt 
good on the whole, they would have con- 
ducted affairs juſt in the fame manner as now 
they are. It is true, the ſelfiſh ſpirit may be 
apt to reply to this, what is the good of the 
whole to me? What comfort is it, that in 
my other creatures find their ac- 
count? To which it may be anſwered, that 
hardly any man can be fo ſelfiſh as not to 
make a great difference between that evil to 
him, which a public intereſt makes neceſſary, 
and that which is to be the fruit of 
ill-will to himſelf; he muſt fee that there is 
yet he would moſt keenly reſent the other. 
But there is 2 much more ſubſtantial con- 
fideration for virtuous minds, 
and which intircly removes the difficulty: 
Such do know that virtue is the moſt excel- 
lent thing in the creation of God, and that 
the happineſs reſulting from it is the greateſt, 
and moſt fatisfying : Conſequently, whatever 
| | ſchemes 


99 


our abſolute dependence, &c. 365 
ſchemes infinite wiſdech and goodneſs have Suzie: 
framed, muſt be always; upon the whole, . 
to virtue; and it is never to be 4. rs | 
gined that the Divine Mind ſhould a 
courſe of things, in which the moſt excellent 
thing of all, and the moſt neceſſary to happi- 
neſs, ſhould be neglected, or finally ſuffer. 
And, therefore, the worthy and virtuous who 
| are ſufferers in thoſe things which Providence 


appoints for the greater public good, have 
reaſon to believe that, in the final iffue, thoſe 
But 


very things ſhall ĩſſue to their advantage. 
Farther, when we confider ourſelves as indi- 
viduals, and in a ſtate of diſcipline, we may 
cafily ſee very good reaſons why adverſity is 
appointed for us ; we may often fee a neceſ- 
fity of it ; and are in our own par- 
ticular caſe, very ſenſible of great advantages 
accruing from it. The God who gives us all 
the good which is fit and neceffary for us, 
will permit no more evil than what is thus 
fit, And as ſhews that very af- 
flicting difpenſations have been really to our 
advantage, in the paſt ſtages of life ; we have 
good reaſon to think that there is the fame 
which we now ſuffer. Here then is a fure 
foundation laid for tranquillity of fpirit, for 


dence. And from ſuch principles, we fee 
there 


822 om moni 
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The truth is, when we confider that by his 
Providence things come to paſs, that he is 
perſectly wiſe and gracious, and that he re- 
gards the intereſts of every individual as a part 
of the great whole ; then, ſurely, the mur- 
mauring ſpirit ſhould become quite aſhamed, | 
— — ; ſtill more, if there 


it ir the Lord, let bim do what ſcemeth him good. 
For he never will, never can, do any thing 
which is not fit to be done. And not to be 
fatished with this, ſpeaks a moſt unnatural 
ſtate of the mind. 

To conclude, let us ever bear in mind the 
upon him. You ſee this will not only prove 
very comfortable, but very uſeſul to us. Poſ- 
fably, nothing has more impaired the religion 
ot the preſent age, than inattention to God, 
and to the duty we owe him. Some men 
placing the whole of religion in morality, in 
the confined ſenſe of that word, as only fig 
mankind, charity to the diftrefled, and the 
— em and the like, 
which 
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but at the fame time making. light bf S,. NN 


erciſes of piety, as af very diule moment. l 


is a plauſible reaſon which ſome men have 
cannot profit our Maker; and that all the 
defign of them is to make us honeſt and good. 
Be it ſo yet ſtill are not thoſe exercifes of 
preſſions of our love to God, as much ac- 
cording to the law of out nature, as any other 
duty ? Can any thing be more obviouſly in- 
cumbent upon us, than the love of God, du- 
tiful ſubmiſſion to him, and all the proper 
expreſſions of theſe, in our behaviour? We 
cannot /profit our Maker, it is true. What 
then, are we not to love him, and obey him ? 
And is not this to be ſhewn in that manner 
which is proper, and natural, in all our be- 
haviour and actions? 

After all, it muſt be owned that the 
greateſt reaſon for the ſervice of God, in acts 
of piety, is that it will certainly prove the moſt 
effectual ſecurity of our virtue. Piety greatly 
tends to preſerve upon the mind, a ſenſe and 
awe of the Divine Preſence ; and to give men 
a purity of taſte which makes them abhor- 
rent of all immoral acts. Nay more, there 
is ſomething in the exerciſes of piety, which 
admirably raiſes and enlarges the heart, 

3 weans 
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. nee of this world, begets 


defices, and fills the mind with a 


na== joy which is pare and-unfading. Theſe are 


_ weknow theſe 


ſarely valuable parpoſes ; and it is time 

gh to become indifferent about religious 
exerciſes, and acts of devotion to God, when 
Bat, in truth, if they ever are really fo, it muſt 
be by our having attained to a temper per- 
fe in the love of God, and charity; and 
when that is the caſe, devotion to God will 
be fo far from being neglected, that it will 
become the principal enjoyment of life : By 
love to God, men will be naturally, and moſt 
certainly determined, to all thoſe ſervices in 
on the contrary, we may moſt certainly con- 
clude, that where men are negligent of their 
Creator, and of his ſervice, their temper and 
moral ſtate muſt be very imperſect; and that 
the love of God doth not in truth reign in 
them. 
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SERMON XVI. 


Prov. IV. 23. 
Keep thy beart with all diligence, for ou? of it 
are the H of fe. 


HAT conſtitutes our fapreme good, 
or chief happineſs, is the moſt ma- 
terial of all inquiries ; and accord- 
ing to the ſentiments of men concerning this 
fubjeR, the whole of life will naturally be re- 
gulated. We find ourſelves in a ſtate in 
which we arc liberally furniſhed with means 
of external comforts and enjoyments ; in theſe 
we find pleaſure, and we know that our Crea- 
tor intended this pleafure for us, to ſweeten 
life, and render it He has alſo 
contrived a variety in it, that fo in all the di- 
Vor. II. B b verſity 


San. 


What is imported 
verſity of temper and tafte which is ſeen in 


XVI. mankind, cach individual may find what is 


—ͤ ä — 


to himſelf. The pleaſures which 
are firſt taſted confiſt in the gratiſicatton of 
the appetites and defires of animal nature: 
By degrees men become fenfible, and this 
very foon; that to the preſent ſtare 
and eftablithed relations of things, they can- 
not have this but by means of 
their poſſeſſing id much (which they can call 
their own) as may be equal to the purchaſe 
of it. Hence the defire of acquiring, and 


poſſeſſing, naturally ſprings up in the mind 
although I cannot fay that this defire is in- 


tirely owing to a ſenſe of exigency and need, 
and to the refleftions of the mind upon this ; 
for indeed it ſeems to be an appetite origi- 
nally planted in nature, ſuitable, as all the 
other ites and inſtinRs are, to the preſent 
ſtate of nature; and which, like them, pre- 
vents and reflection; at leaſt this is 
evidently fact, that in many, ſach defire is 
ſtrong, and that to a very vicious degree, 
even when they have actually in pofleffion all 
that heart could wiſh ; and does often fo pre- 
vail, as to make the mere poſſeſſion of much, 
rather than the enjoyment of what men do 
poſſeſs, their greateſt felicity. But there are 
likewiſe pleaſures of another ſort, and more 
manly, in fame, in power, in authority, and 


e ; We. 
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of life which kübw- Shaw. 


ledge and learning yield: And theſe, efpe- XVI. 
tially the laſt, are, by all generous minds, 


much preferred before the gratifications of 
ſenſual defire, and mere animal nature. Still 
it is certain, that men may attain to very high 
degrees in all theſe things, now mentioned, 
and yet be very imperfe& in their moral cha- 
rafters ; nay, in a great meaſure void of vir- 
tue. But at the ſame time it will be ac- 


knowledged by all, that virtue has its plea- 
ſures, and affords a real felicity ; which many, 


whatever they may profeſs in words, do not 
ſeem to think is of the moſt ſubſtantial kind; 
while others do indeed efteem it far above all 
other things. Now, whether 'it 'is really 
worthy of ſuch eſtimation, is a point that 
every man muſt fettle in his own mind. Ho- 
ever, to ſuch as really believe this, their way 
in life lies clear before them; they are with 
conftant care to cultivate the virtuous and 
good affections; arid, fo far as they can, to 
make all the buſineſs of life, all events and 
circumftances in it, ſubſervient to their im- 
provement in ſuch affections. And to fuch 
it will appear to be the moſt impo of all 
concernments, that they keep their hearts with 
all diligence, ſeeing out of them are the iſſues of 
hfe, and of that happineſs which is their chief 


good. 
Bb 2 Every 


mms 


dans. Every man is in 2 good meaſure diesen 
XVI. by the light of nature, what affeQions and de- 


fgres are 


good and virtuous ; 'as alſo, when 
they become evil, by being irregular. Eſpeci- 
ally ſach as enjoy revelation, and are well in- 
ſtructad in the religion of Chriſt, they cannot 
fail of having an idea of a certain moral cha- 
_ raſter, a certain ſtate of the affeftions, which 
it js the deſign of all the diſcipline of our pre- 
ſept ſtate to bring men to; in which character 


ariſes ; ſuch alſo muſt be ſenſible, if they at- 
tend carefully to their own hearts, in what 
inſtances they come ſhort of this character; 
and by what particular amendments of life 
theſe defects are to be ſupplied. 
But as all the actions of life, node dad. 
are the fruits of the preſent prevailing temper, 
ſo it is evident, that, in the reformation of 
life, our labour and cath ought to be 
directed to the regulation of the temper prin- 
when, by indulging to the defires and paſſi- 
rupt and vicious, when the heart becomes the 
impure and loathſome ſource of evil thoughts, 
wines, blaſphemies, and ſuch other vices, 
it will require great and moſt reſolved, and 
conſtant 


fach vicious habits, and to reſtore 

| from a ſtate fo ruinous to its natural moral 
dignity. This is ſo great a thing, that in the 
Holy Scriptures it is repreſeatcd as a new ero- 
ation, as à reſurrection from the dead, as the 
renewal of the ſpirit ; however, there are 
means and methods pointed out to us by na- 
tare, as well as revelation, which we are en- 
couraged to hope, will, in the fincere and di- 
ligent uſe of them, prove effectual. 

- But if men have been ſo happy as by the 
influence of early religious impreſſions made 
on their minds, and of a good and virtuous 
education, to have in a great meaſure eſcaped 
the pollution which is in the world through 
laſt ; or if they have, by the power of con- 
ſcience, and of the religion of Chriſt, been 
recovered from wicked courſes of life, and a 
corrupted ftate of the fpiric; ſtill they are to 
conſider themſelves, while they are in this 
2s in danger of being led aſtray, and of fuf- 
fering in their temper and moral character; 
io that a careful attention , to the heart, and 
affeftions, is neceſſary. And as this is the moſt 
effectual preſervative of our integrity, fo it is 


the moſt effectual means of making progreſs 
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Sans. in virtue. It becomes, and moſt highly con 
XVI. cerns us, ts keep aur bearts with all 
Sher us mixch as on? of them ave the ifies of bf. 
- In difcourfing upon which words, I ſhall, 
firſt, make a few ſuch obſervations upon the 
keeping of the heart, as may 232 
. 
Secondly, I i leg before gee this ant 
eſfectual helps to our doing this with ſucceſs. 
Thirdly, Recommend and urge it from the 
conſideration — 
the heart are the iſſues of life. 
Firſt, I am tomake ſome obſervations which 
e 
. — 


text. 
Vie need not, ene dt 


we are each of us endowed with a power of 
reflefting upon our own defires and affecti- 
ons, and with a certain invariable ſtandard 
within us, by which we are enabled to judge 
whether theſe inward principles are right or 
wrong. Nor ſhould we need to be told, that 
our affections and paſſions are in a great mea- 
ſure under the influence of conſcience, and of 
the ſuperior calm principles; and inſtincts, 
by which it was intended they ſhould be con- 
troled. Theſe things are obvious; as alſo 
that we are anſerable to the Creator and 
jg e's. for our affections as well as ac- 
tions; 


tions 3 ö Ie is our buf- Säge; 


tions; and to make the 


aright our principal care. We are 1 keep dur 
hearts with all diligence, or, as the phraſe is 


arialy engliſbed, to keep them above all 


— * to de concerned for nothing elſe as 


. 
frame, as the conſtituent parts of human na- 
ture, And from what affection or 
paſſion is it, that we are not in danger of ſuf- 


fering in our integrity, if the 
are not attended to, and the exorbitancies of 


it reſtrained ? fo that the mental eye ought to 


be every where, nnd all che pallloos carefully 


obſerved. Eſpecially, this will appear to be 
, when it is conſidered, that inclina- 


to darken the mind, to ſet things in a partial 
and falſe light; by this means impoſing upon 
us, and betraying us into what 
der delufive colours. Againſt — 


ought to be moſt carefully guarded; and 
without a conſtant watchover, and jealouſy of 


ourſelves, without a careful and impartial in- 
quiry into the real quality and tendency of our 


diſpoſitions and defires, we are not prepared 


Bb4 anſwer 


of it 


is wrong, un- 


93 hearts with any ſucceſs. Now, to 
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nefs always to attend to the ſtate of ou allec- XVL-. 
them 


in keeping the beart, Ge. 29 7 
be ſprings of aftion in us. Now, on fipps- Suki” 
fition that we have an aſſection which is good XVI * 
in ſome given degree, but have it not in fuch I” 
a degree as to become a ſpring of action; to 
all the good intents and purpoſes of human 
life, and of our with God, this is 
as if he had it not at all ; for in theſe 
that i not in reality, which does not at all 
anſwer the end. A man, ſuppoſe, Joves his 
country ; but yet Joves it not to that degree 
as to do any thing laborious, any thing that 
will be detrimental to his private intereſt, for 
the fake of it He loves the cauſe of religion 
and virtue ; but he will not fuffer any thing 
for them... He i with the poor 
and miſcrable, fo far as to wiſh them well; 
Kind words, be thou warmed, be thou filled, 
are all they have to cxpet. Surely therefore, 
the Keeping of the heart muſt imply in it 
are found weak and defective in degree; for 
by this we may ſuffer in our moral ſtate and 
character, as much as by the overgrown 
ſtrength and vehemence of other 
Eſpecially this will appear to be of great mo- 
ment, when it is confidered, that many of 
our affections are not only of different but of 
 oppokite 
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dihgence 


is laben the heart; Gr. 1 
diligence in firengthening good affeftions, Suni. | 
which are culpably-weak and defetive, as i ABEL * 
ſuch as are boiſterous and e 
ment: — YI 4-H 


fity, or to ſuch as has been acquired by habit ; 


ſo that it works without any ſtimulus or pro- 
vocation from without ; or elſe ſuch irregular 
with ex- 

excite them. 
Now, certainly, if we mean to keep the heart- 
with ſucceſs, we maſt carefully avoid fuch 
objects as are apt to excite paſſions in us which 
ate irregular, and fo become dangerous temp- 
tations. For example, who that intends to 
maintain the purity of his taſte, and the in- 
tegrity and tranquillity of his ſpirit, will not 
carefully avoid the filthy converſation of the 
wicked and profligate, and all the occaſions of 
evil which it miniſters ? Who that is conſci- 
ous to himſelf of inclinations to intemperance, 
but will avoid the ſociety of drunkards, and 
all occaſions of riot and debauchery ? And fo 
in all other inſtances. A paſſion which appears 
to be laid aſleep may be quickly ewakenes ;- 


What is imported 


| Salix. ungovernable. Fer this reaſon, it muſt be 
XVI. 3 — a 


| pw prudence, to avoid 


temptations, and all the 
occaſions in which our integrity may ſuffer : 


Nor will any man maintain the purity of his 
heart, and the regularity of his paſſions, who 
negledts this rule. Yet how often are men 
ſeen to ruſh into ſnares, to act as if they were 
courting temptations, and wanted trials of 
their own ſtrength ? This will never fail of 
- But where there is a ſtrong natural pro- 
penſity, or which has been acquired by habit, 
the greateſt fortitude is neceffary ; and a con- 
ſtant attention to refiſt the workings of paſ- 
hon, and to bear it down. A great many 
familiar inftances may 


cular paſſion has the aſcendant in the conſti- 
tution, it is always giving trouble; it does 
not need 2 juncture of circumſtances to raiſe 
it to an enflamed degree, (as is the caſe with 


reſpect to thoſe pathons which have not ſuch 
a natural aſcendant) but exerts its in 


. & conſtant tendency, even when there are no 
remarkable | 
| great advantage 


nal | 
for a man > Enow Taki in this refpott, 
; | what 


in bing the heart, &e. | a 7 
what paſſions are and where-he Sat. | 
is moſt expoſed; fo here a conſtant watch- WT. ! 
eren is required, the greateſt fortitude, ahC—r— 
hardieſt reſolution to bear them down. 

And this, my brethren, brings us to the 
main thing in the buſineſs of keeping the 
heart. What are we called to watch over it 
for, and to obſerve all its ings, but that 
we may oppoſe all its corrupt tendencies ? 
Without this, our keeping the heart, fo far 
as that means only looking into its motions, 


| EXPErIence, 
that in this ſcif-diſcipline the great labour of 
a virtuous life does indeed lie. Here are the 
internal conflicts and victories of virtuous 
reſolution, and conſcience ; which are - 
cealed from the world, but perfetly known 
to God, and highly pleafing to him. Decency 
of life and regularity of manners, fo far at 
leaſt as to be free from groſs crimes, and pub- 
lic blame, are but a ſmall thing when com- 
the heart is kept in a proper frame and tem- 
per, and the aſſections in a ſtate of | 
He is the man of worth, he only is truly fo, 
who can hazard an appeal to the Searcher of ö 
afteQtion within him, but makes it his con- 
ſtant 


| © his. Lie Grfinee 10 
| VI. the happy perſon, and will enjoy the ple>- 
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purify the heart. He too is 


who knows in de, that by the powers 
. nut rejoices is x frepdem from 
the bonds in which it held him. When the 
wrathful are become of a meek temper; the 
— humble; the worldly 


Lkine caly ws wht farther, that the great 
duty recommended in my text muſt be un- 
derſtood to fignify that wo ſhould watch over, 
and refit the firſt workings of paſſion, the 
conceptions of luſt, as the apoſtle James terms 
them--- Luff when it bath cuncrived bringeth 
forth fix. All men know the difference be- 
tween the . firſt motions of „and the 
ſtrength it obtains by indulgence in the mind. 
Many of the paſſions are indeed like fire in 
61 — — gras 
they grow to a very great flame. I ſpeak 
now of the workings of them upon particular 
occafions--- Behold bow great 4 matter a little 


five kindles ! The truthis, the firſt motions and 
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in keeping the heaye, Gr. 


proper objects are preſented, ſeem at as, all Sunat. 


therefore at all culpable,. 
fice of eating in him who is hungry. | But 
when by undue indulgence they become irre- 
gular, here is our fault ; and when they are 
not ſo controled as to prevent not only the 
commithon of fin, but the ſubverſion of the 
mind's tranquillity and compoſure. And it 
is known to every man from his own expe- 
rience, that a little on the firſt ap- 
pearances of paſſion, would have been effec- 
tual to quell it ; whereas, by indulgence it 
gathers ſuch ſtrength, as hardly to admit of 
any controul. The great art is to reſiſt the 
beginnings of evil; and then to apply the 
powers of reaſon and conſcience, when paſ- 
fion is yet but weak, and beginning to work 
its pernicious effects to try if we cannot 
bear it down ; to divert the mind from the. 
object intirely, which if it can be done, will 
effectually anſwer the end; and which, upon 
fome occaſions, is known to be the only ef- 
fectual means of anſwering it. This is all I 
ſhall fay for explaining the duty of keeping 
our hearts, and fo proceed to 

The ſecond head of diſcourſe, namely, to 
lay before you the moſt effectual helps for 
our doing this with ſucceſs. - 


And 


in our power, at the time: nor. are they XUE 
more than the de 


nin. 


ease. And here, in the firſt place, we are to turn 


XVI. our thoughts 
Jnm—— ſerious 


to cur Creator. Frequent and 
of his perfe®tions, and 
of the relation in which we ſtand to him, is 
the moſt effeftual of all means, 
in the heart to goodneſs ; indeed fo 
 effetual, that I will venture to fay, no one 
has applicd it diligently, without fuccefs. 
race ve. who according to the rules of 

moſt perſect wiſdom and goodneſs governs 
the univerſe ; we are fo made that we can- 
not poſſibly, with attention, ſurvey this 
glorious to the mind, than perfect wiſdom, 
and perfe&t goodneſs, in eternal conjunction? 
Now, when we go on to conſider this Being 
as our Creator, that we are not only related 
to him as the creatures of his power, but the 
ſubjects of his moral government, and fo con- 
ſtituted that we are capable of attaining to 
a Character which renders us amiable in his 
eye; and on the contrary, that we may fo 
behave as to become the objects of his indig- 
nation ; it is not poſſible that we ſhould not 
defire his and to be in favour 
with him; even ſuppoſe we were to feel no 


in keeping the heart; &c. -ufs 


painful apprehenſions of ſuffering by his anger, na- 

when a bad temper andcondutt expoſe us to it. XVI. 
Beſides, there is in ſuch greatneſs, purity, . 

and goodneſs, what ſtrikes the mind with an | 

ingenuous awe and fear of offending; an 

awe not = 


n 
by fearing the Lord and his goodneſs : The 
meaning of which we ſhall beſt underſtand, 
when we reflect how we are affected in the 
preſence of a perſon of diſtinguiſhed worth, 
and converſing with him ; with what care 
we avoid every thing that may be offenfive 
to him ; and to behave fo, in our words and 
aftinns, as to be agreeable: And all this, not 
from any he would hurt us, 
ſhould we act otherwiſe; but from a ſenſe of 
the reverence due to ſuch fuperior worth, 
and the difingenuity there muſt be in doing 
any thing which is an indignity to it. Now, 
if thus we reverence, and ſtand in awe of ſu- 
perior dignity, and worth, in our fellow-crea- 
tures; how much more muſt this affeftion 
prevail in the minds of the ingenuous, when | 
the great original infinite excellence is the _ ff 
object of it? What muſt any man, not quite 1 
abandoned, think of himſelf, when his con- of 
ſcience tells him that his courſe of life is ſet in 
Vor. II. Cc op- 


beard of thee by the hearing of the car, but now 
mine eye ſeeth tber: that is, I have quite an- 
| other ſeake of thy greatneſs and perſe@tion | 
than before, and I abbor myſelf, and repent m 

duſt and aſhes. If then we would endeavour 
to rectiſy what is amiſs in the ſtate of our af- 


tions ; and a looſe to the mind, by which it 
is laid open to all temptations, and to all evil. 
This indeed is the more to be taken notice 
of, that it ſeems to be the great and 


made us ; until men apply, with more dili- 
Ce 2 gence, 


| What ic imported 


Sun. gence, to the exerciſes of piety and devotion; . 
XVI. which are not only, as you have ſeen, a na- 


worn tara] and proper means of ſupprefling bad 


diſpoſitions, and ſtrengthening good affec- 
tions, but the means of our 
light and life from the Father of lights; 
and of procuring thoſe affiſtances which will 
prove effeftual. For if men that are evil, 
know bow to give good gifts to their children, 
much more will our beavenly father give the 
Holy Spirit to them who aft him. Let us aſk 
then, that we may receive; let us ſeek that 
we may find; et us knock that 3t may be 
to us. 
The ſecond thing I would recommend as a 
means of keeping the heart, is a virtuous in- 
duſtry. No one obſervation made upon hu- 
man life, is more juſt, than that idleneſs is 
the mother of miſchief. We are formed for 
action ; and when the are not em- 
ployed in ſomething worthy, they are likely 
enough to find employment of another ſort. 
To do juſt nothing, is painful, of which men 
foon become impatient. Accordingly, we 
ſee that when they are not called to labour, 
by the neceſſity of their circumſtances, they 
are apt to find out diverſions for themſelves; 
many of which are not a little laborious, 
perhaps more ſo in fome inſtances, than the 
toils of the poor in earning * 


— the beef; Sc. 


But when recreations, however laborious, are Sent. 


innocent, men are fafe in 


on all, in all circumſtances. It is quite 
otherwiſe when they give themſelves up to 
— — c— 
really unlawful, or which have a 
diffipate and corrupt the mind; — 
worſe is it, when their vacant hours are given 
to the purſuit of vice. But what I am mainly 
to inſiſt on, is this, that if men are vacant 
from all thought and employment worthy of 
them, the mind thus quite unbended, as it 
will contract a diſlike to action, fo it will lie 
open to all temptations; and to keep it ina 
proper temper will be found not only difficult; 
but indeed ĩmpracticable. When tempta- 
tions are offered, the more impetuous, and 
turbulent paſſions, will immediately rage in 
the heart, and by habitual indolence, the 
powers of reſiſting and controling them, will 
be found in a great meaſure extinguiſhed. - 

When men are fo given up to Noth, that 
they have loft the inclination to all other vir- 
tuous labours, much more will they be impa- 
tient, and indeed, incapable of that internal 
labour, which is neceffary to reſtrain irregular 
luſts and paſſions; and which of all things 
requires the greateſt vigor and reſolution. . In 
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them, fo- far as is conſiſtent with their Det. 
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Snae. a word, the miod of the idle end Dothfol, 
XVI. it lies open to the inroads of temptation, and 
== the.infgls of impure tumultuous paſſions, fo 
| it haz hoſt that innerna) ering, het vigenrand 
activity, which is neceſſary to give a ſucceſs. 
ful refiſtance and oppoſition to them. And, 
in reality, the powers of the body, and of ani- 
mal life, do not ſuffer more by the habits of 
loch and indolence, than do the intellectual 
and moral powers; indeed, by means of theſe, 
both become good for little, both incapable of 

anſwering the true ends of life. Every one 
who has obſerved mankind, muſt have ſeen 
this exemplified in ſo many inſtances, that 
there can be no occaſion for a more particular 
Nuſtration. The poor who are obliged to daily 
—— — 
to complain, to think this a hard world, the 
adminiſtration we are under a ſevere one, and 
to envy thoſe who, by the poſſeſſion of a plen- 
tiful fortunc, are placed above all fach ne- 
ceſſity. But a ſerious view of human life, and 
the ſtate of the world, will fatisfy us that there 
| is great wiſdom, and great goodneſs too, in 
appointing labour for the children of men; it 
is rather a great blefling than a real evil. 
Happy had it been for many who appear in 
all the pride of an ample fortune, and in all 
the luxury which it makes them capable oſſ 
ſupporting ; happy had it been for them, if 
2 they 
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their own bands! They would in that cafe; XVS; 
have, in all probability, been better men, and WWW 


more uſeful ; would have had no fuch 
guilt to anſwer for, as they have now con- 
tracted ; and their labours might have been 
ſome way ſerviceable to the world. 

Let it therefore be recommended to us to 
avoid habits of floth, and indolence, and va- 
cancy of thought; to apply ourſelves to ac- 
tion, in ſuch a meaſure as may preſerve the 
vigour and activity of the mind, and an apti- 
tude for the beſt exerciſes. Few men can be 
at a Joſs to find out t for them- 
ſelves, as moſt are under a neceſſity of purſu- 
ing ſome buſineſs in life, for their own ſub- 


ſpring. and activity in this buſineſs, 
isno ſmall virtue; indeed of great fignificance 
not only to the a man's 


intereſt (it is the hand of the diligent which 
maketh rich) but to the of inno- 
cence. A thouſand ſnares and temptations do 
the induſtrious eſcape, to which the idle and 
flothful are expoſed. Moreover, as life paſſeth 
on ſafely, ſo it is ſpent reputably, when men 


Providence hath 


placed them. But ſuppoſe 


men have the advantage of being, by an opu- 
lent 


C4 


tion, in the buſineſs of that ſtation wherein 
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. leut ſortume, placed above all neceflity of la- 

door, arc they therefort to be idle? Are there 
| = no ſervices to a country, to a neighbourhood, 
| to friends, in which they may be virtuouſly 
employed? May not the improvement of their 
minds, in knowledge, find fafficient occupa- 
tion for them ? In the ſtudy of themſelves, of 
nature around them, of the various ſtate of 
nations in this world, and in the tranſactions 
of paſt ages, cannot they find buſineſs both 
very entertaining, and very profitable ? Could 
any mortal ever fay that he was forced to paſs 
his time in perfect indolence and inactivity, 
or that he could find no employment for him- 
ſelf ? No ſurely ; this can never be the caſe. 
It is not in circumſtances or ſtation that the 
cauſe of idlencſs is to be found, but in the 
temper. And to ſet the indecency and abſur- 
dity of ſuch a life before us, fo as to beget, in 
every good and generous mind, an utter 
abhorrence of | it, there needs no more 
than a faithful hiſtory of it. A continued 
care is to murther time, where the moſt re- 
markable incidents of a man's life are his riſ- 
ing at one hour, and lying down at another, 
his fitting down to table at a third, and to 


gaming at a fourth ; his appearing at places 
of public reſort, as a part of the ſhew, or 
ſauntering 
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dignity of human nature, can look into this 
without contempt and indignation ? Surely the 
gifts of fortune were never given to men 0 
make them leſs fignificant than others; bur; 
to make them more fo; and when they are 
the labours of low life, in which others are 
obliged to toil, it becomes them-to employ 
their time, and powers, in all the more ge- 
nerous ſervices to mankind and themſelves. 
When they do not fo, they become a g 
fance ; and high ſtation, and opulent fortune, 
become a ſnare and curſe to them. - To con- 
clude, of all the means of inte- 
grity and innocence, of keeping the heart in 
a proper ſtate, virtuous i in buſineſs of 
ſome kind or other, is perhaps to be accounted 
the principal; as on the other hand, nothing 


can be more pernicious tac 
neſs. 


Thirdly, we hs ts 
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_ guarding and 
is « mighty power in converſation, in the be- 


_ find converſation fo 
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ir intimate familiar ac- 


as have a right temper, and 2 
juſt taſte in life ; that their daily converſation 
may be ſuch as will not only not endanger 
innocence and virtue, but contribute to the 
of them. There 


haviour of our familiar acquaintances, (eſpe- 


cially if they are bigh in our eſteem) to affect 


the mind, and to reader us like them in tem- 
per. And indeed all ſocial intercourſe has in- 
fluence one way ors other; either in laying 
temptations and ſnares in our. way, by ſuch 
licenticuſneſs as defiles the imagination ; or 
by ſuch a contrary ſtrain, as tends to the en- 
courigement of virtue; very rarely ſhall we 
perfectly indifferent, but 
that it ſhall have a tendency to make the heart 
either better or worſe. Surely a wiſe and good 
intimates, as are like to mend and improve 
his temper, rather than to corrupt him. And 
it muſt be very grateful to a perſon of real 
worth, when he mixes in company and con- 


_ verſation, to be ſecure that —— 


thing tending to endanger his virtue, or hurt 
the temper of his mind; fo that if converſa- 
tion ſhould not be i ing, it will at leaſt 
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tain his integrity and u right" reaper; Ta 
. . avoid the infecrions of wicked cvm- 1 

pany. It is true that with” nhl w penn 
— " pelations in life, men have mo 

making a choice; but muſt de chien 
ſuch as befal them: However, with: 
to the circle of our voluitaty familiar" 
 ciates, the caſe is otherwiſe: in the choice of 
theſe, wiſdom and virtue will hew them- 
ſelves : Nor can any man be looked upon as 
a man of worth himſelf, who chooſes to herd 
with the worthleſs and wicked. There is 2 
licentiouſneſs and i in the converſa- 
tion of ſuch, which is extremely offenſive to 
men of confirmed virtue: and to ſuch as are 
not ſo, extremely dangerous; eſpecially to the 
young, and unthinking, and unpractiſed in 
the world. No misfortune can be as great, as 
their falling into the hands of the profligate 
and abandoned. Many unhappy creatures . 
who, if left to themſclves, would have pro- 
ceeded ſucceſiſully, yet, for want of firm- 
— Hive Naas rabid the 
arts of thoſe deceivers, who ſcem to pique 
themſelves upon the deſtruction of youthful 
innocence, and glory in making it their prey 
A ſpirit, of all others, the moſt diabolical ; 
and who can fay what fuch miſcreants deſerve ? 
No acts of robbery, nay allow me to add, of 
murther, are fo execrableas the ruining of in- 


nocence ; 


encourage that ſtrain of converſation, which 
may be to the uſe of cdifying ; and which, 
as the apoſtle 

bearers. This 


perſon who has juſt and manly notions of vir- 
me and religion, with but common diſcre- 
tion, will run no danger of erring in theſe 
Points. But the mention of this is enough. 
obſerving the tendencies of the affections with 
care, and endeavouring to preſerve always a 

_ 


darkneſs over it; n 
lies in want of ſenſe and diſcernment. 10 
acquire which, and fo to preſerve, in the heart, 
the candle of the Lord, unclouded, nothing in 
our power can contribute fo much, as fre- 
and inclinations to taſk with ſeverity; and 
examining the under which the va- 
rĩous gratifications of them are recommend- 
ed. By ſuch a careful attention to ourſelves 
we will find out the deceitfulneſs of fin, and 
thoſe ſnares which prejudice conceals from 
the unthinking ; we ſhall be able to reſiſt 
temptations with firmneſs and refolution ; 
for in truth, the ſucceſs of them, where they 
do prevail, is in a great meaſure owing to 
carelefineſs and inattention. 

I ſhall, in concluſion, very briefly repreſent 
to you the argument, by which the preacher 
recommends to us the of our 
hearts ; namely, that out of them are the iſſues 
life. 
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